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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





on 


Nortice,—SyLvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





BISHOP MALTBY. 

Mr. Ursay,—The statement in your 
Magazine, vol. ccxi. p. 304 (and which 
occurs also in “Notes and Queries,” 
Second Series, vol. xii, p. 24), that Dr. 
Maltby was appointed Preacher of Gray’s 
Inn in 1817 is inaccurate. The office 
became vacant on the 24th of June in 
that year by the resignation of the Rev. 
John Honywood Randolph, M.A., and 
on the 12th of November following the 
Rev. George Shepherd, B.D., was elected 
Preacher, He held the office till his 
death in 1849, and early in the follow- 
ing year Dr. James Augustus Hessey, 
the present Preacher, was appointed.— 

Weare, &e. 
C. H. and Toompson Cooper. 
Cambridge, Sept. 18, 1862. 

[The statement was furnished to us 
by a member of the legal profession, who 
gave his name. We are sure that he will 
be glad to be set right by so high an 
authority as that of the Messrs. Cooper. ] 


THE SOUTH POSTERN OF THE 
NEW CASTLE. 

Mr. LonestTaFFé wishes us to‘ correct 
the strange transfer, by a reporter, of 
the Norman postern of Newcastle to 
Alnwick, which was copied into our Sep- 
tember Number, (p. 336.) What Mr. L. 
really said was that, after meeting Mr. 
Dickson, the Clerk of the Peace, and 
other gentlemen on the spot, he felt 
assured that there was no intention of 
removing the portal itself, and that the 
ragged walls above, which seemed to be 
comparatively modern, could scarcely 
remain with safety. A portion of the 


old castle | wall! might already be dis- 
cerned, and as the improvements pro- 
ceeded westward, antiquaries should, he 
said, be on the look-out. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Mr. Urnspan,—The monumentof Dame 
Selby, in Ightham Church, Kent, bears 
an inscription which connects that lady 
with the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Can you inform me if there be 
any historical evidence corroborative of 
the inscription upon the said monument, 
which is deseribed in the GENTLEMAN’S 
Magazine for Jan. 1789, p. 26? The 
passage is,— 

** Whose art disclosed that plot, which, had 
it taken, 

Rome had triumph’d, and Britain’s walls 

had shaken.” 


Iam, &., A Constanr READER. 


ROTTEN ROW*. 


Mr. Urnsan,— Mr. Innes mentions 
that the houses of the dean, canons, and 
vicars of Glasgow Cathedral were “in 
the neighbourhood and chiefly along the 
street bearing the ancient ecclesiastical 
name of Rotten Row,” which is rendered 
in ancient deeds Via Rattonwm. 

Tam, &e., 
Macxkenziz E.C, Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


Our Antiquarian Intelligence runs 
this month to such an extent as to com- 
pel us to defer several Reviews, Obitu- 
aries, §c., which are in type. 





* Gent, Mac., Sept. 1861, p. 306, 
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THE POLYCHROMY OF SWEDISH CHURCHES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES®. 


By W. Bunazs, Ese. 


Durine the present revival of medizval art many discoveries 
have been made of what are generally called frescoes, although 
they are almost invariably painted in simple distemper; and 
a vast deal has been written respecting the various systems 
of polychromy as practised in the Middle Ages. Unfortu- 
nately, although the various writers and lecturers have told 
us a great deal concerning the mosaics of Venice and Palermo, 
as well as of the frescoes scattered all over Italy, they have 
been able to give us little or no information respecting the 
way in which the more northern painters went to work. 
The fact is that the materials were for the most part deficient 
for any extended study, for although small portions of paint- 
ing have come to light iti various churches, they have never 
been sufficiently extensive for any general deductions as to the 
treatment required in an entire building; for what may look 
exceedingly well when seen in a fragmentary state, may look 
just as badly when carried out in its integrity. And it is for this 
reason that our architects and artists, to say nothing of arche- 
ologists, have to offer their best thanks to M. Mandelgren for 
the present work, where he presents us with drawings of 
several churches retaining their coloured decorations in an un- 
usually complete state. In our own country almost the only 
complete example of coloured pictorial decoration is the Chapel 
of St. John the Baptist in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
but somehow or other nobody ever sees it; and beyond a most 
unsatisfactory print in Dart’s History of the Cathedral, I am 
not aware that it has ever been published. The French Govern- 





* “Monuments Scandinaves du Moyen Age aux les Peintures et autres Orna- 
ments qui les decorent. Dessinés et publiés par N. M. Mandelgren.” (Paris.) 
Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXIII, ZZ 
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ment are certainly ahead of us in this respect, for a most 
careful work has been brought out under the auspices of the 
Government, giving polychromed drawings of the paintings 
in St. Savin in Poitou. And imdeed we have to thank the 
French Government in some respects for the present ‘work, 
inasmuch as the Ministre d’Etat enabled M. Mandelgren to 
complete the book, by subscribing for a certain number of 
copies; for which kindness the author very properly shews his 
gratitude by dedicating his labours to Louis Napoleon. So 
far we can all go with him, but we must stop short when, for- 
getful of December massacres, Algerian colonization, a fettered 
press, and a Cayenne penal settlement for some of the best 
and bravest citizens, to say nothing of the occupation of Rome: 
the author gravely proceeds to inform us of the great fact that 
“ France is the centre of civilization.” Allowing for this single 
error, M. Mandelgren’s book is certainly a most valuable one, 
whether we view it as a contribution to painting, archzology, or 
iconography. Of course no chromolithography can be expected 
to present us with the exact tones of colour to be found in the 
original work, and we must therefore be careful in drawing 
deductions in this particular; but this much may be said with 
truth, viz. that the said chromolithographs are most carefully 
executed, that the register is remarkably well preserved, and, 
above all, that all the colours harmonize: although, as has been 
before observed, it is very doubtful whether any one plate would 
give exactly the tone of the original. 

In his preface M. Mandelgren presents us with an account 
of the use and progress of his work, which is certainly a most 
instructive example of what can be effected by what the French 
call une idée fixe, and by persevering applications in the proper 
quarters. He tells us that his attention was first drawn to the 
general neglect of Swedish antiquities during his travels, which 
extended from 1837 to 1843. On his return he began his 
work, and got a grant from the Academy of Sweden; in 1850 
he had got some of the material together, and forthwith went 
to Berlin to consult with antiquaries and artists engaged in 
similar occupations ; in 1852 he took another foreign journey to 
hunt up subscribers; and in 1854 he went to Paris to see about 
the chromolithography. The next year saw the first number 
appear at Copenhagen; 1856-57 were occupied in completing 
the collections; and in 1858 a second visit to Paris enabled 
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him to obtain a Government subscription, and so proceed with 
the completion of the work; 1859 is, remarkable as being the 
year in which the Emperor accepted the dedication, and in which 
the second number appeared ; while’in 1860 the King of Sweden 
did what one is apt to imagine: that he ought.to have done long 
before, viz. subscribed to the book, The’ third number ap- 
peared in 1861, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth in the present 
year. Such is the history of the-work, which reads more like 
the experiences of Nicholas Flamel or Denis Zachaire in their 
search after the philosopher’s stone, than those of an. artist in 
the nineteenth century, who is simply trying to obtain sub- 
scribers to a book) which, when completed, only sells at 
somewhere about eight guineas.. However, there can be no 
doubt of the value of M. Mandelgren’s labour, and it is quite 
time that we proceeded to the work itself. 

The first church illustrated is that at Bjeresjo, near Lund, in 
the country of Malmohus, at the southern extremity, of Sweden. 
The plan may be described as a simple nave with apsidal chancel, 
the apse, however, being? distinct from the chancel: there is 
likewise a sort of tower at the west end, which is a parallelogram 
in plan, and only just clears the nave roof, and finishes in a 
gabled roof of its own. The nave is covered with quadripartite 
ribbed groining, the chancel has simply a barrel vault, while 
the apse finishes in a half dome. 

From a comparison with the plans of the two neighbouring 
churches of Stora Herrestad (1102) and Tryde (1160), it is most 
probable that the church at Bjeresjo was constructed some time 
in the middle of the twelfth century: the architectural features 
are exceedingly plain, being confined to a few mouldings at 
the church door, and on the imposts of the chancel-arch. A 
most singular peculiarity, however, occurs in the barrel vault- 
ing of the chancel, for at the apex, and at a little above the 
springing, are rows of urns, placed mouth downwards, which 
exactly resemble the urns found in the barrows. Another sin- 
gularity is, that each of the urns has its mouth covered with 
a thin piece (half-inch thick) of oak, in which is a perforated or- 
nament. The object of these urns, which also occur in the east 
and west ends of the chancel, is not very clear, unless we may 
imagine them to be inserted for acoustic purposes, like the urns 
Vitruvius describes as being employed in the Greek theatres. 
Unfortunately our author shews none of these perforations as 
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appearing in the drawing of the coloured decorations of the 
vaulting, and we must therefore suppose that the plaster went 
over these ornamental perforations in the oak covers, We are 
thus driven to, the, conclusion that, these urns were. intro- 
duced to lighten the vault, in the same way that similar ones 
are used in the Circus of Maxentius at Rome. However this 
may be, it is certainly a, most, curious. piece of construction for 
a medizeval building, and, one which ought to be noticed, Un- 
fortunately the chancel is the only part. of the church which 
retains its painted decorations, but these are very perfect, and 
give an excellent idea of the way of arranging the various sub- 
jects at the time they were executed, which in all probability 
was somewhere at the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
although from the clear traces of Byzantine influence. they 
would appear to be of an almost earlier date,, The disposition 
is as follows. The half-dome of the apse is occupied by a seated 
figure of the Trinity in an aureole., This painting, we conceive 
to have received additions, that, is, we suspect the original figure 
to have been simply our Lord, the crucifix being added afterwards. 
As tothe Holy.Ghost, there are no signs of it at all. Two things 
are particularly observable in this figure of our Lord: the first 
is, that there is no cross on the nimbus, which we conceive to be 
an omission of the artist in copying the painting ; and secondly, 
our Lord is blessing in the Western not the Eastern method, 
which is remarkable, as we shall shortly see very distinct traces of 
Byzantine influence : on either side of the aureole, both top and 
bottom, are the evangelistic symbols, while the remaining parts 
of the ground are. filled up with figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John, the latter represented as an old man with a beard 
—a decided trace of Byzantine influence, for the Greek Church, 
as a general rule, represents the saints of the Old and New 
Testaments at'the age at which they died, while we Westerns, 
on the contrary, give them the age which they actually had 
when the principal events of their life took place. Thus St. 
John is always with us represented as young and beardless, 
because he was the youngest of the Apostles, and because the 
principal event of his life, viz. the charge of our Lord to him, 
took place when he was yet a young man. 

But to return to the paintings at Bjeresjo. Below the 
half dome the twelve Apostles are painted on the wall of the 
apse; they are apparently talking to one another, and all hold 
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labels. The key to the rest of the paintings is to be found in 
the vaulting, the apex of which is occupied with a Radix Jesse 
running from west to east. At the west is the recumbent figure 
of Jesse, and then follow four compound quatrefoils containing 
respectively David, Solomon, the Blessed Virgin, and our Lord. 
Small half-figures of prophets are to be found’ in the scroll-work 
which fills up the’ interstices.’ All’ the figures hold scrolls,— 
another Byzantine peculiarity ; ‘as is also the ‘practice of giving 
the nimbus to the saints of ‘the Old Testament, which is here 
carried out’ in the pictures occupying the south side. The 
north, on the contrary, is appropriated to the New Testament 
subjects, which commence with the Annunciation, and end with 
the ‘Baptism of our Lord. ‘The’ barrel vault may be described 
as divided into five longitudinal strips, that at the apex contain- 
ing the Root of Jesse, those to the ‘south the Old Testament, 
and those’to the north the New.’ “Fhe same arrangement is 
continued onthe north and south walls of the chancel, only 
the figures are in a single row, and much ‘larger than those on 
the ceiling. ‘Below there are the traces of semicircular arches. 

In ‘most buildings the north wall is devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment subjects, while the south more particularly belongs to the 
New Testament. In the present instance, however, this is re- 
versed, and the whole chancel treated as a picture or piece of 
sculpture, where the dexter side is more a place of honour than 
the sinister. The chancel-arch has a Virtue vanquishing a Vice 
on either side of its soffit; on the apex is a small circular me- 
dallion ‘containing the figure of our Lord. The most singular 
peculiarity is the ground of all these subjects, which consists 
of a broad border of green containing a centre of blue: this 
ution of blue and green has a most pleasant effect, and, 
probably, is unique. From the explanatory text we learn the 
following facts:—1. That the gesso ground has been polished 
by an iron when half dry ; 2. That it is of a vellum colour ; 
3. That the outlines are done in red, and in some cases would 
appear to have been executed when the gesso was not quite 
dry; 4. That the gilded parts are executed on a raised ground 
(see the “Book of Mount Athos,” published by Didron) ; and 
5. That these paintings have been executed in distemper. 

The next church selected for illustration is that at Roda, in 
the diocese of Carlstad. It is exceedingly curious, both from 
being made of wood and from being painted throughout, The 
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plan is simply a nave and chancel, both very broad in propor- 
tion to their length, with a long slip of a vestry on the north 
side of the latter. As faras can be made out from the drawings, 
the construction consists of squared timbers laid horizontally, 
and notched together at the ends; the whole of the outside 
being covered with shingle and painted of a chocolate colour. 
The roofs are boarded inside to a trefoil’ section, such as we 
sometimes see in the north of Italy. The windows appear 
to be modern, and by no means too large for the space they 
have to light. 

The eastern wall has in the upper part a representation of 
the Blessed Trinity seated on a high throne; on either side is 
a kneeling figure of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, the latter 
in this case being represented as old and bearded: and angels 
bearing candles complete the composition. Then comes a nar- 
row band of ornament, then a row of pictures representing 
sundry martyrdoms, then a broad band of elaborate and most 
conventional foliage contained in semicircles, and lastly, imita- 
tion-drapery, which brings us to the floor. The north and 
south walls are divided in exactly the same manner—in fact, 
the bands of ornament and the imitation-draperies are continued 
all round. On the south side the martyrdoms are continued, 
while the north is devoted to the Burial of the Blessed Virgin. 
It should be observed that the narrow band of ornament is 
coloured in the most curious manner: the ground is black, and 
the colours of the ornament, of which there are a good many, 
are applied diagonally, without any regard to the lines of the 
foliage. The chancel roof is painted with two series of arches 
on either side: those occupying the upper lobe are semicircular, 
and contain the twelve Prophets; while on the lower lobes the 
niches, which have most elaborate crocketed pediments and 
pinnacles, are devoted to the twelve Apostles. The west wall of 
the chancel presents us with the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin—a pendant to the Trinity on the east end; while below 
the narrow borders martyrdoms are still continued, but the 
entrance to the chancel having been enlarged in the fifteenth 
century, the lower part of them has been destroyed. From 
an inscription running immediately below the narrow border, 
we learn the date of these paintings, viz., 1323, and the draw- 
ing of the figures, rude as it appears, certainly bears out the 
inscription. - Still the mail armour of the soldiers, without the 
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intermixture of plate, and the purely conventional character of 
the ornament, shew us that the fashions travelled rather slowly 
northward in those days. 

We now come to the nave, where the paintings are full a 
century later. On the east end, i.e. over the chancel-arch, we 
find the Last Judgment and General Resurrection, our Lord with 
the Blessed Virgin, and St.John (still bearded), being contained 
in a compound quatrefoil; then comes a line of inscription, 
which serves to divide the above from the next row of paint- 
ings, representing scenes from the Passion of our Lord, the most 
curious of which is the Last Supper, where Judas is receiving 
the sop kneeling. These subjects are divided from each other 
by very rude and conventional niches. The western end of the 
nave is divided into four divisions by bands of conventional or- 
nament. First and highest of all is the apologue of Balaam to 
Jehoshaphat» of the man on a tree at the brink of a precipice, 
who amuses himself while surrounded by all sorts of dangers ; 
in the present instance there are two figures of Death, one of 
whom is sawing at the trunk of the tree, while the other is pre- 
paring to shoot the man with an arrow. The next line of sub- 
jects presents us with Jonas being swallowed by a whale 
and also issuing from its side, while opposite we have the 
dragon doing a similar office for St. Margaret ; between them 
are two beasts with their breath coming from their nostrils: 
these, we are told in the text, represent the lion and panther, 
who, when they have eaten cherries, have their breath so sweet 
that they attract to them everything that has life. The third 
row is occupied with a series of niches, under each of which is 
a crowned Virtue attended by an animal, supposed to be a symbol 
of the said Virtue; thus Chastity has a couple of unicorns, 
Charity a pelican, &c.: while the fourth row presents us with 
another series of niches, filled with the Vices and their attend- 
ant animals. A similar series of the Vices will be found in 
Martin and Cahier’s Mélanges Archéologiques, only in the latter 
instance they are riding on the animals. 

The roof of the nave has already been described as trefoiled 
in section; each lobe is covered with a double row of circles 
containing subjects, the interstices being filled with foliage. 
Of course the upper lobe has four rows, while the lower ones 





> See Golden Legend. 
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have only two. The subjects in the upper lobe on the south 
side, beginning from the east, are the Creation and-Fall of 
Man; on the north, beginning from the west, the Birth of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Birth of our Lord. In the very last 
subject, where the Blessed Virgin is watching the infant 
Saviour in the manger, M. Mandelgren has allowed himself to 
draw a cruciferous nimbus to the former figure. Now, if he 
had studied Christian iconography, he would either not have 
fallen into the mistake of drawing what is almost certain 
would never have been done at the time these paintings were 
executed, or, if he had found it so, he would certainly have 
mentioned it in his text either as a modern restoration or an 
ancient mistake. This he has not done; and in many instances 
we find the cross in the nimbus omitted where we can be almost 
certain that he would have found it if he had looked for it. 

The subjects of the Fall of Man and the Birth of our Lord by 
no means occupy the whole of the medallions in the upper lobe 
of the roof. On the contrary, several are devoted to the won- 
ders of natural history as then understood, and which formed 
a natural sequence to the Creation: thus we have a specimen 
of the men “whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
a most wonderful mermaid with two tails, an equally extraor- 
dinary edition of Capricorn, &. The lobe on the south side 
contains twenty circles, entirely devoted to the story of the 
Prodigal Son, while an equal number on the north side presents 
us with the popular legend of St. Eustace. 

The north and south walls of the nave are very nearly as 
curious as the roof. They both consist of two bands of subjects 
divided by inscriptions or ornament, and finishing toward the 
floor with imitation-drapery. 

The two rows on the north side are divided into eleven square 
compartments: each contains a figure of an Apostle, with an in- 
scription above quoting that portion of the Creed attributed to 
him, while the rest of the compartment is occupied with a repre- 
sentation of that particular dogma. The missing portion of the 
Creed is to be found over the chancel-arch, which illustrates 
“from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 

The upper band of subjects in the south wall is devoted to 
scenes in the Passion of our Lord, evidently a continuation of 
those under the Last Judgment over the chancel-arch: they 
are divided by means of niches: the lower band has no niches, 

I 
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simply square compartments, the most eastern of which are 
occupied with subjects from the Passion. About the middle of 
the wall is a figure seated and playing a trumpet; while farther 
on St. George encounters an immense dragon—which latter, un- 
fortunately, has become nearly obliterated. However, if we may 
judge from what remains, he must have been a magnificent 
monster, his head resembling that of a whale, while the in- 
tricacy of the convolutions of his tail shews that the old spirit of 
the Northern grotesque had not died out in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.. Immediately below the head of the whale is what we 
should call in modern days a jib-door, the upper part of which 
contains an equally grotesque tournament between a goat 
mounted on a dog and another animal mounted on a sheep; 
a pig seated on his hind legs sounds the charge on a horn ;— 
a subject we should more expect to find in a Pompeian frieze 
than in a Christian church. 

Thus much for the church at Roda, which we have de- 
scribed at length because it is the only one in the work which 
is entirely illustrated, and which gives a complete idea of the 
variety of subjects, scriptural, legendary, and allegorical, em- 
ployed in one single church. Not that it must be supposed that 
we have to any degree exhausted the treasures of iconography 
contained in M. Mandelgren’s book; on the contrary, that 
gentleman proceeds to illustrate portions of no less than seven 
different churches, each of which has something new to the stu- 
dent of such matters. Most of the latter plates are devoted to 
the paintings on the groinings of the fifteenth-century churches, 
and shew the Northern method of dividing the panels between 
the ribs, which becomes rather a difficult operation when the 
ribs are numerous. However, at the present day we luckily 
do not execute elaborate vaulting, and such examples are there- 
fore less useful to the student than that of the two churches 
of Bjeresjo and Roda, which shew him how to treat the broad 
surfaces of wall which are almost always found in good early 
architecture. In conclusion, it is to be hoped that a large sale 
will eventually reward the author for his great perseverance 
during twenty years. The book is certainly a most useful one, 
and although its price would prevent many private individuals 
from possessing it, still there is no reason why public libraries, 
and, above all, archeological societies, should be without it. 


Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII, z2z* 
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NEW FACTS RELATIVE TO CHRISTIAN SEPULTURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By toe Asse Cocuer. 


Pikes in the Graves.— Buckles and Rings.—Chaplets.—Cockle-shells pierced.— 
Sandals. 

In 1860 I laid before the readers of the Revue de l’ Art Chrétien 
the particulars of some novel facts which I had observed in Christian 
burials of the Middle Ages. During the two years that my researches 
have continued on this interesting branch of our national archeology, I 
have collected many particulars calculated, as I believe, to interest 
liturgists, archeologists, and ecclesiologists. Some of the observations 
I here submit are the result of my readings and travellings; but the 
greater part are the fruits of my personal discoveries. 

1. Pikes in the graves.—The first peculiarity seems to me confined 
to the diocese of Evreux; for the only parish in the diocese of Rouen 
in which the fact has been revealed is that of Caudebec-les-Elbeuf, 
which is only in our diocesan circumspection since the Concordat, in 
consequence of the departmental division of 1790. The brotherhood 
that retains this custom is a Society of St. Michael, of whose origin I 
am ignorant. In spite of our researches we have not been able to pro- 
cure a copy either of the rules or the statutes of the association, which 
no longer exists at Caudebec, and has disappeared in the diocese of 
Evreux. We only know that at Caudebec-les-Elbeuf at the time of 
the suppression (1820) the brotherhood of St. Michael was composed 
of only ene dozen of associates, all of whom have disappeared. Every 
year some one among them made a pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel 
(aux périls de la Mer), and on his return the fraternity went to meet 
him at the confines of the parish. Each of the pilgrim brothers carried 
a halberd, formed of a pike of iron, set upon a staff; and at the death 
of every brother the iron pike was deposited in the grave by his side. 
The three grave-diggers of Caudebec whom I have interrogated assure 
me that in digging they have met with these pikes. 

At Caudebec there remains only the memory of the fraternity of St. 
Michael. I except, however, a statue of the Archangel, as a warrior 
with a lance in his hand, that we see in the church; and an old flag 
of two colours which they still carry (or did so lately) in processions. 
This square standard was surmounted by the iron lance of St. Michael. 
In the department of the Eure the Society yet exists, as, for instance, at 
Huest and at Hanville near Evreux. 

2. Buckles and Rings.—In my first “ Particulars relative to Chris- 
tian Sepulture in the Middle Ages,”’ I have published the stone coffin 
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of a member of the abbey of St. Geneviéve of Paris*. This sarcopha- 
gus, opened in 1807, at the time of the destruction of the abbatial 
church, has been preserved in its original state by M. Alexandre 
Lenoir, and has been published, towards 1850, by M. Albert Lenoir, 
his son’. We advert to this monastic sepulture, of which the coffin is 
Frankish, while the last occupant was most probably an ecclesiastic of 
the sixteenth century, as we judge from the costume and the four 
charcoal vessels which accompanied him. This ecclesiastic was habited 
in his monastic costume, with a girdle fastened by a buckle, A second 
instance of this custom was presented last year. 

In July, 1861, excavations for the foundations of a sacristry were 
made on the north of the church of Auffay (arrondissement de Dieppe). 
Apprized of the discovery of encaustic tiles, of tombstones, and even of 
incense vases, I proceeded to the site, and I myself discovered a skele- 
ton bearing at the girdle a buckle and two rings, in bronze. These 
three interesting objects were enveloped in some dark-coloured matter, 
which I considered to be the remains of leather or woollen®. Was 
this the corpse of a layman or of an ecclesiastic? It is what I cannot 
pretend to decide, looking merely to the medieval custom of laymen 
and monks wearing girdles. ‘‘Cingula pro lumbis,” says a description 
of Paris of the fourteenth century. Although this discovery has been 
made in a cloister, I was uncertain to which class to attribute the re- 
mains. But a second discovery, made some months after, inclined me 
to recognise in them the monastic costume. 

In October last, when excavating the ruins of the celebrated abbey 
of St. Wandrille, I found before the chief altar of the ancient basilica 
an interment, which I could not suppose could be other than that of 
a Benedictine of Fontenelle. At the girdle of the defunct was found 
a buckle, and two rings of bronze precisely like those of Auffay. From 
this double discovery made in a priory and in an abbey of the order of 
St. Benedict, I have some right to conclude that the girdle and buckles 
are usual in the monastic sepulture of the Middle Ages. I may also 
mention the discovery, by M. L. Métayer, of a buckle resembling ours in 
a grave in the Madeleine de Bernay. 

3. Chaplets—When we ‘see daily so many chaplets in the hands 
and in the dwellings of Catholics, it may be supposed it would be 
natural to expect to find them upon the dead. However it is not so: 
and up to the present time, in my numerous excavations in churches and 
in cemeteries, I have only found two chaplets. The first was found in 





* Revue de lV’ Art Chrétien, tom. iv. p. 434; Quelques particularités relatives 
a la sépulture chrétienne de Moyen-Age, p. 12. 
» A, Lenoir, Statist. Mon. de Paris, 13° liv. pl. xi. figs. 1 et 10. 
© Bulletin de la Soc. des Antiquaires de Normandie, 2° année, p. 383. 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 34 
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1860 in digging upon the site of the destroyed church of Etran, near 
Dieppe. Beads in wood were mounted upon a chain of silver, or of 
copper silvered. We know it was near a corpse; but not being present 
at the moment of discovery I cannot say upon what part of the body it 
was placed. The second chaplet was found in the church of St. Wandrille, 
in October, 1861. It accompanied the corpse of an ecclesiastic, and 
was composed of beads of wood mounted upon latten wire, the cross 
itself being formed of beads of wood, and terminated, we believe, by 
a medallet of copper, of St. Benedict, which may be assigned to the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

To these humble discoveries we may add that, in 1861, chaplets in 
wood have been discovered at Bernay, in an ancient convent of the Cor- 
deliers; they accompanied the corpses of ecclesiastics: and in 1858 
one was discovered by M. L. Métayer, of Bernay, in the choir of St. 
Leger de Rostes (Eure). It was upon the corpse of one of the Capu- 
chins clothed in his chasuble, having near his head a charcoal vessel, 
and on his right side a cord, on which was suspended a chaplet made of 
beads of wood, hard, and like ebony. The divisions often were indicated 
by beads of a different kind; and to the chaplet were attached two me- 
dallets and a little cross of ebony. In the coffin, made of pear-tree 
wood, and filled with boughs of plants of the heath, was placed a coin 
of the sixteenth century *. 

4. Escallop shells.—At Fécamp, tombs attributed to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries have been discovered. In them were charcoal 
vases, containing charcoal, the vases being perforated in the body. 
There were also found escallop shells pierced with two holes, as worn 
by pilgrims. These have been found in other places, and described as 
being placed one upon each shoulder of the defunct. 

5. Sandals.—Sandals in leather were discovered in 1861 in the sepul- 
tures of the Benedictines of St. Wandrille ; they are attributed to the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. They have also been 
found at Jumiéges and various places in France and in England*. The 
texts of the two great liturgic oracles of the Middle Ages seem to prove 
clearly that these sandals were symbolical. To this effect speak Jean 
Beleth, Chancellor of the University of Paris in the twelfth century, and 
his commentator Guillaume Durand‘. 





4 Engravings of this medallet (which is common enough) have been published. 
The initials upon it are read to signify as follows :— 
“ Vade Retro Satana, 
Non Suadeas Mihi Vana: 
Sunt Vana Que Libas, 
Ipse Venena Bibas.” 
© A full account has been printed in the Revue de la Normandie, Rouen, 1862. 


‘ The interment of sandals with the deceased is of remote and pagan antiquity, 


of which many examples must be known to our readers.—Ep. 
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ON DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE RELATING TO WORCESTER 
IN MS. REPOSITORIES IN WORCESTER’. 


Tue few notices I may be able to lay before this meeting re- 
specting the documents relating to this city and county must, 
I need scarcely say, be exceedingly imperfect. It was never 
my intention, however, to attempt to present more than some 
indications of the stores that exist. To any one disposed to 
research, and especially to the members of the Institute, it 
would be a waste of time to shew the great importance of docu- 
mentary evidences upon every subject which comes under their 
notice. Their value has been more apparent than ever when 
so many are doing their best to fill up the bald pictures which 
the writers of past times have presented to us, We now know 
the value of the curious and interesting details illustrative of 
the inner life of our ancestors, which so many members of the 
Institute have brought before this section, and others lately 
assembled, 

All who heard the valuable and entertaining lecture upon the 
great cathedral must have been struck with the few references 
to documentary evidences which Professor Willis was able to 
give. Repeatedly was their absence deplored by the lecturer, 
and the only data for the periods of the construction of the 
main portion of the building were given by him from a docu- 
ment drawn up by a prebendary many years ago, “ from some 
old record which was now destroyed :” so, too, with regard to 
many other of the great ecclesiastical buildings to which atten- 
tion has been directed during our visit. And yet we know 
quite enough of the careful and businesslike manner in which 
the affairs of monastic establishments were conducted during 
the Middle Ages. And we know so much of the records of 
many such establishments elsewhere to be sure that as regards 
this county such evidences must have existed, and that they have 
either perished or are lying neglected and unknown. It was 
to assist in ascertaining these facts that I ventured to request 
permission of the authorities to examine the collections in their 
charge, and never was such a request more cordially responded 
to than by the officials of this cathedral and of this corpora- 





* A paper read at the Worcester Meeting of the Archwological Institute, by 
Joseph Burtt, Esq., Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, July 28, 1862, 
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tion. I think I shall be able to shew you that you must not ex. 
pect from me any great illustrations of new facts, or any satis- 
factory solutions of grave doubts. It is for those who may come 
afterwards upon the field to effect these results, and I shall be 
content if my humble efforts shall in any way have cleared the 
way for them, or indicated to them the path which might be 
followed. 

I shall now attempt to give some account of the MS. stores 
which have passed under my hands. 

First, with regard tothe muniments of the Dean and Chapter. 
The registers of the bishops of this see are well known. It is 
not my intention to give you a catalogue, and to describe details 
that may be most uninteresting to many. It is sufficient for 
me to say, as regards the bishops’ registers, that they are gene- 
rally in very good condition, that their contents have already 
been much used (as indeed they are the only evidences of the 
Chapter which have), but that they are by no means exhausted. 
They are full of copies of charters of various kinds, and other 
documents attesting numerous important transactions, which 
teem with local names, and which will supply many particulars 
of the changes through which they have passed. As an ex- 
ample, too, of their miscellaneous character, 1 may mention 
the curious and interesting will of Bishop Giffard, enrolled in 
the second volume. There is also a curious record of proceed- 
ings as to the marriage of William de Monte Caniso, and 
several cases recorded of serious disputes arising out of the 
infraction of the sanctuary privileges. 

Beside these bishops’ registers are the cartularies, or books 
of register of the see during its vacancy, and of the ancient 
priory independent of the see. Among these I am confident 
a zealous enquirer would find much new and valuable material 
which has escaped the researches or been thought below the 
notice of previous workers. Again I can give an example, by 
referring to the existence of portions of MSS. of a date long 
antecedent to the books themselves which have been worked 
up in the binding. These have not yet been submitted to the 
notice of a competent authority, but I need hardly say that 
every portion of Saxon MS. has value; and a very interesting 
addition to the literature of that time was made by the dis- 
covery, at Gloucester, of a portion of the Life of St. Swithin, 
found under exactly similar conditions to those I have men- 
tioned. They were the subject of a most valuable paper by 
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Professor Earle, which was read at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute in 1860. 

I now come to the mine of unwrought material contained in 
the accounts of the officers of the ancient priory; and here I 
must again remind you of the elementary character of the 
report I am as yet able tomake. You will find in nearly every 
one of the small documents submitted to your notice in the 
Museum some point of interest, some item of instruction, which 
would occupy a considerable portion of your time if properly 
considered. During the short time I have been able to devote to 
this enquiry, some hundreds of rolls of accounts and some thou- 
sands of deeds of various kinds have passed through my hands, 
and you will not therefore expect much in the way of description 
of them: I wish simply to indicate their existence as a fact. 

In the paper quoted by Professor Willis as the production 
of the prebendary Mr. Hopkins, there is a list of the officers of 
the ancient priory which preceded the present cathedral. Ac- 
counts of all the officers he has mentioned have been found in 
considerable numbers, and besides them I have found others 
furnished by the “ precentor,” the “ refectorarius,” and the 
“ sub-cellerarius.” There are no lists of these rolls of account : 
therefore if. Mr. Hopkins’ list of these officers is that upon 
which our idea of the priory is to be established, we have at 
once to make three additions to it. Many of these accounts 
contain interesting particulars of the inner life of the members 
of the priory. 

I have already spoken of the very considerable number of 
the deeds and other documents not entered in books. Among 
them it may be safely said that very many exist bearing with 
great particularity and minuteness upon many points and cir- 
cumstances which we should have great interest in elucidating. 
Among them I will specify a few, of which the subject-matter 
seemed of more than usual interest. 

A pitiful letter from the Prior and Chapter of Worcester, 
transmitted by the Bishop to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
setting out the causes (particularly specifying actions with the 
citizens of Worcester) through which they had come to such 
decay and poverty that it was a scandal to the Church (.p. 1330). 

Numerous notarial instruments relating to matters in which 
the priory was concerned. 





> Gent. Maa., Sept. 1860, p. 270. 
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Grants of lands in the city and county of Worcester, leases 
and records of other transactions relating to the same, con- 
taining many local names and boundaries. 

Notification by the Bishop of Worcester of the limits of the 
cemetery and sanctuary (4.p. 1460), in consequence of so many 
disputes having arisen respecting them. They were said to 
begin “from the great door of the cathedral charnel-house by 
the great stone wall of our palace to the great gate of the said 
palace,” and continuing through the whole circuit. 

A portion of a copy of a statute roll 5 Edward III. 

An account of arms and soldiers’ apparel in the reign of 
Elizabeth, headed “A remembraunce what was bestowed at 
London for furnyture for M". Deane and Chapt*.” 

A letter to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester on behalf of 
Bartholomew Mason in respect of the vicarage of St. John’s, 
signed by Lord Burleigh and others of Elizabeth’s council. 

Ordinances made for the almsmen of the priory in the 
fourteenth century, setting out that they should be clerks of 
elegant stature, poor, but apt to learn, and containing pro- 
visions as to their food and education, together with their due 
castigation and monition when required. 

Lastly, I would mention a Saxon copy of a charter nearly 
three centuries earlier than the copy (a.p. 770) by which 
Uhtred, “ Regulus” of the Wiccians, grants certain privileges 
to his officer Ethelmund, In Thomas’s History of the Cathe- 
dral there is a notice of a charter of the same date to the 
monastery of Worcester granting land at Stoke; but without 
consulting authorities not now at command, it is impossible to 
speak of the interest to be attached to the instrument found on 
Saturday afternoon. It is, however, a fiue specimen of Latin 
written in the Saxon character. 

The mention of this deed brings me fairly to some remarks 
upon the neglected condition of the collection, now kept in 
a chamber in the clerestory of the cathedral, Here was an in- 
strument not later than the eleventh century, and probably an- 
terior to the Norman Conquest, found crumpled and dirty, 
pushed in a drawer with dozens of others more crumpled and 
dirty still, of all kinds and of all dates. Certainly with the 
accommodation at the disposal of those having charge of these 
documents, nothing less could be expected, however it might be 
desired. The conveniences at their disposal seem not to extend 
beyond what is due for the safety of those which relate to the 
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business matters in their administration, and to which of course 
their attention is first given. It is not for me, however, to 
trace the causes which have reduced the numerous documents 
I have been most obligingly permitted to examine to the con- 
dition in which they now exist, but it would be very easy to 
do so. Their condition is doubtless a source of great regret 
to those having charge of them, but it is not easy to propose 
a remedy for it. In the Dedication of the excellent History 
of the learned Dr. Thomas, he speaks of many of the original 
papers and letters which he had transcribed and printed as 
having “long lain a prey to moths and worms, and are in 
several places scarcely legible.” With the exception of some 
to which the attention of the officers has been called, they are 
still in the condition lamented by Dr. Thomas. ‘The rolls of 
accounts have been only partly sorted out, and many of them 
are much injured by dirt, and by being crumpled up. But the 
smaller deeds are perhaps in the worst condition. It is pro- 
bable that for centuries they have had no protection whatever, 
and large numbers must have been lost, while others are damaged 
beyond repair. Under such circumstances many seals must 
have perished, and I must draw special attention to the fact 
that the one example of the seal of the famous Wulstan known 
to Dr. Thomas, and engraved in his work, is not now known to 
be in the collection. In our Museum we have, however, been 
able to exhibit an example of the seal by the favour of Mr. 
Dixon of York, to whom it belongs. It is attached to a very 
fine charter, which has been printed in the “ Archeological 
Journal,” and was obtained for exhibition to the inhabitants 
of the place to which it refers through the kind mediation 
of Dr. Raine of Durham. 

Before leaving the collection of the Chapter documents, I 
must refer to a parcel very lately brought to our notice by the 
obliging attention of Mr. Hooper. It is a small packet of ori- 
ginal letters of Charles I., all signed by him, and dated from 
the 5th May, 1641, to 20th October, 1643. They are directed 
to the Bishop of Worcester, who was then Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, and in that position, in the chief city devoted to the 
royal cause, of great consideration to his Sovereign. They 
relate chiefly to matters coming before him in that capacity, 
but one of them refers specially to this city, as it directs the 
levy of troops to protect the Bishop, and prevent his being re- 
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moved from his diocese, as he “ hath bin menaced to be sent 
for in disgracefull maner to the Parliament.” They will be an 
interesting addition to the memorials of those sad times. 

I have but very few remarks to make upon the collection of 
documents belonging to the Corporation, to which access has 
been most courteously afforded me. ‘The collection is very 
small, but it is in good condition, and (with the exception of 
one small parcel) the substance of every document has been 
fairly calendared. Their contents have been turned to con- 
siderable uccount in the interesting and entertaining volumes 
relating to this city which have been produced by Mr. Noake; 
but that they had not been exhausted by him, I may refer to 
a highly interesting paper upon the “ Fortifications of Wor- 
cester,” written by Mr. Woof, and by him contributed to the 
Natural History Society. I should wish to direct your atten- 
tion particularly to this production. I think, however, that the 
municipal documents will still supply illustrations of the early 
condition of this city which have not yet been noted. 

I will now make a few references to the collections of those 
gentlemen who have been kind enough to contribute some of 
their documentary stores to our Museum. These, however, 
must be looked upon simply as specimens. I have been in- 
formed that the documents relating to the Hanley Castle pro- 
perty of Sir Edmund Lechmere are very numerous, and among 
them many of interest would doubtless be found. Among 
those in the Museum, I would specially mention a small but 
fine charter of Ralph de Mortimer in the twelfth century, to 
which the seal is attached in a manner of which no example has 
yet been noticed. 

The bulk of MSS. of various kinds preserved at Stanford 
Court, independent of those relating to the property, is con- 
siderable, and they were chiefly collected by Solicitor-General 
Winnington in the seventeenth century. By the obliging 
courtesy of the present baronet, we are permitted to exhibit in 
the Museum two documents of great interest—not, however, 
connected with the county. One is a finely illuminated MS. 
collection of the statutes made at the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and the other is an able State paper, drawn up by the 
advisers of Queen Elizabeth, to exonerate her from blame in the 
matter of the Queen of Scots. It is a valuable historical paper, 
not quite new to the historical student, and Sir Thomas Win- 
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nington has kindly placed it in the hands of the Camden Society, 
who are about to publish it. It will then doubtless receive the 
attention it deserves. 

The most considerable collection of original charters shewn 
in the Museum are those belonging to the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Pakington. Possessing the site of the nunnery at Westwood, 
the title-deeds of the house are also in his hands; although 
I am not aware of their extent, nor can I speak of their import- 
ance or interest, beyond what are exhibited in the Museum. 
If they are at all complete or considerable, they will contain 
much of interest relating to the community to which they be- 
longed, to its transactions with those about them, and to its 
connexion with the neighbouring property. 

I must close these few and imperfect notices in the most im- 
perfect manner, by referring to the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. The wealth of that collection in documentary evi- 
dences of all kinds is well known as a fact, but it is a matter 
of deep regret that so little has yet been made known of their 
nature and extent ; and though an old member of the Institute, 
he is not with us to afford any information respecting them. 

I will now conclude by begging you to consider these few re- 
marks simply as aids to those who may have leisure and incli- 
nation to examine the original sources of information. The 
time at my disposal has been so short, and, as regards the 
Chapter documents, their condition is so unfavourable, that 
my examination has been carried on under the greatest dis- 
advantages. If my remarks should in any way conduce to their 
improvement in that respect, I shall feel amply repaid. 





Since reading the above, I have been permitted to examine 
the books preserved in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 
Of these, an account given in Smith’s Catalogue has been 
lately reprinted. It gives but an imperfect idea of the col- 
lection, which is rich in the religious, medical, and philo- 
sophical works of the Middle Ages. Many of the works are, 
unfortunately, much injured by damp, and by the very bad 
condition or total want of covers or bindings. There is a fine 
specimen of the English language of the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in a large Psalter, of which the texts are the 
only Latin portion. On pointing out the unsuitability of the 
presses against the wall for the books, the presses have been 
removed, and a fine Norman arcade found behind them. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 3B 
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HISTORY OF ECCLESFIELD*. 


Mr. Eastwoop has produced a very complete and useful 
specimen of a local history. The book is the more remark- 
able, because it is clear that Mr. Eastwood is not a very pro- 
found or scientific antiquary in any branch. The architectural 
description of the church is meagre, and is clearly the work 
of one not very well versed in architectural technicalities. The 
historical portion is not written in the way in which it would 
be by one thoroughly accustomed to historical inquiries. Yet 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Eastwood has really done his 
task better than it would have been done by one who was 
specially learned in any particular line. Such an one would 
have been tempted to give undue prominence to his own branch 
of the subject. An architectural antiquary might have pro- 
duced a mere monograph of Ecclesfield Church; a documentary 
antiquary might have produced a mere collection of records 
about Ecclesfield Manor and Priory. Either would probably have 
despised a great many details which Mr. Eastwood has inserted, 
and which have an use of their own. Neither would have pro- 
duced so thorough and complete a local history as Mr. East- 
wood has done. Mr. Eastwood’s attempts at general disqui- 
sitions are weak, and he does not always understand techni- 
calities, either historical or architectural. But he has knowledge 
aud tact enough to keep him from serious blunders, and his 
general love for his subject keeps him from giving any part 
of it an exaggerated prominence over the rest. It is no slight 
praise to say of Mr. Eastwood’s book that, while he is full and 
minute enough to satisfy, as we should suppose, the most exact- 
ing inhabitant of Ecclesfield, there are large parts of the volume 
which may be read, not without interest, by those who know 
Ecclesfield only through Mr. Eastwood’s history. 

Ecclesfield is a parish in the southern part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the district locally known as Hallam- 
shire. It is a very large parish, and besides a large allowance 
of wood, moor, and mountain, it contains a principal village 
and seven dependent hamlets or ecclesiastical districts. Mr. 





* “The History of Ecclesfield, in the County of York. By the Rev. J. East- 
wood, M.A.” (London: Bell and Daldy.) 
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Eastwood has worked out, with most praiseworthy diligence, 
everything, old and new, which can be found out about these 
places, or about anybody who ever lived in any of them. To 
critics or readers who take no special interest in Ecclesfield the 
chief points of attraction will be found, as in other places, to 
centre round the history of the Manor, the Priory, and the 
Parish Church, 

Hallamshire can boast the honour of having once had for its 
lord no less a man than the great Earl Waltheof. Mr. East- 
wood is somewhat vague in his account of the patron hero of 
Crowland; we are sorry to find him believing in Ingulf; and 
he ludicrously overstates matters when he says that the English 
owners of estates were “in most instances put to death” by 
William the Conqueror. From Waltleof the lordship passed 
to his wicked widow Judith, and under her it seems to have 
been held by a certain Roger de Busli. It then passed through 
the hands of Lovetofts, Furnivals, and Nevils, till we find it 
again in the hands of a lord of more than local fame, the first 
Earl of Shrewsbury, better known by the illustrious name of 
Talbot. From the champion of England, the last bulwark of 
Aquitaine, it passed to the successive Earls of Shrewsbury, till, 
in 1616, it was transferred, by the marriage of Lady Alethea 
Talbot with Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, to the ducal 
house of Norfolk, in whose hands it has since continued. 

“ Hitherto,” as Mr. Eastwood says, “we have spoken of the 
Manor of Ecclesfield as if it had always continued in the hands 
of the lords of the rest of Hallamshire.” Manorial rights, how- 
ever, over at least part of the parish were in the hands of the 
spiritual patrons of the place, between whom and its temporal 
lords there were not unfrequent dissensions. LEcclesfield was 
an instance of that strange abuse by which possessions in Eng- 
land, both spiritual and temporal, were held by monasteries in 
foreign countries. This of course is maiuly owing to the fact 
that so many of William’s followers held land both in Normandy 
and in England, and deemed it an act of piety to enrich the 
religious houses of their own land with some part of the spoils 
of the conquered people. As long as the King of England and 
the Duke of Normandy were the same person—Mr. Eastwood 
ought to know better than to talk of England and Normandy 
being “but one kingdom” —no public evil arose from this 
practice. A parish in Yorkshire suffered no more from having 
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its tithe appropriated and its rents paid to an Abbey in Nor- 
mandy than if they had gone to an Abbey in Sussex. There 
was the general evil of appropriations and absentee Jandlordism, 
but nothing more. But when the two countries became distinct, 
and commonly hostile, the evil made itself very plainly felt. 
It was clearly against public policy to allow a considerable 
revenue to go yearly out of the realm to enrich the enemy’s 
country. Hence, at the breaking out of a war with France, 
one of the commonest measures was to sequester the property 
of the Alien Priories. At last the nuisance was got rid of by 
their general suppression in the fifteenth century, when a large 
portion of their revenues went towards the endowment of the 
great foundations of King Henry the Sixth and Archbishop 
Chichele. 

The foreign house which thus obtained property in the parish 
of Ecclesfield was the Abbey of Fontenelle, or St. Wandrille, in 
Normandy. It lies near Caudebec, not far from the right bank 
of the Seine, and in the neighbourhood of the two other great 
monasteries of Jumiéges and St. Georges de Boscherville. The 
exact time when the monks of St. Wandrille obtained possessions 
at Ecclesfield is not exactly known, but it seems to have been 
during the reign of Henry the First, and by the gift of the then 
lord of Hallamshire, Richard of Lovetoft or William his son. 
They obtained, as usual, the advowson and rectory, and, as far 
as we can make out from the documents quoted by Mr. East- 
wood, they first endowed a vicarage in 1245. The Abbey, as 
Rector, was to receive two-thirds of the tithe, and the Vicar 
one-third. This endowment, however, did not last, for at the 
beginning of the next century complaints are made to the Arch- 
bishop of York of the neglected state of the parish. It was large 
and scattered—“ampla et diffusa’”—but “ no regular vicar had 
been instituted to the said church for some years, nor any one 
else having the cure of souls.” A better comment cannot be 
needed on the misappropriation of ecclesiastical property in 
England to the enrichment of foreign monks. It might be too 
much to expect the Abbot of St. Wandrille to care much for 
the cure of souls at Kcclesfield, but this abundantly shews that 
the Abbot of St. Wandrille ought never to have had property, 
least of all tithe property, at Ecclesfield. At last, in 1810, the 
then Archbishop, William Greenfield, procured the cessation of 
this scandal, and the endowment by the monks of a Vicar and 
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two assistant Chaplains. The advowson of course still remained 
in the Abbey. 

‘These injurious privileges were not held by the foreign monks 
without dispute. ‘Their right both to the manor and the ad- 
vyowson was occasionally disputed by persons on the spot, and 
the first endowment of the Vicarage in 1245 was the result of 
a compromise between the Abbey and an English clerk, one 
Jeremy of Ecclesfield, who claimed the Rectory, and seemingly 
the Manor also. Apparently, as Mr. Eastwood says, the Abbey 
let out both to farm, the tenant providing for the parish duty, 
or, if, like Jeremy, he chanced to be himself in holy orders, dis- 
charging it himself. Jeremy was not the first of his family who 
had held the lease, but probably he was the last. Being a priest, 
he could have no direct heirs; if he had no collateral heirs, he 
may have thought that his bargain was a good one for his own 
life. He gave up a disputed, and probably unfounded, claim to 
the freehold of the Manor and Rectory, but he got one-third of 
the spirituals, as Vicar for life, without any deduction, and the 
rest of the spirituals and all the temporals as tenant for life, at a 
yearly rent of 20 marks. At his death the monks seem to have 
thought that the Vicarage lapsed to themselves, and they there- 
fore failed to appoint a successor. Hence the unsatisfactory 
state of things which was reformed by Archbishop Greenfield. 

The Abbey of St. Wandrille, as usual, established a small 
dependent establishment on the spot, chiefly for the sake of look- 
ing after its property. It is well known that monasteries of 
considerable importance, as Leominster, Malvern, Brecon, and 
Steyning, were often in a state of greater or less dependence on 
some other house, native or foreign. But these, though some 
greater house possessed a certain degree of authority over them, 
were still distinct corporations, with officers, rights, and property 
of their own. The Priory at Ecclesfield, on the other hand, was 
one of the very smallest class of dependent houses. It consisted 
merely of two or three of the monks of St. Wandrille, sent over 
mainly as stewards on behalf of the parent house, and possessing 
no rights or property of their own of any kind. They had 
a small house and chapel near the parish church, portions of 
which, including a thirteenth century triplet, still remain under 
the name of Ecclesfield Hall. These alien monks seem not to 
have had a pleasant time of it, the lands of St. Wandrille being 
several times seized into the King’s hands in the reigns of the 
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three Edwards. Indeed their possession did not even last till the 
general suppression of Alien Priories. In 1386 the Priory was 
again in the King’s hands, and in that year Richard the Second 
gave all that had belonged to St. Wandrille at Ecclesfield to the 
newly founded Carthusian house of St. Anne near Coventry. 
The Carthusian monks do not seem to have kept up any de- 
pendent house at Ecclesfield at all, but to have leased out the 
whole of their property there. In 1542 Henry the Eighth 
granted Manor, Rectory, and Advowson, in exchange for other 
property, to Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury. Since then the 
former estates of St. Wandrille have been held by the successive 
Lords of Hallamsltire. According to Mr. Eastwood, they con- 
sist of 600 acres of land, with the rectorial tithe and the Advow- 
son of the Vicarage. Had Richard of Lovetoft been less eager 
to enrich foreign monks, the church of Ecclesfield might have 
remained a Rectory to this day °. 

Ecclesfield parish church, according to Mr. Eastwood’s ac- 
count, is a large cruciform building, mainly of Perpendicular 
date, but retaining some Early English portions. But when we 
have so unscientific a description given us as, “the learned in 
such matters point to ‘shafts and capitals’ in the interior as 
being of earlier date,” it is not easy to make anything out. 
As the pillars on the north side are round, we may suspect 
that we should really find Early English arches supporting 
a Perpendicular clerestory. Mr. Eastwood might surely find 
somebody able to explain to him such elementary matters as 
these. Anyhow it is plain that the church is externally Per- 
pendicular. The transepts are of slight projection and lower 
than the nave, but they derive some importance from the ad- 
dition of a quasi-aisle to the west. Mr. Eastwood mentions 
a rood-screen and stalls in the choir, and he gives wood-cuts 
which shew that they are really fine pieces of wood-carving ; 
but we cannot make out from his description whether the choir 
is under the tower or in the eastern limb. We gather that in 
1858 the chancel remained blocked off from the rest of the 
church. Since then there has been some kind of “ restoration,” 
which is not very minutely described. We are sorry to find that 





» The Vicarage is now valued at £573. This would make the whole tithe of 
the parish worth £1,719 yearly, a sum out of which the various district churches 
which have sprung up in the parish might have been decently endowed. Indis- 
criminate admirers of monachism should remember these things. 
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the Vicar recommended a “ Bazaar’’ in aid of the restoration, 
and that more than half the funds collected were raised by this 
very questionable means. 

Mr. Eastwood’s book contains a great many curious details 
about: the Vicars, the local charities, and various families be- 
longing to the parish. Some of these approach to the nature 
of gossip, but most of them are in their place in a local history. 
There is also a list of odd names and other grotesque entries 
from the Register. In some we can see nothing very wonder- 
ful; Bettriss and Betteris are simply mis-spellings for Beatrice, 
as Damoris and Damorous are for Damaris, nor is there any- 
thing very amazing in pairs of twins being called severally 
Peter and Paul, Isaac and Rebecca, Rachel and Leah, Abraham 
and Isaac. Ulysses and Penelope, in the like case, is certainly 
going rather further a-field. But some of the entries are indeed 
odd; for instance, of male names we find Dud, Zeruiah, and 
Amor; the list of wonderful female names is much longer, 
including Bethelina, Anthanna, Avarilda, Phoebus, [sic] Vir- 
tuous, Enchora, Armenial, Avalinda, Granada, Rocksinelia, 
Sabran, Saint, Meseems, Emott, Seana, Joney, Ishub, Ouneriffa, 
and Bodishai. 

We will end with a few matters taken atrandom. There are 
some primeval antiquities in the parish, but Mr. Eastwood gives 
no scientific account of them, only an extract from some by- 
gone writer in the “ Archzologia” who talks about “a piece of 
rock which appears to have artificial basons upon it.” Gvcology 
and scientific archeology combined have driven out this kind 
of nonsense in most places. We do not know whether Kccles- 
field is blessed with the presence of any members of the “ York- 
shire Welsh Club,” but this sort of talk savours greatly of 
Druids. 

In p. 34 Mr. Eastwood remarks that “Ship-money seems to 
have been as distasteful in those days as is the Income Tax at 
the present day.” He forgets the important difference that the 
one is legal and the other was illegal. 

In p. 47 Mr. Eastwood absurdly derives the first part of the 
name Ecclesfield from the Welsh Lglwys, as if it were Eglwys- 
field—half. Welsh, half English. He adds a note of what we 
must call twaddle :— 


“Tt is worthy of remark, that most of the ecclesiastical terms in the Saxon 
language, and doubtless also in the British which preceded the Saxon, were 
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corruptions of the corresponding Greek and Latin terms, as was only likely 
from the fact that Christianity was first made known in this country through 
the Romans, at the time when Roman legions were stationed in the various 
towns, which still record the fact of such occupation in the chester, caster, or 
cester, with which their names are compounded. Church (A. 8. cyre) is xupsaxh 
oixla, the Lord’s house ; mynstyr, or minster, is a corruption of monasteriwm. 
The words clere, prior, abbot, bisceop (Gk. éxicxoros, Brit. esgob), archbisceop, 
canon, regol (i.e. regula, rule), arckedekne, Pape (Brit. Pap), pallium, canceler, 
Apostol, and others, all of Greek or Latin origin, occur in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, pointing to the fact that words of this kind were naturalized in the 
language long before the time that the name of Ecclesfield is first mentioned.” 

Now here is a considerable display of elementary learning ; 
but what is it to the point? What on earth have we to do with 
“the British which preceded the Saxon?’ Who doubts that 
many ecclesiastical terms come to us from the Latin and, 
through the Latin, from the Greek ? How could they fail so to 
do? Of course the really remarkable thing, both in German and 
in Old-English, is not that so many Latin words were adopted, 
but that so many were translated into good Teutonic. The 
derivation of Cyrice from xupiaxy or xvptaxov, though accepted 
by better scholars than Mr. Eastwood, is against all analogy ; 
but «upiaxi) oixia (we have somewhere seen Kupiov olxos) we 
fancy that Mr. Eastwood has all to himself. But all this is 
nothing to the purpose, as long as we have the simple fact that 
the word Ecclesia was never adopted in English. In expound- 
ing the names of Yorkshire villages, we can have no right to 
drag in Welsh words. Mr. Eastwood, in the next page, gives 
the real derivation only to reject it. Zcclesfield is the field of 
the mythical hero Agel. Mr. Eastwood objects that, in the 
other places named after him, the gel is softened into Ayle-, 
and never becomes Eccle-. Very good; but throughout North- 
humberland we expect to find harsher forms retained, and the 
name is actually written Aiglesfeld and Eglesfeld in some of the 
early documents cited by Mr. Eastwood himself. 

We find from p. 72 that, so late as 1563, George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury (the keeper of Queen Mary), levied a feudal aid on 
his tenants at Ecclesfield and elsewhere, on the marriage of his 
eldest daughter. It was naturally “ paid with great reluctance.” 

In p. 117, Eleanor, sister of Edward the Third, is married by 
Mr. Eastwood to a mysterious person whom he calls “the Earl 
of Gerl.” The fact is that, in Rymer, he appears as Comes Ger- 
lensis, which is an evident mistake of either writer or printer 
for Gelrensis, the person meant being the Count of Gelders. 


2 
J 
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We will wind up with Mr. Eastwood’s account of a curious 
local custom :— 


“This village is one of the few places in which lingers an institution, once 
more popular than now, of a village pack of hounds. Almost every man who 
can afford to keep a hound, and some who cannot, feeds and maintains one of 
these animals in more or less good condition. These are kept from hunting 
out of season on their own account, by the cruel expedient of passing a wire 
through the ball of the foot and twisting it fast, a remnant of the barbarous 
custom of lawing or expeditating enjoined by the old forest charters. In the 
season the neighbouring landowners occasionally ‘give a day,’ on which wel- 
come occasions the village huntsman, duly licensed for the pursuit of game, 
summons his followers, biped and quadruped, by the sound of a horn, and forth 
come the latter trooping from the various cottages, yelping and tumbling over 
one another in their eagerness for the pursuit. Away they start, dogs and 
men, and it is hard if before the day is out they have not interpreted the leave 
to kill ‘a hare or two,’ into a permission to give chase to half a score. One of 
the old huntsmen still living, says that he has often walked and run with his 
pack forty miles and more, and carried perhaps a couple of hares great part of 
the way into the bargain, and it would take a good deal of hunting to tire 
him yet. A list has been preserved of more than forty hounds, with the names 
of the persons who kept them in 1751. Many of the names of the hounds, 
Musick, Gamester, Chanter, Nudger, etc., have descended to the present 
generation.” 





AncrenT GRAVES IN CABRACH, BANFFSHIRE.—About the end of August last, 
while a labourer was digging sand in a clover-field on the farm of Forteath, 
Cabrach, he came upon a stone coffin. This field, which is situated upon the 
north side of the river Deveron, would appear to have been in early days a grave- 
yard, for, during the past forty years, ten or twelve graves have been opened in 
various parts. ‘The greater part of these graves have been found by the plough 
laying bare the top of the cists; but it is now seen that numbers of graves have 
been dug very deep, so that the plough will not reach them, the top of the cists 
being from two to three feet below the surface. The last two found were acci- 
dentally laid open in digging for sand, and were only a few feet apart from each 
other. In the present instance the stone coffin is a parallelogram, measuring 
3 ft. llin. by 2ft. 4in. The sides and ends are formed of flags from 4 to 5 inches 
thick, of green stone, taken from the summit of the Keilmen’s Hill, distant about 
three-quarters of a mile. The lid, or covering, measures 4ft. 10in. by 3 ft. 6in., 
and is from 8 to 9 inches thick. The lid is a species of basalt, from a rock that 
overhangs the river upon the opposite side, distant about 300 yards, with a dip 
of upwards of 80ft. The coffin lies almost due east and west. In general, the 
graves found at Cabrach have had the bottums smoothly causewayed with round 
pebbles from the river; but in this one the bottom is laid with a flag. The body 
had been laid in the cist with the head towards the east, resting upon a flagstone 
for a pillow, about 5 inches diameter, with an elevation towards the north, and the 
body was compressed into the grave in a stooping position. An urn, which was 
found placed upon the breast, when exposed to the air, went to fragments. ‘The 
only thing observed within it was a piece of flint; it was not an arrow-head, nor 
any part of a warlike instrument. There was a considerable quantity of charcoal 
found in the grave, also below the flag at the bottom. The body was all decom- 
posed, except a part of the skull and the leg and thigh bones, which were in 
tolerable preservation.— Banffshire Journal. 


Gent. Mac, Voi. CCXIII. 





ECCLESIOLOGY OF WORCESTERSHIRE ®*. 


Tne county and diocese of Worcester are not co-extensive, and I pur- 
pose confining my observations to the churches of the former or civil 
division, including the fourteen parishes belonging to the diocese of 
Hereford. 

I shall first notice the different varieties of ground-plan, then briefly 
describe the chief characteristics of the various portions, and, lastly, point 
out the best examples of the several styles of medieval architecture 
exemplified in the churches of the county. 

Worcestershire contains 252 churches and chapels: of these, 157 re- 
main for the most part as they were left by the medieval church builders, 
saving the introduction of modern fittings and a few minor alterations ; 
19 churches have been partially and 31 wholly rebuilt; while 45 are 
entirely new structures, erected principally within the last fifty years, 
though a few were built during the last century, as Wribbenhall, Stour- 
port, and St. Thomas’s, Stourbridge. 

Almost every variety of plan is to be met with, from the simplest 
structure possessing only those essential features of a church, chancel 
and nave, to the complex arrangement of the conventual and cathedral 
church. 

Of the cruciform structure with a central tower—which may be termed 
the highest development of the plan of a Christian temple (whether 
considered from a symbolical or an esthetical point of view)—there are 
but three examples exclusive of conventual churches, viz., Ripple, Old 
Broadway, and Alderminster; and the latter is destitute of aisles either 
to nave or chancel. Transeptal churches without a central tower lose 
much of the cruciform effect; and the transepts, being lower than the 
body of the building, have the appearance of mere projecting chapels, 
which they frequently were. There are eleven churches of this descrip- 
tion, each having a tower at the west end of the nave, and four of them, 
viz., Kempsey, Powick, All Saints’, Evesham, and Bretforton, north and 
south aisles to the nave. Crowle, Oddingley, Birt’s Morton, and Middle 
Littleton, are small cruciform buildings without aisles. Seven churches 
in the neighbourhood of Evesham possess a transeptal chapel on one side 
of the nave only, five being on the north and two on the south side. 
Castle Morton and Severn Stoke have likewise a south transept, which in 
the latter case is balanced by a tower on the opposite side. 

Of churches with aisles, thirty-four have them on both sides of the 





* The substance of a paper by Mr. J. S. Walker, Hon. Sec. to Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, read at the meeting of the Archwological Institute, July 22, 1862. 
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nave, and twenty-nine on one side only—thirteen on the north and six- 
teen on the south. In twenty-four instances there is a chapel or aisle 
to the chancel, and mostly on one side only; while seventy-four churches 
possess neither aisles nor chapels, either to nave or chancel. 

Porches, as a rule, occupy the usual position on the south side of the 
nave; upwards of thirty, however, are on the north side; and at Leigh 
and Spetchley the porch stands against the west side of the western tower. 

The tower is almost universally found at the west end of the nave, 
103 out of 126 being so placed ; three stand in the centre of cruciform 
churches (besides the Cathedral and the conventual churches of Pershore 
and Great and Little Malvern), and six between the nave and chancel 
where there are no transepts. At Hampton Lovett, Areley Kings, and 
Cotheridge, the tower occupies the position of a south porch ; at Pirton 
it is on the north side of the nave; at St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, north 
of chancel ; Stoke Prior, south of chancel ; St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, 
and Eckington, west end of south aisle; at Severn Stoke, north-east of 
nave ; and at Dodderhill it forms the south transept, having been erected 
in the seventeenth century in place of the central tower, which was much 
injured during the civil wars. 

Forty bell-turrets rise from the west, and only three—Wyre, Alston, 
and the desecrated chapel at Netherton—from the east end of the nave. 
Sapey Pitchard Church has neither turret nor tower, the bells being hung 
just beneath the roof at the west end. 

Chancels are generally well developed, and even in the smallest 
churches are, as a rule, distinctly marked by being lower and narrower 
than the nave ; this is not, however, invariably the case, as in some in- 
stances the chancel appears externally to be a mere prolongation of the 
nave. Pershore Abbey Church and the crypt of the Cathedral are the 
only examples we have of the apse. 

About sixteen high chancel-screens remain more or less perfect : the 
finest are those at Shelsley Walsh, Little Malvern, Upton Snodsbury, 
and Blockley. The screen at Sedgeberrow is of very unusual design, 
having painted boards instead of tracery, and the lower part of stone. 
At Castle Morton is a very perfect high screen, surmounted by the royal 
arms, and bearing the date of 1682. The screens at Alvechurch and 
Hampton Lovett were removed during the recent restoration of those 
churches. ‘The lower or solid panels alone sometimes remain in their 
original position, as at Alfrick, Wickhamford, and Birt’s Morton, where 
the gates are still perfect, as they are also at Middle Littleton. Rood- 
lofts still exist at Besford, Leigh, and Strensham; they are of late date, 
and enriched with colour. The one at Strensham, containing twenty- 
four painted figures of saints and martyrs, now forms the front of a 
western gallery, and the loft at Bredon was removed about 1842. The 
roodbeam remains at Little Malvern and at Shelsley Walsh. 

The only example of an original reredos I have met with is at Sedge- 
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berrow: it consists of three large canopied niches extending the whole 
width of the five-light east window, the centre niche being raised con- 
siderably above the side ones and in front of the window, but the whole 
is much mutilated. 

No original stone altar remains. A portion of one figured in the 
“Glossary,” as existing at Bengeworth (at the east end of the north 
aisle), was destroyed when the church was repewed some years ago. 

Sedilia are scarce. The triple arrangement occurs in ten churches, the 
most elegant being the Decorated ones, at Kidderminster and Chaddesley 
Corbett, and the Early English ones at Kempsey. Double sedilia are 
met with in four churches; at Sedgeberrow and Bricklehampton they 
have much the appearance of stone arm-chairs. One wide arch encloses 
the seats at Alvechurch, and there is said to be a single sedile at Beoley. 

Piscine are very general, occupying the usual position in the chancel 
aisle, and south-east of nave. They are commonly under a plain trefoil- 
headed opening, but there is a rich example under a projecting canopy 
at Sedgeberrow. Double piscine are very rare, the only ones I know 
of being at Fladbury (elegant Early English), in the Cathedral, and in the 
window-sill of a chapel in the Cathedral crypt. The piscina at Kempsey 
contains three carved brackets instead of the usual shelf. At Bredon is 
a sort of low side window at the back, opening into the churchyard. 
The piscina is placed across the south-east angle of the chancel at Hill 
Croome, and in the east wall, south of the altar, at Great Comberton. 

We have but few Easter sepulchres. There is a richly-moulded 
niche, having much the appearance of a large piscina, on the north side 
of the sanctuary at Chaddesley Corbett, which was probably used for 
the purpose; as were also, no doubt, recessed tombs occupying a similar 
position, as the very fine example at Bredon. 

Low side windows are occasionally met with, but always blocked up, 
as at Fladbury, Chaddesley Corbett, Pedmore, and Holt. At the latter 
church are two of these openings, one under the north-west window of 
the chancel, and one in the aisle exactly opposite the other. The 
westernmost window on the south side of the chancel is sometimes 
lower than the others, and doubtless served the same purpose, whatever 
that might have been. Squints, or hagioscopes as they have been 
termed, are not so common as in some districts where the more fre- 
quent occurrence of intricate ground-plans rendered their introduction 
desirable. There are good plain examples at Little Malvern, opening 
from the side chancels at the choir ; at Bellbroughton is one command- 
ing a view of the altar from the rood-stairs; and one at St. John’s, 
Worcester, has been obliterated by the alterations recently carried out 
at that church. 

Stalls with miserere seats occur at the Cathedral, Great and Little 
Malvern, Ripple, and Holy Cross, Pershore. Altar-tables and rails are 
generally of a date subsequent to the Restoration, though some are pro- 
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bably earlier. The original chancel seats, returned against the screen, 
remain, at least on one side, at Birt’s Morton, Sedgeberrow, and 
Huddington. 

Side chapels, or aisles to the chancel, are frequently an extension of 
the nave-aisles eastward ; sometimes to the extreme end of the chancel, 
as at Claines, Rock, St. Lawrence’s, Evesham, St. Alban’s, St. Helen’s, 
St. Andrew’s, and St. John’s, Worcester; but often one bay eastward 
of the chancel-arch, as at Bromsgrove, Stoke Prior, and Alvechurch. 
Chapels with a gabled roof, and attached to the chancel, are often the 
private mortuary chapels of the lords of the manor, as at Spetchley, 
Hampton Lovett, Bockleton, and Cotheridge. 

There are original vestries at Bellbroughton, Chaddesley Corbett, 
Rock, Stoke Prior, and Suckley, all on the north side of the chancel, 
and having lean-to roofs, except Suckley, which is gabled transversely. 
At Rock and Stoke Prior is an upper as well as a lower chamber, the 
latter being vaulted with stone at Stoke. 

Passing on to the consideration of the nave, we find that it seldom 
exhibits any great height, owing to the absence of the clerestory, which 
occurs in but ten parish churches, and two or three of these possess it 
on one side only. The late Perpendicular church of St. Lawrence, 
Evesham, stands alone in having a clerestory to both nave and chancel, 
but here it does not alter the external appearance of the building, being 
hidden from view by the gabled roofs of the aisles. There is a Norman 
clerestory at Overbury, which is now an internal feature, in consequence 
of the widening of the aisles and the raising of their roofs in the four- 
teenth century. 

Eighteen churches have aisles with gabled roofs, but in the majority 
of cases the aisles are under lean-to roofs. The south aisle at St. John’s, 
Worcester, and the aisles at King’s Norton, are gabled north and south ; 
the transverse gables in the latter instance being, however, a compara- 
tively modern addition. Judging from old prints, the aisles to the former 
churches of St. Martin’s and All Saints’, Worcester, were treated in a 
similarmanner. The eastern bay of the aisle often formed a chantry or 
other chapel, the piscina and other indications of an altar being of common 
occurrence in this position; and the screens also remain at Salwarpe. 
At Shelsley Walsh the south-east angle of the nave was screened off to 
form a chantry, there being but one other example for such an arrange- 
ment in the kingdom. 

Roofs are for the most part of simple construction, the trussed rafter 
being the most common type; and it has always a good effect, which, 
however, is generally destroyed owing to the fashion which prevailed 
some century or more ago of plastering open-timbered roofs. Good 
cradle roofs exist at Sedgeberrow and Great Comberton; the timbers 
of the latter are remarkably massive, and neither of them have ever 
been plastered. There is a good Perpendicular roof over the nave at 
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Bromsgrove, and others of the same period at St. Peter’s, Droitwich, 
Church Honeybourne, Chaddesley Corbett, &c. ; but perhaps the finest 
is at Eckington, where the collar-pieces are richly ornamented with 
carving, the whole being now hidden from view by the introduction 
of a low plastered roof. Remains of coved and panelled roofs occur 
at Abberton, North Piddle, and at Grafton Flyford, where, at the east 
end of the nave, it is richly painted with the evangelistic symbols, 
stars, &c. There are flat panelled wooden ceilings over the transept at 
Severn Stoke, the chancel at Newland, the sanctuary at Besford, and 
the nave at Little Malvern—the latter now plastered. 

Stone vaulting is very rare: the only large spaces thus covered are 
the Cathedral and Pershore Abbey Church. Among the smaller ex- 
amples may be mentioned the tower and choir chapels of Great Mal- 
vern Priory Church, the chancel of Overbury, the chantry chapels at 
Evesham, the towers of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, Hales Owen, and 
Hampton, the porches at Bredon and Fladbury. 

Fonts are chiefly of the Norman and Perpendicular periods, the 
former being generally circular on a cylindrical stem, and the latter 
octagonal. The font at Warndon is heptagonal; and a few are Early 
English and Decorated. Traces of stoups are frequently to be met 
with on the right-hand side of the doorway or porch as you enter the 
church, though at Crowle it is on the left-hand side. Just within the 
doorway at Bricklehampton is a circular stoup, apparently Norman, 
and the only perfect example I have seen in the county. Above it is 
a plain bracket of the same date. 

I am not aware of any pulpits earlier than the fifteenth century, and 
but few of this date, as at Overbury, Lulsley, Grafton Flyford (now 
a prayer-desk), and St. John’s, Worcester. The only original stone 
pulpit is the well-known and very late Pointed one in the Cathedral. 
Jacobean pulpits are very common, and have sometimes an inscription 
with the date round the sound-board, as at Suckley and Broadwas. 
There is a heavy and very elaborate sounding-board, surmounted by 
a gilt “pelican in her piety,” at St. Swithin’s, Worcester. Hour-glass 
stands are met with at Bishampton, Offenham, and Oddingley; the 
latter is fixed on the top of an iron standard attached to the end of an 
open seat. The stand formerly in Shelsley Beauchamp Church is now 
in the possession of the Diocesan Architectural Society. 

Open seats, though not so general as in some counties, are yet very 
numerous, especially towards the southern and eastern sides of the 
county. The naves of Strensham, Overbury, Great Comberton, Crop- 
thorne, Elmley Castle, Chaddesley Corbett, and some other churches, 
are still filled with them. At Overbury, Bredon, Sedgeberrow, North 
Piddle, Cropthorne, &c., the bench-ends are richly ornamented with 
carved tracery; while plain standards, having merely a moulded top- 
rail, occur at Elmley Castle, Eckington, Birt’s Morton, Suckley, &c. 
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The seat-ends at Great Comberton and Chaddesley Corbett are simply 
cut square out of plain oak boarding, without any attempt at orna- 
mentation; and in some of our smaller churches seats of still ruder 
construction may occasionally be found. There is a sort of plain poppy- 
head termination to some of the standards at Sedgeberrow and the old 
seats at Hanley Castle. 

Pews of all shapes, sizes, and dates are of course to be found. One 
at Suckley bears the date 1684; and a pew door at Alvechurch was 
inscribed, “ Mr. Edmund Tayler, 1683.” 

Encaustic tiles are exceedingly common, there being but few churches 
entirely destitute of examples, though the pattern is often quite oblite- 
rated. Besides the extensive and well-known series of wall and floor 
tiles at Great Malvern Priory Church, excellent specimens occur at 
Bredon, Strensham, Worcester Cathedral, Holt, Wyre Piddle, Broadwas, 
Cotheridge, and Middle Littleton. 

With the exception of the beautiful windows at Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire is very poor in stained glass. There is, however, 
a considerable quantity of fine old glass at the little church of Od- 
dingley ; a few figures also remain at Little Malvern, Kempsey, Sedge- 
berrow, and Himbleton; and shields of arms and other fragments at 
Fladbury, Severn Stoke, and the Cathedral. 

The limits of this paper will not allow of more than a cursory glance 
at the sepulchral monuments of the county. Good recumbent effigies 
of early date occur at Great Malvern and Chaddesley Corbett. There 
is a cross-legged knight at Clifton-on-Teme; also a very fine fourteenth- 
century one under a richly-moulded recessed arch at Alvechurch. Ex- 
amples of fifteenth-century effigies may be seen at Stanford, Martley, 
and Kidderminster. Altar-tombs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are very common, and are generally surmounted by recum- 
bent or kneeling figures, frequently with rows‘of children at the sides, 
the whole occasionally under elaborate arched or flat canopies. The 
most gorgeous monument of this latter description is that to the 
memory of Giles Reede (1611), at Bredon. 

Brasses are comparatively rare, being found in seventeen churches 
only. Good examples at Fladbury, Strensham, Kidderminster, Alve- 
church, Blockley, Tredington, Stoke Prior, and Chaddesley. Incised 
slabs at Rock, King’s Norton, Cofton Hackett, Staunton, and Shelsley 
Walsh; the latter a cross. There is a very fine thirteenth-century 
raised cross on a plain tomb at Hagley; but the most interesting and 
numerous series of crosses and other memorials is to be found at Bredon, 
where there are also two or three medieval churchyard monuments. 
At Shelsley Walsh, and likewise at the Cathedral, is a floor-cross 
formed of encaustic tiles. Cast-iron slab at Himbleton, 1660. 

(To be continued.) 
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@riginal Documents. 





A SUBSIDY ROLL RELATING TO LONDON. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In arranging some papers in the muniment-room of 
J. Chamberlayne Chamberlayne, Esq., of Mangersbury Manor, near 
this town, I met with a roll that I conceive may have interest for your 
readers, and therefore, by the kind permission of the owner, I send 
you a transcript. 

It is a subsidy-roll, which shews the temporals and spirituals belong- 
ing to various religious houses within the Archdeaconry of London ; 
un the back is a similar return for the Archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
The document is in excellent preservation, the writing very exact and 
distinct, and the ink scarcely faded. The marginal notes appear to be 
in the same hand, but the ink is paler. The date of the document 
is uncertain. The mention of the abbey of Feschamp would seem 
to make it earlier than the suppression of the alien priories, but on 
the other hand the language of some at least of the marginal notes 
is certainly much later. Friends to whom I have submitted the 
document have expressed different opinions, judging from the hand- 
writing*. No doubt these notes will be the most interesting part 
of the whole, and it is to be regretted that they do not appear in 
every instance. Where they do, they give the exact locality of the 
property held in the archdeaconry by the various religious houses, 
and thus may furnish some useful hints for the London topographer. 
Probably some of your readers, who are better acquainted with ancient 
London than I am, will, through the medium of your pages, give the 
document its suitable illustration, and thus make its interest and value 
more apparent than may be the case at first sight.—I am, &c., 

Lower Swell Vicarage, Stow-on-the- Wold, D. Roycr. 

September, 1862. 





ARCHIDIACONAT’ LONDON’. 
ALBANI. 
Abbas et co’ventus S’ci Albani In p’och’ §’ci b’n’dicti Wode- 
h’ent sp’ualia ibid’m . = ._—-xviij! x* yj¢ wart. 
Inde decima, xxxvij*.ob’. Me- 
dietas decime . ° -  Xviij® vj? q@ 





* Judging from a tracing of a small part that has been sent to us, we should 
take it to belong to the reign of Henry VIII. The circumstance of Feschamp 
occurring on the roll at such a date may be explained by the fact that the alien 
houses and their property, in Middlesex and certain other counties, were not seized 
by Henry V., but continued until the general dissolution.—Eb. 
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Abbas 8’ci Augustini Cantuar’ 
h’et temp’alia ibid’m 

Inde decima, iiij* v4 ob’ q 
Mediet’ decime . 


ff’res S’ci Antonini h’ent tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m 

Inde decima, ix* ob’. 
dec’ 


Mediet? 


Prior et co’ventus de Ber- 
mundsey he’t sp’ualia in 
Archidiac’ p’dict J 

Idem h’ent temp’al’ ibid’m 

Sm* p’tic?ar’ tam sp’ualiv’ 
q*m temp’aliu’ p’d’cor’ 

Inde decima, eviijs iiij* ob’ q 
Mediet’ dec’ 


Prior et conventus S’ci Barthi 
h’ent sp’ualia ibid’ 

It’m h’et temp’ali’ ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ sp’ualiu’ et tem- 
p’aliu’ p’dict 

Inde decima, viiji xvij’ q’. 
Mediet’ dec’ 


Prior de Butle h’et sp’ualia 
ibid’m ° 

Inde decima, ij* viije. 
dec’ 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Boxele h’et temp’al’ 
ibid’m ° 

Inde decima, iij* x* ob’. 
diet? dec’ 


Me- 


Abbissa de Berkyng h’et sp’u- 
alia in arch’ p’dict 

Itm h’et temp’ali, in archi- 
diac’ p’dict , , ° 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ sp’ualiu’ et tem- 
p’aliu’ p’dict 

Inde decima, iij* iiij’ ob’ q°. 
Mediet’ dec’ 


Gent. Mac, Vot. CCXIIL. 
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AUGUSTINI. 


In long entre agenst the 
stocks and the crowne in 
Graschirch strete. 
ij® ij? ob’ q@ 


ANTONINI. 
In p’och’ S’ci b’n’dicti fynk. 
viij* 
iiij? ob? q® 
BERMU’DSEY. 
iii 
yi - ix? 


Liiij! ij* ix 


BaktTur’. 
viij* viijs viij4 
Ixxij!' v viij¢ 
eo 
iiij' viij¢ ob’ di’ q" 

BurTTELE (sic). 

ij m’c 
xvj* 

BoXELeE. 

In p’och’ S’ce Marie at Nax 


et S’ci Mich’is Cornhull’ in 
domo d’ne Drope. 


XXXxviij® viij@ 
xxiij? q@ 


BERKYNG. 

In p’och’ S’ci Both’i ex* 
Aldrisgate et in berkyng 
chirch jux* turre’. 


di’ m’c 
xxvij* ij@ 
xxxiij* x? 


xx? gq” 
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Abbas de Byley h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m 

Inde decima, ij* ‘ij ob q°. 
Mediet’ dec’. ‘ ° 


Abbas de Butlesdene h’et 
temp’al’ ibid’m . 

Inde decima, ij* vj‘. 
dec’ 


Mediet? 


Prior de Barnewell h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m ‘ é 
Inde decima, xvj’. Mediet’ 
dec’ . ‘ - P ° 


Abbas de Burgo S’ci pet’ h’et 
temp’al’ ibid’m ° 
Inde decima, ij’. Mediet’ dee’ 


Abbas de Beggeh*m h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m 
Inde decima, ij*. Mediet? dec’ 


Archiep’us Cant’ h’et temp’al’ 
ibid’m 

Inde decima, iij* vj. 
dec’ . 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Chertsey h’et tem- 
pal’ ibid’m . . 

Inde decima, xiij* vj’ ob’ q". 
Mediet’ dec’. ; 


Abbas Circencestr’ h’et tem- 
p’lia ibid’m ° 

Inde decima, viij* ob q’. 
Mediet’ dec’ 


P’or de Chikesond h’et tem- 
pal’ ibid’m 

Inde decima, xviij* viij*. 
diet’ dee’ 


Me- 


Abbas de Colchest’ h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m 

Inde decima, ij j¢ * Mediet” 
dec’ . . 


BYLEY. 

xxiij* 
xiij? q@ 

BUTLESDENE. 
xxv* 
xv‘ 

BERNEWELL. 
xj iiij* 
viij? 
Burao S’cr Per’. 


xx’ 
xij’ 


BEGGEH*M. 


xx* 
xij? 


Can?’ ARCHIEP’US. 


xxxv° iij? 


xxj? 
CHERTSEY. 
vj xv® vij4 
vij® q" di’ q® 
CIRENCESTR’. 
iiij" vij? 
iiij* q® di’ q" 
CHIKESOND. 
ix"! yjs viij¢ 
ix® iiij? 
CoLcHEST’. 
xxj* 


xij? q" 


Original Documents. 


In p’och’ S’ci Nich’i Cold- 
abbey ex opposito signu’ 
castell. 


In p’och’ S’ci Andrie Corn- 
hull’. 


In p’och’ S’ci Gregorii ad 
signu’ le bell’ in cartlayn. 


In p’och’ S’ci Egidii. 


In p’och’ o’iu’ Sc’or de bred- 
strete et in p’och’ S'’ci 
Mich’is Candilwik. 


Inp’och’ 8’ci Egid iiet S’ci Bo- 
th’i billyngate et in p’och’ 
S’ci pet’ ap* paulis warf 
jux* ledyn porch. 


In p’och’ S’ce Brigide in flett 
strett apud popyngay. 


In p’och’ S’ce Marie de Col- 
chirch et in p’och’ S’ce 
Mildrede sup’ Walbrok. 
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Ep’us Cicestrie h’et temp’al’ 
in arch’ p’dict’ . 

Inde decima, vij*. 
dec’ . 


Mediet’ 


Canonici Cicest’e h’ent tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m . , ; 
Inde decima, iiij*. Mediet’ dec’ 


Prior de Dunmow h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m : . 

Inde decima, vij* ij’. Mediet’ 
dec’ . § 


Abbas de Euesh’m h’et sp’ualia 
ibid’m ‘ ° 

Inde decima, ij viij*. Mediet’ 
dec’ . 


Prior Eliensis h’et temp’al’ 
ibid’m 
Inde decima, viij‘. 


Mediet? 
dec’ . ‘ 


Abbas de ffeu’sh*m h’et tem- 
pal’ ibid’m ° 

Inde decima, ij* iij¢ gq’. Me- 
diet’ dec’ . 


Prior S’ce fidis h’et temp’al’ 
ibid’m re re ee 

Inde decima, iij* j4 q*%. Me- 
diet? dec’ . 


Abbas de ffiscampo h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m 

Inde decima, xix? gq”. 
dec’ . 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Glou’nia h’et sp’u- 
alia ibid’m. ° , 

Inde decima, iiij*. Mediet’ 
dec’ . . ° 

Prior de Gaunt h’et temp’al’ 
ibid’m 

Inde decima, xx@ q*. 
dee’ . 


Mediet’ 
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Ep’vs CICcESTE’. 


Ixx* 


iij® vj" 


CICESTRIE. 


xls 
ij* 
Dunmow. 
Ixxjé viij¢ 
ij vij* 
EvEsH"M. 
ij m’c 
xvjé 


ELIENSIS. 
vj* viij@ 


iiij? 


FFEUERSH"M. 


xxij® vij? 

xiij? ob’ di? q" 
FIvis. 

xxxj® 


xviij? ob’ 


FFISCAMPUS, 


xvj® 


ix’ ob’ 
GLOU’NIA. 
xls 
ijs 
GaUNT. 
xvj® x? 


x! di’ q" 
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In p’och’ 8’ci Dunstani West 
et S'ci Andrie holborne. 


+ 


In p’och’ §’ci Sepule’. 


In eccl’ia S’ci Mich’is Corn- 
hull et S’ce Kat’ne Crist- 
church. 


In p’och’ S8’ci mich’is hogyn- 
lane in domo jux* eccl’iam 
in p’te boreali. 


In p’och’ S’ci Nich’i Acon 
S’ci M’tini et S’ci mich’is 
Candilwik strete. 


In p’och’ S’ci Martini ludgate 
et S’ce M’garete moysy. 


In p’och’ §’ci b’n’dicti. 


In eccl’ia S’ci m’tini in vi- 
net’a. 


In p’och’ S'ci Dunstani est 
et S’ci Steph’i Walbroke. 
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Abbas de Grasteno h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m “ > 

Inde decima, xiiij? ob’. Me- 
diet’ dec’ ; ‘ 


Abbissa de Godestowe h’et 
temp’al’ ibid’m 


Inde decima, vj*. Mediet’ dee’ 


Abbas de Glastynbury h’et 
temp’al’ ibid’m ° 
Inde decima, xx‘, Mediet? dee’ 


Prior de Hatffeld peu’ell h’et 
temp’al’ ibid’m . 

Inde decima, xj‘ q*. 
dec’ . 


Mediet’ 


Canonici de hastyng h’ent 
temp’ al’ my ° . 

Mediet’ 

dec’ . . ° . 


Prior de Kenelworth h’et tem- 
p’al’ ibid’m 

Inde decima, ij* vj‘. 
dec’ 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Kirkestede 
temp'alia ibid’m 

Inde decima, ix* viij’ ob’. 
Mediet? dec’ . . . 


b’et 


Prior de Lewes h’et tem’palia 
ibid’m ° . ° 

Inde decima, x*. Mediet’ dec’ 

Abbas de Lylleshull h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m 

Inde decima, xvj‘. Me Jet? dec’ 


Abbas de Lesnes h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m 


Inde decima, ij’. Mediet’ dec’ 


Original Documents. 


GRASTENO. 
xijé 
vij@ q° 


GODESTOWE. 


ij 


GLASTYNBURY. 


xvj* 
x4 


HATFFELD. 
ix iiij¢ 
v‘ ob’ 
Hastyna. 
xxiij® iiij* 


xiiij@ 


KENELWORTH. 


xxv* 


xv 


KIRKESTEDE. 


iijj* x¢ gq" 
LEWES. 

c 

v* 


LYLLESHULL. 


my iiij4 
viij’ 


LESNES. 


xx5 
xijé 


fOct-: 


In p’och’ S’ce-agnet’. 


In p’och’ S’ci Bothi ex* 


Bishopisgate. 


In p’och’ S’ci Sepule’. 


In p’och’ S’ci b’n’dicti Wode- 
wart. 


I’ p’och’ §’ci Sepule’. 


In p’och’ S’ci Both’i ex* «l- 
d’rsgate jux* signu’ le bell’ 
jux* bartismewysgate. 


In p’och’ S’ci Tho’e ap’li in 
orto de Thawyt. 


In p’och’ S’ci olawy” jux* 


turre’ in ort’. 


In p’och’ p’r n’r chirch aliis 
Wytyngdon Coll’. 





» The fourth letter is like a corrected w. 
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Abbas de Leycestr’ h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m ° ‘ 
Inde decima, iiij*. Mediet’ dec’ 


Canonici S’ci M’tini h’ent sp’u- 
alia ibid’m . ” R 

Itm h’ent temp’alia ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ ta’ sp’ualiv’ 
q"m temp’aliu’ p’dict 

Inde decima, Ixviij* iiij‘, Me- 
diet’ dec’ . , 


Abbas de Malmesbury h’et 
sp’ualia ibid’m ‘ 

Itm h’et temp’alia ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ ta’ sp’ualiu 
q'm temp’aliu’ . 

Inde decima, vij* ob’. 
dec’ . 


> 


Mediet? 


Abbas de Mussendene h’et 
temp’alia ibid’m 

Inde decima, ij* vj‘ ob’ q’. 
Mediet’ dec’ 


Moniales de Merkeyate h’ent 
temp’alia ibid’m 
Inde decima, ij’. 


Mediet’ 
decime r é 


Prior de Merton h’ent tem- 
p’alia ibid’m ° 
Inde decima, Ixxviij* j* ob’ q". 
Mediet’ dee’ , 


Prior novi loci jux* Gulford 
h’et temp’alia ibid’m . 

Inde decima, xj* vij‘ ob’. Me- 
diet’ dec’ . ° 


Prior de Newenh*m h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m . 

Inde decima, ij* xj! ob’. Me- 
diet’ dec’ 
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LEYCESTR’. 


xls 
ij 
MARTINI. 


ix! jijs iiij4 
xxvii 


xxxiiij!’ iijs iiij¢ 


MALMESBURY. 


vs 
xv? 


vj ij 
iij’ ob’ q" 
MUSSENDENE. 
xxv vj@ 
xv? q® di’ q@ 
MERKEYATE. 
xx' 
xijé 
MERTON. 
xxxix!! xviij@ 
xxxix* ob’ q" 
Novi Loci. 
exyj iij? 
v® ix’ ob’ q" 
NEWENH“M. 
xxix’ iiij? 


xvij? ob’ q® 
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In p’och’ S’ci Sepule’ apud 
Sarsynhed. 


In ecel’ia S’ci Nich’i Acon. 


In p’och’ S’ci both’i et Andrie 
Holborn. 


In p’och’ S'’ci b'n’dicti de 
Graschurch. 


In p’och’ S’ci Steph’i Wal- 
broke in nova domo. 


In p’och’ $’ci Juh’is Walbrok. 
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Abbas de Oseneya h’et tem- 
paliaibid’m . ° . 

Inde decima, iij* vj‘ ob’, Me- 
diet’ dec’ ‘ ‘ 


Prior de Okeborne h’et tem- 
paliaibid’m . 

Inde decima, xix ob’ q*. Me- 
diet’ dec’ 


Abbas de Osithe h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m , 
Inde decima, j*q*. Medict’ dee’ 


Decan’ et capl’m S’ci pauli 
london h’ent sp’ualia ibid’m 

Iidem h’ent temp’alia ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ tam sp’ualiu’ 
qu’m temp’aliu’ . 

Inde decima, ix" iiij* iiij*. 
Mediet’ 


Prior de prit’well h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m 
Inde decima, xvj*. Mediet? dec’ 


Prior de Paufeld h’et tem- 
paliaibid’m =. . ‘ 
Inde decima, iij*. Mediet’ dec’ 


Monachi de Roffa h’ent pif 
alia ibid’m . ‘ 

Iidem h’ent temp’alia ibid’m 
in p’och’ S’ci Gregorii ° 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ sp’ualiu’ et tem- 
paliu’ p’dict 

Inde decima, ij* viij’ ob’ q 
Mediet’ 


Abbas de Redyng h’et tem- 
' p’alia ibid’m ‘ 
| Me- 
diet’ dee’ 


Abbas de Ramesey h’et tem- 
p’aliaibid’m . ° . 

Inde decima, xiiij* ij’. Me- 
diet’ dec’ 


Original Documents. 


OSENEYA. 
xxxv° iiij@ 


xxj@ q" 


OKEBORNE (wynsor). 


xvj* iiij? 
ix? ob’ q" 
OsITHE. 


xij’ ob’ 
ob’ di’ q" 


Pavti. 


xxv'i xijs viij4 ob’ 


Ixvj!i x* vj¢ ob’ 
xx 

iiij xij" iijs iiij¢ 
iiij® xijs ij 


PRITERWELL. 


xij’ iiij¢ 
viij* 


PAUFELD, 
xxx* 
xviij4 
xiijs iiij¢ 
xiiijs 
xxvijs iiij 
xvj* q" d’i q® 
REDYNG. 
vj" xijs 
vj* vij4 ob’ 
RAMESEY 
vij! xx4 


vij’ ;! 


[Ocr. 


In p’och’ S'ci Sepule’ apud 
Wynmyll. 


In p’och’ S’ci both’i et S’ce 
Marie de la hull’, 


In p’och’ 8’ci barthi’ p’vi. 


pt’ p’bend dict’ cano’icor’ ef 

p’t vij* viij4 ob’ p’ te’p’a- 

- lib’ quonda’ m’ri Will’i de 
Monteforti. 


In p’och’ S’ce Marie at Nax 
in orto. 


In p'och’ S’ci Petri Wode- 
strete. 


In eccl’ia berkyng chirch. 
In p’och’ S’ci Gregorii. 


In p’och’ S’ce brigide ad sig- 
nu’ roose jux* fletburge. 


In p’och’ S'ci Andrie bay- 
nardis castell apud Wode- 
warf jux* newsteir in p’te 
orientali. 


In p’och’ S’ci Egidii in redde 
crosse strete et S’ce Marie 
de arcub’. 
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Prior de Roystone h’et tem- 
paliaibid’m . 

Inde decima, iij* vj*. 
dec’ . 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Regali loco h’et 
temp’alia ibid’m 
Inde decima, xiij* iiij*. 


Me- 
diet’ dec’ . ‘ 


Prior de Suthwerke h’et sp’u- 
alia ibid’m ° . . 

Itm h’et temp’alia ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ sp’ualiu’ et 
temp’aliu’ . ° 

Inde decima . 

Mediet’ decime 


« 


Abbas de Santre h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m ° 
Inde decima, vij* viij4 ob’ q®. 
Mediet’ dee’ . : 


Abbas de Stratford h’et tem- 
paliaibid’m . . 
Inde decima, iiij’ ob’ q'. Me- 
diet? dec’ 7 ; 


Prior de Shuldh*m h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m : m 

Inde decima, xv* ob’ q®. Me- 
diet’ dec’ 


Prior de Sempryngh*m h’et 
temp’alia ibid’m 
Inde decima, iij* vj‘. 

dec’ 


Mediet’ 


Prior de Sopwell h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m ° . 
Inde decima, vij‘ q®. Mediet? 
dec’ . ‘ , 
Abbas de Stoneley h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m 


Inde decima, iij*. Mediet’ dec’ 


ROYSTONE. 
xxxv* 
sd 


xxj 


REGALI Loco. 


vj® viij? 
SUTHWERK. 


xv° iiij? 
Ixx!i jijs v4 ob’ 


Ixx!' xviijs ix? ob’ 
vij4 xxij¢ ob’ 
Ixx* xj4 q" 
SANTRE. 
Ixxvij* 
iijs x4 q@ 
STRATFORD. 
iij® xj¢ 
ij? q" di’ q® 
SHULDH"M. 
vij viij? 
vij® ij? g® di’ q® 
SEMPRYNGH"M. 
Xxxiiij® viij? 
xx@ ob’ q® 
SoPpwELL. 
vjé 
iij? ob’ di’? q® 
STONELEY. 


xxx’ 
xviij* 
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In p’och’ S’ci Tho’e ap'li. 
a 


In poch’ S’ci Nich’i Olof et 
S’ci Mich’is ad ripa’ jux* 
eccl’iam in p’te australi. 


In p’och’ S’ce Marie de Col- 
chirch S’ce Mildrede sup’ 
Walbrok int’ capellam cor’ 
X! et vico old jur’. 


In p’och’ S'ci Sepnle’ ad 
signu’ arat’ in cowlayn. 


In p’och’ S'ci Steph’i Wal. 
brok. 


In p’och’ S’ci dunstani West. 
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Ep’us Sar’ h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m 

Inde decima, xxiiij* x! q°. 
Mediet’ dec’ 


Monachi de Tewkisbery h’ent 
sp’aalia ibid’m 

Inde decima, ifj*. 
decime 


Medietas 


Prior S’ce Trinitat’ london 
h’et sp’ualia ibid’m 

Tidem h’et temp’alia in archi’ 
p'dict 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ tom sp ‘aalin’? 
qu’m temp’aliu’ . ° 

Inde decima . 

Mediet’ decime 


Magist’ S’ci Thome de Acon 
h’et sp'ualia ibid’m . ° 

Tidem h’et temp’alia ibid’m 

sp’ualiu’ et 


Sm* p’ticl’ar’ 
temp’aliw’ . 

Inde decima . 

Medietas decime 


Por de Tortyngton h’et tem- 
palia ibid’m . ° ° 

Inde decima, xxx* vij’ ob’. 
Mediet’ dec? . 


Abbas de Tiltey h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m ° 
Inde decima, xvjé . 


dec’ . . é 


Mediet’ 


Abbas de Thame h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m . P ‘ 

Inde decima, ij’ ob’. Mediet’ 
dec’ . . ‘ ° 


Abbas Westm’ h’et sp’ualia 
ibid’m ° ° 

Tidem h’et temp alia ibid’m 

Sm* p’ticl’ar’ sp’ualiw’ et 
temp’aliu’ . 

Inde decima . 

Medietas decime 


5 


Original Documents. 


[Oct. 


SaRvuM. 
In p’och’ 8’ce brigide ex op- 


xvij!! viij* posito aq*ductio, 


TEWKYSBERY, 
Tn eccl’ia om’ S’cor’ ad fenu’ 
xxx 
xviij@ 
TRINITATIS, 
vij vj* viij4 
exxji xvj* vj4 ob’ 
exxviij! ii ij ob’ 
vj! ixs ij? 
THomeE Acon. 
ij m’e 
xxx xij@ 


xxxj!i vij* viij? 
= = a 


TORTYNGTON. 

In p’och’ S’ci M’tini ad 
ponte’ et in domo jux* 
eccl’iam S’ci Swyth’ et S’ci 
Steph’i in Walbrok, 


xvii ys jij? ob’ 


xv* iij? q® 


xiij* iiij? 
viij* 


THAME. 
In p'r n’r chirch. 


j* a" 

WESTM’. 
lx xx@ 
xlvij"' i¢ ob’ qu’ 
}4 xxj¢ ob’ q” 


ce ij? q" 
I+ j¢ di? q? 
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Abbas de Walden h’et temp’al’ 
thid’m «. 1. - 

Inde decima, viij* ix’. Mediet’ 
dec’ . ‘ 


Abbas de Wowburne h’et 
temp’alia ibid’m : 
Inde decima, xvj*. Mediet? 
dec’ . ° ° . ° 


Abbas de Wav’le h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m , . 
Inde decima, ij‘. Mediet’ dec’ 


Abbas de Wardon h’et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m ° ° 

Inde decima, xvj‘. Mediet’ 
decime . . 


Prior de Wroxton h’et tem- 

paliaibid’m . . . 
Me- 
diet’ dec’ . ° 


Prior de War’ h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m . ° . ° 
Inde decima, ij*. Mediet’ dec’ 


WALDEN, 


iiij* v4 
WowBuRyz, 

In p’och’ 8'’ci Joh’is Zakarie 
et in p’och’ S’ci Andrie 
baynardis castell apud 

viij? Whytelyon, 


WAv’LE. 


xx? 
+d 


J 


Warpon. 

In p’och’ S’ci Joh’is Zakarie 
at the corner howse among 
the Jorymars ex p’te bori- 

viij4 ali et occidentali. 
WROXTON. 
In p’och’ S’ci Vedasti. 
xxiij* vj@ 
xiiij* di’ q" 
Wake, 
In p'och’ §’ci Dionisii. 
xx* 
xij@ 


WALERICI colleg’ Wynton. 


Prior S’ci Walerici h'et tem- 
p’alia ibid’m . 

Inde decima, xxiij*.  Mediet’ 
dec’ . , ° 


ffr’es hospitalis de Warwyk 
h’ent temp’al’ ibid’m 

Inde decima, j* ob’. Mediet’ 
dec’ . ° ° 


Ep’us Wigorn h’et temp’alia 
ibid’m ‘ ; : ° 

Inde decima, iij’ ob’. Mediet? 
dec’ . ° 


In p’och’ S'ci Olavi Mugwell 
xix® ij@ strete. 


xj? ob 

WarwyYk. 

In p’och’ S’ci Martini de 

xij? Candilwikestrete. 
ob’ di’ q® 

WYGoORN. 
ij® x? ob’ q" 
j' ob’ di‘ q". 


 — 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
(Continued from p. 318.) 


Saturday, July 26. Mexrtryes or Sections. Excursion 
to Matvery. 


At the sectional meeting, in the Guildhall, Mr. Forrer Rossetx in 
the chair, Mr. Bloxam read papers on the “ Sepulchral Remains and 
the Monuments in Worcester Cathedral,’’, Mr. J. Noake one on the 
“ Ancient Guilds of the City,” and Mr. Parsons one on ‘‘ Little Malvern 


Priory.” 
Mr. Bloxam, having quoted the account given by Matthew Paris of 


the burial of King John in Worcester Cathedral, proceeded to say :— 


“On the 20th July, 1797, on the commencement of some repairs in the cathe- 
dral, the tomb of King John, which occupied the same position it does now, was 
proposed to be removed, when a stone coffin was discovered at the bottom of the 
tomb, level with the pavement; this was cut out of Higley stone, and only covered 
with two elm boards. On examining the coffin, it was found to contain the re- 
mains of the king. Part of the royal apparel was firm in texture, but the colour 
was gone ; part of the sword and leather sheath were lying on the left side of the 
body, but much mouldered ; the boots on the feet were more perfect; part of one 
of the robes appeared to have been embroidered; the head was covered with 
a close-fitting skull cap, which appeared to have been buckled under the chin. 
A quantity of a sort of white paste lay in two or three lumps on and below the 
belly, which, it was supposed, had been poured into the body on the intestines 
being taken out. This was, I think, the salt of which Matthew Paris speaks, used 
for preserving the body for a time. The tomb was shortly after closed. It is 
hardly to be doubted that the body of the king had been arrayed in the same 
apparel as that exhibited on his effigy, which originally formed the lid or cover to 
the stone coflin. This I shall presently attempt to describe. The high tomb on 
which the effigy is now placed was probably er:cted in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, after the burial of Prince Arthur, when the body must have been 
disclosed, and the crown and sceptre, if any (probably of base metal, as those 
found in the tomb of Edward I.), removed. 

“On the 7th of May, 1856, the workmen engaged on the repairs of the cathe- 
dral, whilst excavating for foundations at the foot of the south-west buttress of the 
south-east transept, discovered two stone coffins containing skeletons, unusually 
perfect, and apparently in the exact position in which the bodies had been origin- 
ally deposited. Both coffins contained the remains of men of large stature, 
one measuring 6 ft. Gin. in height. The coffin first discovered was 5 ft. below 
the surface of the ground, and 2 ft. 9in. from the base of the buttress, with the 
lower end pointing about four degrees northward of east. It was roughly hewn 
out of an entire block of sandstone, similar to that of which the.ancient walls of the 
cathedral were built, and with a recess (in the shape of a dove-tail) formed for the 
head. There was no cover to this coffin, It may have contained the remains of 
one of the bishops, and covered by one of the recumbent effigies now lying in the 
cathedral. The coffin secondly discovered, and apparently the most ancient, is of 
much ruder workmanship than the former, being constructed of several small 
blocks of stone, roughly worked, with the recess for the head formed of three 
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pieces. This coffin had a covering of several rough stone slabs. The lower part 
was embedded in the masonry of the buttress. It contained the largest skeleton. 
These coffins, with their contents, were very carefully removed and placed in the 
north-west corner of the crypt, where there is also another stone coffin. One of 
the coffins. in the crypt, hewn out of a single block of stone, is 7 ft. 2 in. long, 
2 ft. in width at the top, diminishing to 14 in. in width at the foot ; 13 in. deep 
inside, and the sides worked to 3} in. in thickness, with a square recess for the 
head. The coffin I have noticed as first found, with the dovetail-shaped cavity 
for the head, is 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 4in. wide at the head, and 2 ft. wide at the lower 
end; the sides are 5in. in thickness, and inside it is llin. deep. There is an 
orifice at the bottom, about the middle. 

“But the most important discovery is yet to come. In December last, the 
workmen employed in removing a portion of the wall on the north side of the 
choir, near the east end, discovered a stone coffin, a portion of which fell away, 
disclosing the remains of one of the ancient bishops of this see, in his episcopal 
vestments. From a communication made to me by my friend Mr. Perkins, the 
architect of the cathedral, 1 went down to Worcester on the 1st of January last *, 
and, through the kindness of the Very Rev. the Dean, was afforded every possible 
facility in examining these remains. It was, however, a task under difficulties, as 
the coffin had not been removed, and was still to some extent embedded in the 
wall. Though now broken, the coffin was of the shape prevalent in the thirteenth 
century, formed with great care and nicety out of a single block, more elaborately 
hollowed and with a greater degree of finish than we usually find stone coffins to 
present. This coffin had, I think, evidently been originally covered by one of the 
recumbent effigies now lying in the cathedral, and which effigy I shall presently 
notice. The effigy had, however, been long removed, and replaced by three 
stones. Like the remains of King John, this was not the first time these had been 
disturbed. From the removal of the stones covering the upper and lower part of 
the coffin, the remains in those parts had been somewhat disturbed, the lower part 
of the coffin being partly filled with rubbish. The skull of the bishop had fallen 
on the right side, and the vestments covering the upper part of the body appeared 
reduced to shreds, changed to a chocolate colour. The vestments covering the 
middle part of the body being protected by the middle stone were as yet undis- 
turbed, and the outline and folds of the chasuble could be clearly traced. It was, 
however, difficult to obtain a correct view without the aid of a light, kindly pro- 
cured for me by Mr. Perkins, and placed in the coffin under the middle stone. The 
lower part of the coffin was to geome extent cleared of the rubbish during my ex- 
amination, but this had occasioned some disarrangement in the vestments, so that 
it was difficult to distinguish between them severally. The body had apparently 
been vested in the alb, tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, and stole, with the amice round 
the neck, the mitre on the head, and the maniple suspended from the left arm. 
Of the mitre, the lower portion, constituting the band round the forehead, was still 
apparent. A small silver-gilt ornament, not unlike a morse, appears to have been 
placed on the chasuble in front of the breast. The pastoral staff was lying on the 
left side of the body, but neither crook nor ferule could be discovered ; some frag- 
ments however of ivory were found which appeared to have been portions of the 
crook. The vestinents were exceedingly rich, of gold tissue and embroidered work, 
embellished with scrolls and other accessories, as figures of kings and birds, in that 
particular conventional style which prevailed during the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Neither the episcopal ring nor the chalice, both of which it was customary 
to bury with the corpse of a bishop, could be found. These may have been re- 
moved the first time these remains were disturbed and the effigy which covered them 
removed. But a silver-gilt paten in perfect preservation, measuring about 4§ in. 
in diameter, was found inside the coffin. This paten has a quatrefvil sinking, and 
the spandrels between are filled with minutely engraved foliage. At the bottom 
of the paten, over a cross within a circle, is the engraved representation of a hand 
with the two fore-fingers upraised in act of benediction. A paten similar to this, 
silver-gilt, having engraved in the centre a hand in the act of benediction, was some 
years ago discovered in the stone coffin of a bishop, supposed to be that of Bishop 





* See Gent. Mac., Feb. 1862, p. 199 et seq., for a notice of these discoveries, as 
full as could then be given, but to which the present paper adds mauy important 
particulars, 
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Longespee, in Salisbury Cathedral. A paten witha similar representation has been 
discovered in the grave of one of the prelates in York Cathedral. The discovery of 
the remains of this bishop may be compared with those of Henry of Worcester, 
Abbot of Evesham, who died A.D, 1263, and whose remains were found in 1821 on 
the site of the nave of the abbey church there ; and with the remains of two bishops 
in stone coffins discovered in Chichester Cathedral in 1829, the body of each of 
whom was arrayed in the episcopal vestments. In one of these coffins, the paten, 
6 in. in diameter, had an inverted border within an inch of the outside, in the 
centre of which was engraved a hand giving the benediction. 

“But to what good bishop are we to ascribe the remains thus discovered at 
Worcester? I-:have no hesitation in stating my belief that they are those of 
Walter de Cantilupe, who presided over the see of Worcester for thirty years, from 
1236 to 1266. He was one of the great men of his time, one who took an active 
part in public affairs. 

“On measuring accurately the stone coffin containing the remains of this bishop 
with the slab on which is sculptured the recuwnbent effigy of a bishop,—that lying 
southernmost at the east end of the Lady-chapel,—I find them so exactly to corre- 
spond that I have no doubt the latter furmed the original cover to the coffin. 

“In the interment of Prince Arthur in this cathedral in 1502, we find from 
a contemporaneous MS., published by Hearne in his additions to Leland’s Col- 
lectanea, that ‘the corpse was coyled, well seered, and conveniently dressed 
with spices and other sweet stuffe, such as those that bore the chardge therevf 
could purveye, and that it might be furnisht of. This was so sufficiently done 
that it needed not lead, but was chested. The chest was covered with a good 
blacke cloth, close sewed to the same, with a white cross, and sufficient rings of 
iron to the same.’ The body, on being conveyed from Ludlow to Worcester, was 
placed in the quiere under a herse, ‘which (says the writer, who appears to have 
been an eye-witness, perhaps one of the heralds or officers of arms who Officially 
attended the funeral) was the goodlyest and best wrought and garnished that ever 
I sawe.’ And then he proceeds to describe it. After the conclusion of the reli- 
gious ceremonies, which were very long, ‘ gentlemen took up the corpse and bare it 
to the grave at the south end of the high altar, at that cathedral church where 
were all the divine services. Then the corpse, with weeping and sore lamentation, 
was laid in the grave. The orisons were said by the Bishop of Lincolne, also sore 
weeping. He sett the crosse over the chest, and cast holye water and earth 
thereon. His officer of armes, sore weeping, tooke of his coate of armes and cast 
it along over the chest right lamentably. Then Sir William Ovedall, Comptroller 
of his Household, sore weeping and crying, took the staffe of his office by both 
endes and over his own head break it and cast it into the grave. In likewise did 
Sir Ric. Crott, Steward of his Household, and caste his staffe broken into the 
grave. In likewise did the gentlemen usbers their roddes. This was a piteous 
sight to those who beheld it. Thus, God have mercye on good Prince Arthur’s 
soule.’ 

“ Should there be at any future period an examination of the tomb of this noble 
Prince, it ought to be undertaken with such a knowledge of the particulars of his 
funeral as | have detailed. But may that time be far distant. 

“ The last of the sepulchral remains in this cathedral I have to notice is a leaden 
coffin, found at or about the same time as the remains of Bishop Cantilupe, within 
the rails at the east end of the choir. This coffin was moulded to the shape of the 
body, and exhibited, to a certain degree, marks of the features and limbs, with a 
mask over the face, and the arms and legs visibly pourtrayed. The body had evi- 
dently been embalmed and wrapped in cere-cloth, and the leaden coffin had been 
encased in an outer coffin of wood, which had fallen into decay, but fragments of 
which were still apparent. The clamps of iron which appeared to have fastened 
the wooden coffin, and the handles, of the same material, are preserved, but they 
do not exhibit any distinctive marks of ornamentation. A small javelin-head of 
the seventeenth century was found with or near to these remains. The leaden coffin 
measures 6 ft. 4in. in length. It was not buried very deep; the crown of the arch 
of the crypt beneath would prevent that. Though without any inscription or coffin- 
plate to denote whose remains these were, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
this coffin contains the embalmed body of William, fourth Marquis and second 
Duke of Hamilton, who was mortally wounded at the battle of Worcester, in 1651, 
and shortly after died of the effect of his wounds, in or near Worcester. His body 
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was not allowed to be conveyed for burial in the family burial-place in Scotland, 
but was here interred. 

“The exact spot of his interment is not laid down in the plan of the cathedral 
in Dr. Thomas’s Survey in 1734, nor in the plan engraved in Britton’s History of 
the Cathedral; but in the plan of the cathedral published in Green’s History 
of Worcester in 1795, his grave is laid down on the platform at the upper end of 
the choir, just within the rails, and within 10 and 13 ft. of the north wall of the 
choir, and the coffin that I am speaking of was found in that situation. 

“The cathedral church of Worcester contains a fair proportion of monumental 
effigies and monuments—not so rich perhaps in this respect as some of our cathe- 
drals, but richer than others. It contains the earliest sepulchral effigy in this 
country of our English monarchs, that of King John; and the monument and 
sepulchral chapel of Arthur, Prince of Wales, eldest son of Henry VII., and heir- 
apparent to the crown, who died at Ludlow A.D. 1502, in the seventeenth year of 
his age, and whose remains were here interred. We have also the recumbent 
effigies of six of the bishops of Worcester anterior to the Reformation; of three of 
the bishops of the Reformed Church of England, besides the sculptured monu- 
mental effigy of Bishop Hough; of a prior and an abbot anterior to the Reforma- 
tion, and of a dean subsequent to that period. We have a few effigies in armour, 
and of ladies several, some of them designed and sculptured with great taste. In 
perusing a long list of bishops, not comprising all (one hundred and eleven in 
number), but those only who have presided over this see since the commencement 
of ‘the thirteenth century, between seventy and eighty in number, we find but 
twenty-four, of whom ten were anterior to the Reformation, to have been buried 
at Worcester. This may be accounted for by translatious from this see to others, 
or from the deaths of bishops of this see at distant places. 

“ With regard to the position of the monumental effigies in this cathedral, we 
find—as is the case more or less in other cathedrals—the greater part to have been 
removed from their original positions, and from the places they occupied in the 
early part of the last century, when the indefatigable Dr. Thomas (to whom we 
are indebted for the second and enlarged edition of Sir William Dugduale’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire’) published his Survey of this cathedral. Both in that and 
other works many episcopal and s*cerdotal effigies have been wrongly ascribed; and 
I feel the sume difficulty I did last year with respect to the monumental effigies in 
Peterborough Cathedral, in attempting to correct the erroneous cunclusions which 
have hitherto prevailed °. 

“That there should be no monument in this cathedral anterior to the thirteenth 
century is readily accounted for by the fire in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in which the destruction of the cathedral was involved. 

“The earliest effigies of bishops are two of the three now placed in the Lady- 
chapel near. the east end. 

“Tbe one northward I should ascribe to William de Blois, who died in 1236 ; 
that southward to Walter de Cantilupe, who died in 1265-6. The fine monument 
of a bishop on the south side of Prince Arthur's Chapel may perhaps be ascribed to 
Godfrey Gifford, who died in 1301. The two episcopal effigies beneath pedimental 
canopies in or adjoining to the south wall of the north-east transept, appear to be 
of the fourteenth century, and that also on the floor at the east end of the Lady- 
chapel between the two earlier effigies; and may perhaps be ascribed to Bishop 
Cobham, who died in 1327; to Bishop de Bransford, who died in 1349; and to 
Bishop Brian, who died in 1361. 

“Bishop Hemenhall, who died in 1338, Bishop Lynn, who died in 1373, and 
Bishop Wakefield, who died in 1395, and was commemorated by a monumental 
brass in the nave, now not existing, were the only other bishops of the fourteeuth 
century buried in this cathedral, and it is possible that in my ascription of the last 
three monumental effigies some or one of them may be wrong. 

“The earliest episcopal effigy, I think, in the cathedral, and which I have as- 
cribed to Bishop William de Blois, who died a.p, 1236, is the northernmost of the 
three effigies lying on the floor of the Lady-chapel. This effigy is sculptured in 
low relief on a coffin-:haped slab, aud was probably set originally on the stone 
coffin which contained the remains of the bishop whom this effigy was intended to 
represent. The face is worn smooth; on the head is the low mitre; about the 





> Gent. MaG., Sept. 1861, pp. 264, 280. 
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neck, which is somewhat bare, is seen the amice. In front of the breast on the 
chasuble is a lozenge-shaped ornament like a morse, in which stones, glass, or paste 
have been inserted, but these have disappeared ; the folds of the chasuble, which 
are numerous, come to a point in front, disclosing beneath it the alb; one of the 
fringed extremities of the stole are visible above the alb; but I have been unable 
to discern either of those episcopal vestments, the tunic or dalmatic. The maniple 
appears hanging over the left urm, and to have been ornamented with stones or 

ste. The right hand is upheld, with two fingers raised, in act of benediction ; 
the left hand grasps the pastoral staff, which crossed the body diagonally from the 
left shoulder to the right foot. The crook of the staff has been seemingly worn 
away, and the right foot is gone. On each side of the head is sculptured Early 
English foliage. I am informed this monumental slab and effigy is sculptured in 
Higley stone, from quarries near Bridgnorth. 

“ The second, and perhaps most interesting, episcopal effigy in this cathedral, and 
which I think I may fairly ascribe to the famous Bishop Walter de Cantilupe, who 
died 4.D. 1265-6, is the southernmost of the three effigies in the Lady-chapel lying 
near the east window. This is sculptured in bold and good relief in a coffin-shaped 
slab, wider at the head than at the foot, from a block of Purbeck or dark-coloured 
marble. It represents the Bishop wearing a moustache and curly beard, with a 
low pointed mitre on the head, on either side of which is seulptured Early English 
foliage. The right hand is upheld, with the two forefingers upraised in act of 
benediction ; the let hand grasps the pastoral staff, the crook of which is gone. 
The skirt of the alb is seen just over the feet, the parure or apparel of which ap- 
pears to have been ornamented with stones or glass. The extremities of the stole 
are visible over the alb; over this appears the dalmatic, and over that the chasu- 
ble, the folds of which are very numerous. In front of the chasuble, on the breast, 
is a quatrefoiled ornament like a morse. The neck is bare, but the amice appears 
about it like a stiff collar. The maniple is represented hanging over the left arm, 
and is fringed at the extremity. It appears from certain concavities to have been 
orn'mented with stones, glass, or paste, imitative of jewels. The feet rest agaiust 
a sculptured bracket. 

“I believe this effigy to have been originally placed as the lid to and on the 
stone coffin of Bishop Walter de Cantilupe, and to have been sculptured and pre- 
pared in the lifetime of that bishop. Great care has evidently been taken in its 
execution, and as a specimen of the monumental sculpture of the middle of the 
thirteenth century it is not without considerable merit. 

“On the south side of and enclosed within the rich screen of Prince Arthur’s 
sepulchral chapel are two high tombs, bearing recumbent effigies—the one of 
a lady, the other of a bishop. From the similarity of these tombs they appear to 
have been sculptured by the same hand, and at the same period. The south side 
of each tomb—the only side visible—is divided into six quatrefoiled compartments, 
each containing sculptures in relief, now more or less mutilated. Amongst these 
sculptures are represented the Resurrection of our Lord, the Apostle St. Andrew, 
and others; these are sculptured out of Purbeck marble, and apparently of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

“The westernmost of these tombs supports the recumbent effigy of a bishop, the 
head lying within a pedimental canopy with a cinquefoiled arch, lying horizontally 
on the tomb. The face of the effigy represents the chin close shaven. The mitre 
is ornamented with quatrefoiled and other concavities, in which stones, glass, or 
paste have ben set, to represent jewels. The neck is bare; the square parure or 
apparel of the amice in front of the breast appears to have been set with stone, or 
glass, or some artificial substance, as does also the collar of the amice. The hands 
are mutilated ; the folds of the chasuble are well and tastefully arranged ; beneath 
the chasuble appear the skirts of the dalmatic, with the borders richly fringed ; 
beneath this is the tunic; then the fringed extremities of the stole are seen ovr 
the skirts of the alb. The maniple, fringed at the extremities, bangs over the left 
arm ; and the episcopal boots appear to have been incrusted with imitative jewels 
in the same manner as the mitre and parure of the amice. 

“This effigy has been ascribed to Bishop Gifford, who died in 1301, and I am in- 
clined to concur in that ascription. 

“In the north-east transept, against the north wall of the choir, beneath a 
Decorated pointed arch of two orders of mouldings, with ball-flowers and shields 
set alternately in hollow mouldings, on a plain high tomb with a rude embattled 
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moulding, is the recumbent effigy of a bishop. The head, which is mitred, reposes 
on a square double cushion, supported by much mutilated figures of angels. The 
vestments, consisting of the cliasuble, dalmatic, tunic, and alb, are not well defined ; 
the arms of the effigy are gone, and the feet rest against two small animals, ap- 
parently dogs. This effigy appears to be of the fourteenth century, and I think it 
may be ascribed to Bishop Cobham, who died in 1327. 

“ Westward of the last monument, on a high tomb of the seventeenth century, 
with details of that period, and under a pointed arch of the fourteenth century, 
enriched with a series of roll and hollow mouldings, surmounted by a pedimental 
canopy, with a band of oak-leaves, not particularly well sculptured, serving as a 
crest in lieu of crockets, lies the recumbent effigy of a bishop, apparently of the 
fourteenth century. The face is close shaven; on the head is worn the mitra 
pretiosa ; the neck is bare, with the amice about it. The chasuble is enriched 
with the orfrey, or superhumerale, an ornament not unlike the archiepiscopal pall, 
hanging down in front and fringed at the lower extremity. Beneath the chasuble 
appears the dalmatic, fringed round the skirts and up the sides as far as the sides 
are open. The tunic is not represented; this was sometimes the case. The alb 
appears beneath the dalmatic; the boots are pointed, and the feet rest against a 
lion; the hands and arms are defaced; the maniple, which is, as usual, fringed, 
hangs over the left arm. The head reposes on a square tasselled cushion, supported 
by two angels, of which that on the left of the head is much mutilated. This effigy 
may, I think, be ascribed to Bishop Walter de Bransford, who died in 1349. 

“ Between the two early recumbent effigies in the Lady-chapel is placed a third, 
of much later date, probably representing Bishop Brian who died in 1361, or 
Bishop Lynn who died in 1373. This effigy is much mutilated, especially the 
head, and the hands are gone. The mitre is much higher than those of the two 
effigies between which it is placed. The chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, and alb are 
discernible, but little more. The feet rest against a lion. Two angels appear to 
have supported the pillows on which the head reposes, but the heads of these have 
been struck off. 

“This recumbent effigy is sculptured in relief out of a slab of Higley stone, 
a parallelogram, as wide at the lower part as the upper-—a fact indicative of 
somewhat late date. 

“My ascription of the three last effigies may be wrong as regarding the par- 
ticular bishops to whom I have assigned them, but there are only five bishops 
amongst whom they can be ascribed. Besides the six effigies of some of the 
ancient bishops of this see, I have noticed there are two sepulchral effigies of other 
ecclesiastics, who may be considered the heads of conventual establishments. 

“The first of these I have to notice is a recumbent effigy under an arch, perhaps 
late of the fourteenth century, in the south wall of the south aisle of the nave. 
This effigy has been attributed to a friar named Baskerville; but the person here 
commemorated is neither represented in the weeds of a Dominican nor of a Fran- 
ciscan. I imagine it to be the effigy of one of the priors of this monastic church, 
who is represented as vested for the eucharistic office; the head, which is tonsured 
and bare, reposes on a double cushion, square and tasselled. He is vested in the 
alb and chasuble; on the latter appears the orphrey, or superhumerale, about the 
neck is the amice, and over the left arm is the maniple; the lower portion of 
the arms are gone. The feet rest against a lion. This effigy I consider to be 
either of a period late in the fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century. 

“The other sepulchral effigy is said with much probability to be that of an 
abbot of Evesham, the last abbot, Philip Ballard de Hawford, who died between 
1550 and 1558. 

“This effigy and tomb on which it is placed is at the back of the east screen 
of the choir, the head being south, the feet north, and has been removed hither 
within the last century. The high tomb is of the fifteenth or early part of the 
sixteenth century, and the only side of the tomb visible is ornamented with a band 
of quatrefoiled circles, twelve in number. The effigy, of alabaster, is in good 
preservation. On the head, which reposes on double cushions with tassels at the 
corners, supported by angels, appears the mitra pretiosa—a costly specimen, The 
amice is disposed about the neck with numerous folds in front; the right hand, 
the glove of which is jewelled at the back, is upheld in act of benediction ; the left 
hand, which is also gloved and jewelled at the back, holds the pastoral staff, which 
is covered with the veil. The pastoral staff, which is placed on the left side, bas 
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the head elaborately and architecturally sculptured, but is finished without a crook. 
Over the body is worn the chasuble, with numerous folds descending to a point in 
front ; beneath this appears the dalmatic, fringed at the skirts; the sleeves of the 
dalmatic are also fringed. Underneath the dalmatic is the tunic, below which 
appear the extremities of the stole, and then the skirts of the alb in loose folds; 
the boots appear to have been broad-toed, but the feet are somewhat mutilated. 
This effigy is in good preservation, and the different vestments are well defined, 
but the face is mutilated. 

“The monument, or, as Leland would call it, ‘high tomb’ of King John, in the 
midst of the choir, is especially worthy of notice. The effigy on the tomb was 
originally the cover to the stone coffin in which the remains of that monarch are 
deposited, The tomb itself is of a much later period, probably constructed early 
in the sixteenth century, when the chapel and tomb of Prince Arthur were erected. 
Leland, in treating of the cathedral in his Itinerary, thus notices it :—‘ In presby- 
terio, Johannes Rex, cujus sepulchrum Alchirch, sacrista, nuper renovavit.’ When 
this Alchirch was sacristan I have not been able to find, but I have little doubt 
that there exists some notice of him in the episcopal archives or registers, The 
sides of this tomb are divided into three square compartments by panelled but- 
tresses; each compartment contains a shield, bearing the royal arms, within 
a quatrefoil richly cusped ; the spandrels are also foliated and cusped. Though of 
no unusual design, it has a rich effect, and the base mouldings are numerous. It 
is, however, the recumbent effigy of the king, sculptured in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and probably the earliest sepulchral effigy in the cathedral, to 
which our chief attention should be drawn. This effigy represents him in the regal 
habiliments. First, the tunic, yellow or of cloth of gold, reaching nearly to the 
ancles, with close-fitting sleeves, little of which are apparent, Over the tunic is 
worn the dalmatic or outer robe, of a crimson colour, with wide sleeves, edged 
with a gold and jewelled border; this is girt about the waist by a girdle and 
buckled in front, the pendent end of the girdle, which is jewelled, falling down to 
the skirt of the dalmatic. At the back is worn the mantle, but little of this is 
visible. On the feet are sandals, to the heels of which are affixed spurs. On the 
hands are gloves, jewelled at the back: the right hand has held a sceptre, the lower 
se of which only is left ; the left hand grasps the hilt of the sword. On the 

ead is worn the crown; the face has both the moustache and beard, and the hair 
is long. On either side of the head is the figure of a bishop holding a thurible or 
censer, perhaps intended to represent St. Oswald and St. Wulstan. Roger de Hove- 
den, in his Annals, treating of the coronation of Richard the First, enumerates 
the regal vestments and how worn, and his description may be applied to this 
effigy. In the crown, in the mitres of the bishops, and on different portions of 
the robes, appear cavities for stones, paste, or glass, imitative of jewels. The 
feet of the effigy rest against a lion, in whose jaws the point of the sword is 
inserted. 

“The most ancient of the recumbent sepulchral effigies in armour is that lying 
on the north aisle of the Lady-chapel, not however in its original position. The 
head, which is covered with a coif-de-mailles of rings, set edgewise, reposes on 
a square double cushion, The body armour consists of a hawberk and chausses of 
the same kind of muil, over which is worn a long sleeveless surcoat, somewhat 
gracefully disposed; the hands are covered with gloves of mail; the right hand 
grasps the hilt of a long sword, and the left hand rests upon the scabbard. The 

eet rest against a lion, and affixed to the heels and fastened by a single leather is 

the pryck-spur. A long heater-shaped shield, suspended by a guige crossing the 
body diagonally from the right shoulder, is affixed to the left arm. The belt to 
which the sword is attached crosses the body diagonally from the right hip to the 
left thigh. From the absence of any article of plate-armour, from the length 
(three feet) of the shield, and from the long surcoat, this effigy may be assigned to 
the rcign of Henry the Third, and to about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This effigy, like many others, is of somewhat gigantic size, being 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height ; it is placed on a tomb somewhat raised, apparently a stone coffin. 

“In the south-east transept and against the south wall, on a raised tomb, 
apparently modern, is the armed effigy of a knight, not quite recumbent, but 
lying somewhat on the left side, the head being inclined northwards. The head 
is covered with a coif de mailles of rings, set edgewise, with a fillet or band round 
the temples; the body armour consists of a hauberk and chausses of the same kind 
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of mail, with poleyns of plate over the knee-caps. The feet rest against a lion, and 
the spurs are fastened by a single leather. Over the hauberk is worn a sleeveless 
surcoat ; and a heater-shaped shield, only 1 ft. 8in. in length, emblazoned with the 
arms of Harcourt, Gules, two bars or, is affixed to the left arm; the right is 
grasping the hilt, whilst the left is represented holding the scabbard of the sword, 
the guige of which crosses the body diagonally from the right hip to the left thigh. 
The head reposes on a double cushion, square and lozenge-shaped. This effigy still 
retains considerable remains of painting. The proportions of this éffigy are clumsy, 
especially the hood or coif de mailles worn over the head and about the neck. On 
the raised tomb, apparently modern, on which this effigy is placed, is a brass plate, 
not coeval with the effigy, bearing this inscription :—‘ Ici gist sur Guilliamme de 
Harcourt » Robert de Harcourt et de Isabell de ——.’ These are the only 
two sepulchral effigies in armour of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries existing 
in this cathedral. 

“There are several sepulchral effigies of ladies in this cathedral, the earliest of 
which is that in the north aisle of the Lady-chapel, evidently of the thirteenth 
century, and said to have been removed from the Carnerie Chapel, built by Bishop 
William de Blois early in the thirteenth century, and demolished—all but the crypt, 
which I believe is still existing, though no traces are visible above ground—late in 
the seventeenth century. This effigy, which is apparently of Purbeck marble, is 
placed on a raised tomb, perhaps a stone coffin, and the verge of the slab out of 
which the effigy is sculptured is decorated with deeply undercut Early English 
foliage of about the middle of the thirteenth century. The slab does not appear 
to be coffin-shaped, but the sides are parallel, a form unusual anterior to the 
fifteenth century. The head of the effigy reposes on a single square cushion. The 
hair is gathered up behind in a net or bag, and a kind of circlet is worn round 
the temples; round the neck, chin, and on each side of the face appears the 
wimple; the sleeves of the gown are close fitting, but the hands are mutilated, 
The right arm reclines on the breast, the left arm below the elbow crosses the 
body horizontally, and in the hand is held a muffler or glove. The robe or gown 
is sculptured in numerous stiff parallel folds, without taste or breadth, and the 
feet rest against a sculptured bracket. A mantle appears at the back of the effigy, 
but hangs down tastelessly ; the holes for the fermails are visible, but no traces 
exist of the cordon or lace which fastened the mantle in front. This effigy is not 
of much merit as a work of art; but if the lady is here represented of the natural 
size, she must have been 6 ft. 3 in. in height. I think, however, from the ex- 
amination of not a few examples, that many early sepulchral effigies were greatly 
exaggerated as to size. 

“In the south aisle of the Lady-chapel, evidently removed from its original 
position, is the recumbent effigy of a lady, designed and sculptured with exquisite 
taste. This is of the fourteenth century. The head, which reposes on a single square 
cushion, is covered with a veil, flowing gracefully on each side to the shoulders. 
The wimple comes under the chin, and appears on each side of the face. The folds 
of the robe or gown are disposed with great breadth, taste, and skill; the sleeves 
of the arms fit close to the wrist. The mantle is fastened across the breast by 
a band or fillet, pulled down in front by the left hand; the right arm and hand 
are disposed on the right side. ‘The feet rest against a whelp or dog. This effigy 
is sculptured in high relief out of a slab somewhat coffin-shaped, and is one of the 
most beautiful of the medieval monumental relics in the cathedral. It is indeed 
well worthy of artistic study. 

“Near to this lies the much-mutilated effigy of a lady, also of the fourteenth 
century, found recently at the foot of the steps of the transept near Prince 
Arthur’s sepulchral chapel. It exhibits the flat head-dress and wimple. 

“ But the most noted of the sepulchral effigies of ladies is that on the south side 
of Prince Arthur’s Chapel, enclosed within the screen, and lying on a high tomb, 
with sculptures on each side, within quatrefoiled compartments, exactly like the 
tomb of the bishop lying westward of it, both monuments having evidently been 
designed and sculptured by the sawe artist, either late in the thirteenth or early 
in the fourteenth century. The recumbent effigy, which is beautifully executed, 
represents the lady in the veiled head-dress, and the wimple or gorget, which covers 
the sides of the face, neck, and chin; the latter, perhaps a sign of widowhood, 
leaying but a small portion of the face visible. The veil is very tastefully disposed. 
The gown flows in ample folds to the skirts; the Close-fitting sleeves of the inner 
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vest are apparent. Over the gown is worn a mantle, on the left side of which is 
a lozenge-shaped fermail to fasten the mantle in front, in a somewhat unusual 
fashion. The left arm is gone; the right arm reclines on the breast, and in the 
hand is held a string of prayer beads, or, as they were anciently called, a pair of 

ternosters, with larger ones at intervals, an early and singular instance of their 

ing thus represented, the beads being gracefully disposed and not hanging down 
formally. The feet rest against a wheip. The admirable manner in which this 
effigy is treated is worthy of all praise. The mantle and gown of this effigy were 
formerly covered with painted shields representing the arms of Warren, Checky, 
argent and sable, and the arms of Blanchminster, Argent, neti exe and is sup- 
posed to represent Audela, daughter and heiress of Griffin de Albo Monasterio, who 
married John de Warren, son of Griffin de Warren, by Isabell his wife, which 
Griffin was the son of William, the sixth Earl of Warren and Surrey, who died 
A.D. 1239. By computing thirty years for a generation, we should bring the sup- 
posed period of her death to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

“On the north side of the nave, between two of the piers, is a high tomb, the 
sides of which are panelled in five compartments. The arch of each pauel is tre- 
foiled, and each encloses a shield with armorial bearings; at each end of the tomb 
are three similar panelled compartments, each containing a shield. On this tomb 
appear the recumbent effigies of a knight and his lady. The former is represented 
with a tilting-helm under his head, surmounted by a coronet and swan as crest. 
On the head of the effigy is a pointed basinet, attached toa gorget, camail, or tippet 
covering the neck and throat; the body armour is surmounted by a close-fitting 
sleeveless jupon escalloped at the skirts, with horizontal baudrick about the loins. 
Epaulieres, or shoulder-plates, and rerebraces protect the upper arms, coudes the 
elbows, and vambraces the arms from the elbows to the wrists; gauntlets of plain 
work protect the hands. Cuisses, genouillieres, jambs and sollerets of plate, the 
latter of overlapping laminw, protect the lower limbs, and the feet rest against 
some animal. The hands are conjoined on the breast, the sword is worn on the 
left side, and the dagger on the right. This is supposed to be the effigy of John 
Beauchamp, son of Sir John Beauchamp, of Holt, and is probably of the early part 
of the fifteenth century. The effigy of his lady, lying on his left side, represents 
her attired in an ornamental network head-dress, and veil flowing down behind. 
Her body habiliments consist of a corset, close fitting to the waist and open at the 
sides, with a bandeau of square ornaments in front, and flowing skirts. The sleeves 
are buttoned and fit close at the wrists. The mantle at the back is attached by 
a cordon in front of the breast, fastened on each side toa square fermail. The 
head reposes on a swan, and the feet rest against a dog. 

“These are all the sepulchral recumbent effigies of a period anterior to the 
Reformation. The tomb and brass of Bishop Winchcombe, who died in 1401, is 
no longer to be seen. ‘The monument—a high tomb, with architectural details, on 
the north side-—of Sir Thomas Littleton, of Frankley, the celebrated judge and 
commentator, who died in 1481, is still existing against the south wall of the south 
aisle of the nave; but this was despoiled of the brass effigy, representing him in bis 
robes as judge, in the civil wars of the seventeenth century. The high tomb in 
the south transept of Sir Gryffyth Ryce, who died in 1523, exhibits architectural 
features on the sides and ends; but this also has been bereaved of his portraiture in 
brass, together with that of his lady. This and the high tomb without any effigy, 
but the sides covered with architectural detail, of Prince Arthur, who died in 1502, 
may be considered amongst the latest examples anterior to the introduction of the 
semi-classic school of art. The sepulchral chapel of Prince Artbur, and wherein 
his tomb is placed, is a rich specimen of late Gothic of the early part of the 
sixteenth ceutury. It consists of screens of open and closed panel-work, enriched 
with various heraldic cognizances and devices—the rose, the fetter-lock, and port- 
cullis—and imagery; but the latter is coarsely executed, and by no means to be 
put into competition with earlier sculptured accessories in the cathedral. 

“Of the post-Reformation bishops of this see, we find no cenotaph or memorial 
either of Latimer or Hooper. Bishop Bullingham, who died in 1576, was the first 
of the bishops of the Reformed Church buried in this cathedral. His monument 
is placed within the north wall of the choir, near the east end. The upper and 
lower portions only of the body appear, the intervening wall and inscription 
dividing them; this was’ probably the original design, as we find similar monu- 
mints at Lichfield and elsewhere. He is represented as attired in a close-fitting 
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skull-cap, with a moustache and long flowing beard, a ruff about his neck, and 
a Bible in his hands, in his cassock with close-fitting sleeves, and apparently 
a doctor’s gown over. The dress is not very clearly developed, but it certainly 
does not appear to have consisted of the episcopal robes. Perhaps he was one 
interested in the vestiarian controversy of 1564. 

“Under an arch in the south wall of the south aisle of the nave, but removed 
from its original position, which was under a coved monument with horizontal 
entablature against the north wall of the north-east transept,—and which monu- 
ment, with the exception of the effigy, appears to have been destroyed, though it 
was existing in 1730,—is the monumental effigy of Bishop Parrie, who died in 1616. 
He is represented with a moustache and square-cut beard, a skull-cap closely fits 
his head, and he appears vested in the episcopal habit of the Reformed Church, the 
rochet and chimere, the latter reaching to a little below the knees, with full sleeves. 
The hands are upraised vertically and conjoined as in prayer. The shoes are 
broad-toed. This effigy is rudely sculptured, and no good specimen of art. 

“On the north side of the nave towards the west end is a monument consisting 
of an horizontal entablature supported by Corinthian columns, with a coved or 
semicircular arch beneath; above the entablature is an escutcheon with armorial 
bearings, surmounted by an episcopal mitre. Under this, on a nearly plain high 
tomb, is the recumbent but somewhat mutilated effigy of Bishop Tbornborough, 
who died in 1641. He is represented with a moustache and beard, his head is 
covered with the close-fitting skull-cap, round his neck is worn the ruff. The 
rochet is plaited down in front, and the chimere with full sleeves is worn over. 
The scarf falls down on either side from the shoulders. This monument has been 
removed of late years from the position it formerly occupied near the east end of 
the Lady-chapel on the north side. This is the latest recumbent sepulchral effigy 
of a bishop in this cathedral. 

“The monument of Bishop Gauden, who died in 1662, is mural. Within it is 
a full-faced, bust-like effigy in relief, representing him bare-headed, with long hair, 
moustache, and beard, a falling collar, and in his episcopal robes, rochet, and 
chimere, with a book in his right hand. 

“The monuments of Bishop Fleetwood, who died in 1683, of Bishop Thomas, 
who died in 1689, and of Bishop Stillingfleet, who died in 1699, are of common 
design, unadorned with sculpture. That of Bishop Hough, the famous and 
venerable President of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the reign of James the 
Second, and who died in 1743, is said to have been designed and executed by 
Roubiliac, and as the work of one of the great sculptors of the last century is well 
deserving of attention. Of more modern sculptured monuments I do not treat. 

“ As there is but one recumbent effigy of a prior, so this cathedral contains but 
one recumbent effigy of a dean—Richard Eedes, who died in 1608. This effigy 
is within a canopied monument, now placed on the south side of the nave, towards 
the west end. It was formerly between the piers on the south side of the Lady- 
chapel, near the east. An obtuse two-centred arch, of semi-Gothic design, sur- 
mounted by an horizontal classic entablature, consisting of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, surmounted by scroll-work, and flanked and supported by pilasters of like 
design, forms the canopy. On a sarcophagus-shaped tomb beneath lies the effigy 
of the Dean, who is represented with a moustache and beard, and skull-cap on the 
head; the neck is surrounded by a ruff; his gown is open in front, and has 
hanging sleeves; and the hands are joined in prayer. The shoulders repose on 
a large cushion, and the head lies on a book. The sleeves of the gown are cuffed 
at the wrists. 

“There is one singular mural monument affixed to the north wall of the choir, 
near the east end. It is of a very common seventeenth century design, Corinthian 
columns supporting a divided semicircular pediment. In the division of the pedi- 
ment is an escutcheon surrounded with scroll-work. But this monument exhibits 
a small nude emaciated effigy in a reclining position, partly enveloped in a shroud. 
This effigy is well executed. 

“On the south side of the nave is a high tomb of the seventeenth century, the 
sides whereof are divided into three compartments by sun-flowers rising from vases. 
Each compartment contains a shield, the middlemost only of which is surrounded 
with scroll-work. These shields are emblazoned in relief and painted. At the 
lower end of the tomb is a shield surrounded with scroll-work. On the one side 
of this is represented a bow and arrow and a drum, on the other side appears 
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a drum, a spear, a spade, and a bill-hook. On this tomb are the recumbent 
effigies of a civilian and his lady, Robert Wilde, Esq., and Margaret his wife. She 
died the 1st day of June, 1606, wtatis sur 82; and he died 27th Jan., 1607, statis 
sue 72. He is represented as bare-headed, with a moustache and beard coming 
to a point, with a ruff round his neck, attired in a doublet buttoned down in front, 
over which is worn a long gown reaching to the feet, with demi-canon sleeves 
hanging down; beneath the gown appear the sleeves of the doublet. His hands 
are conjoined on the breast as in prayer, and his feet rest against a lion. His lady 
appears in a cap and tippet on her head, a ruff round her neck, a close-fitting 
gown and petticoat, and robe over, open in front, with a sash round the waist, 
The cuffs of the sleeves are vandyked, and the hands are conjoined on the breast 
as in prayer. Against the pier at the head of this monument is the epitaph. 

“Tn conclusion, I must remark the absence, and I fear the destruction in some 
past period (I think in 1756), of a sepulchral slab formerly on the floor near the 
monument of Judge Littleton, commemorative of Sir T. Littleton, of Frankley, 
Worcestershire, Knt. and Bart., who died on the 22nd of February, 1649, and was 
thereunder buried, together with Dame Catherine his wife, who died the 24th of 
June, 1666, fall of years and gocd works. This worthy knight appointed these 
impressive words to be inscribed on that stone—‘Let no man slight his 
mortalitie.’” 


From Mr. Noake’s paper we have room for only a few extracts, de- 
scriptive of the past and present state of the Worcester Guilds :— 


“In Worcester there was a Trinity Guild, founded by Richard Norton, temp. 
Edw. III., being a brotherhood of three priests, to sing mass perpetually for the 
soul of the founder, and to help the parson and curate of the parish in time of 
need, ‘because it doth abound of houseling people.’ At the Dissolution, the 
Trinity Hall passed through various hands till it became the property of the 
Clothiers’ Company. The several chambers in that hall appear to have been let 
to other guilds by the Clothiers, while the kitchen was open to each and every 
company for the purpose of cooking. The hall was likewise occasionally used by 
the players, and to hold assizes and sessions. I regret to say there is no view or 
drawing of this Trinity Hall in existence. It was sold by the Clothiers in 1796, 
and (except the principal door—a pointed wooden archway—which may still be 
seen) only one portion of the old edifice—namely, the Cordwainers’ Hall—now 
remains, being in the upholstering premises of Mrs. George, St. Swithin-street. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments by beams, rudely moulded at the edges ; 
the floor remains firm and good, but the walls and the old door are now encased in 
modern paper. The principal hall was a lofty and spacious room, with a dais at 
one end, having seats, and a canopy over the central seat. The carvings taken 
from the Trinity Hall, at the time of its being dismantled, were sold for £180 
to some parties in London, the builder having been permitted to take them away 
as lumber. 

“ Here then, in this old hall, was the principal habitat of the Worcester guilds ; 
and now let me enumerate them :—1. The Clothiers? Company, which was in exist- 
ence in the time of Henry VI., and probably much earlier, and is the only guild 
now remaining incorporated of all the companies. This company had charters 
from Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, by the latter of which it is still governed, but 
its existence at the present time is merely as a trusteeship for the administration 
of charitable funds, and is in no way connected with trading pursuits. 2. The 
Cordwainers, incorporated in 1504; but most of these companies probably existed 
long before their recorded embodiment. 3. The Barbers and Tallow-chandlers, 
both of which no doubt existed as distinct fellowships from very early times; they 
were incorporated as one body in 1677. The custom was to unite several trades, - 
of which there were but few members, into one guild, for convenience’ sake and to 
reduce their common charges. For instance—4. The Glovers, Pursers, Pouch- 
makers, and Poynters, who were incorporated in 1497, were united with the Tan- 
ners, Pewterers, and Plumbers, in 1643. 5. The Bakers date their incorporation 
in 1528. 6. The Mercers, Grocers, Haberdashers, and Upholsterers, in 1545, and 
united with the Apothecaries in 1663. 7. Tailors and Drapers in 1551. These 
were united with Hosiers, Skinners, Furriers, and Tawyers, and subsequently took 
the high-sounding name of Merchant Tailors’ Company. 8. Ironmongers, in- 
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corporated in 1598. 9. Carpenters and Joiners, 1661. 10. Bricklayers, 1713. 
11. Masons, 1739. 12. Coopers, 1726. Parish clerks and fishermen were also 
fraternities by prescription. 

“ Of all these companies the Clothiers were the most considerable, it being an 
observation of Leland that ‘the wealthe of the towne of Worcester standeth most 
by draperinge, and no towne in England at this present tyme maketh so many 
cloaths yearly as this towne doth.’ 

“The Worcester trading companies lingered on until the close of the last and 
beginning of the present century. The Ironmongers’ account books go no further 
than 1822; the Tailors ate their last dinner at the ‘Bull’s Head,’ on April 20, 
1837 ; but ‘the Clothiers still remain to distribute charitable funds. 

a Let us, in conclusion, take a glace at the relics of these incorporations, the 
most interesting of which I have obtained leave to place before you this evening. 
Mr. Burlingham possesses the judge’s confirmation of the Glovers’ bye-laws in 
1561, some later documents, and a book of members’ names from 1570 to 1662. 
Mr. Davis has an ancient flag belonging to the Tailors, with their bye-laws, minute- 
books, and deeds. One of the minute-books belonging to the Smiths is still in 
existence. commencing 1753. Mr. Minchall has entrusted to me the relics of the 
Cordwainers’ Company, consisting of a book of ordinances or regulations made in 
1558 (copied 1576): various apprentices’ indentures ; a roll of members from 1741 
to the close ; a silver cup; and the company’s silver seal. The latter, you will 
observe, bears the badge of the goat’s head, supposed to have originated in the 
fact of the leather used by the Cordwainers (Cordovan leather) being made of 
goats’ skins. The cup bears the arms of the company—A chevron between three 
goats’ heads; crest, a goat’s head, with three stars. And the inscription sets forth 
that the cup is ‘ The gift of Jas. Wynns, high master for the year 1722, instead of 
a treat.’ But by far the most interesting remains are those of the Clothiers’ Com- 
pany, which I am also enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Venables, the master of the 
company, to place before you. They consist of :—1. The charter of Elizabeth, on 
vellum, beautifully emblazoned, with the great seal of England attached by a twisted 
silken cord, and enclosed in a box of equal antiquity. 2. Two green silk flags, 
bearing date 1540 and 1541, and inscribed ‘Henry VIII., by the grace of God 
King of Ingland and of France, Lorde of Ireland, Defender of the Faythe, and im- 
mediately under God supreme Hed of the Church of Ingland.’ 3. A double silver 
seal, dated 1655, with a ring attached for a string to put round the neck of the 
high master when he gives his toasts; at one end of the seal are the arms of the 
City, and at the other the Weavers impaling the Clothiers. 4. Two very ancient 
yard measures (one much shorter than the other, by-the-bye), borne by the beadles 
when in procession. 5. A parchment document—‘ The original By-laws by Act of 
Henry VI. legalised by two judges of assize,’ its border most splendidly emblazoned. 
6. Another curious document, being a receipt from the Heralds’ College for fees 
paid for registering the armorial ensigns of the company at the visitation in 1682. 
7. Two processional shields, one covered with a hide. On one is painted the 
Weavers’ arms, granted in 1487, and the motto, ‘ Weave truth with trust.’ On 
the other the Clothworkers’ arms, and motto, ‘My trust is in God alone” 8. A 
pall, formerly used at the funeral of deceased members. It is composed of alter- 
nate stripes of embroidered velvet and tapestry. The embroidering on the velvet 
consists of fleurs-de-lis; eagles, double-headed, displayed ; pine-apples (or perhaps 
teazles, used in the cloth trade); and angels with expanded wings, standing on 
wheels (usually emblematical of St. Catherine’s martyrdom), and St. Catherine, you 
know, was a patron of spinners or spinsters. The tapestry consists of saints and 
passages from Scripture history ; at the sides are four shields of arms or devices 
relative to the manufacture of cloth. An ancient altar-cloth found some years ago 
in Winchcomb Church bears a close resemblance to this pall.” 


At the conclusion of this paper Mr. Hartshorne stated that the 
Clothiers’ funeral pall consisted of two copes sewed together; the 
angels represented on it had no relation to St. Catherine, but in his 
opinion it referred to the vision of Ezekiel. Mr. Bloxam added that 
the work was clearly of the date of the early part of Henry the 
Seventh’s reign. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from p. 325.) 


Wednesday, Aug. 6. Excursion ro Boswortn Fretp. 


Tae annual excursion of the Leicestershire Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society was this day made, in conjunction with the British 
Archeological Association, the Lincolnshire and Northampton Archi- 
tectural Societies, and the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
The carriage of Sir A. G. Hazlerigg headed the procession, followed 
by thirteen or fourteen other vehicles, containing, perhaps, a hundred 
and forty or a hundred and fifty persons. 

The first place visited was Kirby Muxloe, where the excursionists 
inspected the ruins of the castle. The Rev. Canon Trollope said this 
specimen of ancient brick-work was well worthy of study. The date 
of it was known, from the grant made to William, Lord Hastings, by 
Edward IV., dated April 17, 1474, which gave leave to Lord Hastings 
to erect fortifications, and put him in possession of 2,000 acres of 
land :— 


“The situation of this edifice is low, owing to the custom prevalent during the 
fifteenth century of encircling all residences of importance with a single or 
a double moat, over which were thrown drawbridges connected with gatehouces 
and portcullises. . . . The whole is of red brick, relieved by some diapering on the 
principal front, composed of bricks of a darker tint. 

‘**Having approached the entrance, formerly protected by a portcullis, whose 
groove remuins, and by two stout doors at either end of what we may term the 
castle gatehouse, whose hooks, three on either side, are also still remaining, two 
small rooms will be seen opening into the central archway, one of which was, no 
doubt, the porter’s lodge; over the archway was a large room, perhaps used as 
a state dining-hall, approached by two newel staircases on either side, within 
octangular turrets, which also gave access to several other smaller rooms. At the 
angles of this front of the castle were formerly two towers of considerable dimen- 
sions and three stories high, connected by stout walls with the central feature 
already described. One of these towers alone now remains—that on the south- 
west side. It contained three principal rooms, one over the other, each supplied 
with a fireplace and chimney; the lower one perhaps served as a hall, or guard- 
room for the servants, the one over it as the lord’s hall, or principal living room, 
and the uppermost as his ‘solar,’ or sleeping room. 

“ Adjoining each of these is a small chamber and closet within, a second smaller 
tower applied to the larger one, while another similar feature contains the stair- 
case, also built of brick. The doorways here are neatly constructed of chamfered 
and moulded bricks; but perhaps the most interesting features are at the base of 
this tower, and at other points of this the principal facade—viz., circular apertures 
with sight-slits above them, evidently for the use of small pieces of artillery in the 
defence of the castle, should it be necessary. A brick vaulting, of a plain character, 
originally spanned the gateway entrance similar to that still to be seen in several 
of the adjacent rooms, and a vaulted recess in the curtain wall to the left of the 
entrance, whose outer wall has been broken away, is worthy of notice, because its 
use is not evident. 

“*Such was the character of the western fagade of Kirby Muxloe Castle, form- 
ing one side of a quadrangle, the others being composed of strong and lofty 
walls, relieved and strengthened by towers at the angles and in the centres of 
each wall; that in the northern one having formed an internal feature, so as 
not to interfere with the run of the wall to which it is attached, but those in the 
eastern and southern sides project beyond the walls with which they are incor- 
porated, and appear to have been of an oblong plan, as was the south-eastern angle 
tower; but the north-eastern one consisted apparently of a square tower, to which 
were attached two smaller flanking towers, or turrets, as fur as we can judge from 
the evidence of the remaining foundations.” 
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The next stage was Market Bosworth. The Rev. N. P. Small met 
the excursionists at the church, of which a description was given by 
Mr. Edward Roberts. He said the building anciently belonged to the 
Earls of Leicester, and that the church was founded in 1816. Some 
parts of the church bore out that record. The lower part of the nave 
was certainly in the Decorated style. The roof sprang from just above 
the arches, and was extremely pointed. The building was dedicated to 
St. Peter. Nichols gave them a view of the church as it was fifty or 
sixty years ago; it had undergone some recent restorations, which ap- 
peared to have been very fairly and properly done, so as to retain the 
character which the church possessed. By the invitation of Sir A. B. C. 
Dixie, Bart., the excursionists proceeded to that gentleman’s hall, where 
were several curious paintings, and a number of flint muskets for in- 
spection. At two o’clock the bugle sounded for luncheon at the “ Dixie 
Arms,”’ where about 200 ladies and gentlemen sat down. 

Shortly before three o’clock the carriages were again prepared, and 
the excursionists proceeded to the battle-field. A considerable accession 
to their number was received at Bosworth, and the procession extended 
upwards of half-a-mile in length, Sir A. B. C. Dixie and family were 
among the number accompanying them. On arriving at the field, large 
numbers of people had preceded the procession, and congregated round 
the platform, and altogether there could not have been fewer than a 
thousand persons present. The platform accommodated a large number 
of persons, and was decorated with banners and evergreens. A very 
good fac-simile of the crown of Richard III. was shewn on a cushion in 
front of Major Wollaston, who presided on the occasion. Seats also 
for ladies were placed in front of the platform. A flag marked the 
place where King Richard died, near a small pond, and a white flag 
pointed out the position of Richmond’s army. The Rev. Canon Trol- 
lope subsequently pointed out Ambian-hill, Crown-hill, the celebrated 
Redmoor Plain, and the village of Shenton. 

The Chairman said he had received a letter from Earl Howe, stating 
his regret at not being able to attend. He (Major Wollaston) then 
remarked that he had been requested to preside there that day, and he 
had very great pleasure in doing so. He had also very great pleasure 
in welcoming them to that historical hill; and he begged more espe- 
cially to welcome those gentlemen who were paying them the compli- 
ment by coming from a distance to discuss the merits and demerits of 
all they had to shew them. No one had a better right to do this than 
he had, who was a resident upon the spot, and one of the principal pro- 
prietors of some of these celebrated acres. Their friends, whose pil- 
grimage was already extended, were no doubt anxious to proceed with 
their peregrinations as soon as possible, and he would lose no time in 
introducing the Kev. Canon ‘Trollope, who intended to fight the battle of 
Bosworth over again. 

The Rev. gentleman then read a paper on the subject, a passage or 
two from which we quote for the sake of its lively picture of the field 
of battle :— 


“A fair and unmistakeably English scene is spread out before us. Falling away 
from the grassy eminence on which we stand, the rich pasture fields below, watered 
by little streamlets and intersected by a canal, are dotted with sheep and oxen 
that are fattening in perfect security, while all else besides speaks of peace and 
prosperity. In front is a modest farmstead, yonder is the quaint old hall of 
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a country gentleman, and nestling under its influence is an evidently well-cared for 
village, while over both is cast the holy shadow of a house of prayer, as if to bless 
the hands that raised it to God’s glory, as well as those that worship therein. 
That village is Shenton, with White Moors on the left, just on the other side of 
the little river Tweed, beyond which is Atherstone; over a curving ridge behind to 
the right is Bosworth, two miles distant ; nearer and more directly in our rear is 
the village of Sutton Cheney, with that of Stapleton a little more to the south-east ; 
below, on the left, is Ambian Wood, and beyond it another ridge, with a break in 
the middle, near Dadlington, above which rises the beautiful spire of Stoke Gold- 
ing, while below is the far-famed Redmoor Plain, about two miles long, one mile 
wide, and containing some 1,500 acres of land 

“* We came not here, however, simply for the purpose of looking upon a fair and 
peaceful scene of the present day, but to bid it form the groundwork of a picture 
of the past, and then to people it with the shadows of those whose earthly pas- 
sions and aspirations have long since ceased to agitate themselves or to trouble 
others 

* Now, then, let us ascend the stream of time, back—far back One century 
has passed away—two, three—and then seventy-seven years, so as to take us back 
to the date of 1485; and what do I see? Still the main features of the first scene 
remains the same. There rise the ridges that always partially encircle Redmoor 
Plain; there is Bosworth spire behind us on the right, and its graceful sister of 
Stoke Golding on the left, and there is the plain itself sloping towards Shenton ; 
but an older church and an older hall is there, and not a single fence breaks the 
wide intervening expanse of pasture land, nor is an ox, or a cow, or a sheep to be 
seen, for all have been hurried off: the farmstead is gone, and in its place, a little 
below, is a cottage with a small enclosure, belonging to one Hewitt, but he and 
his family have fled; the wood on the left is gone, the canal is gone, but, on the 
other hand, the overflowing of a little spring on Ambian-hill side forms a minute 
tributary to the Tweed after it has emerged from a break in the high ground by 
Dadlington, and from want of care has been allowed to create a morass below, as 
indicated by the rank vegetable growth springing from its surface, whose brighter 
green contrasts favourably with the sun-burnt grass of the plain around it, during 
the autumnal season. 

“Such is the scene in thought before me and now as to the actors that require 
to be put upon it. They are numerous, for the sloping plain below is filled with 
thousands of armed men, mounted and on foot. There are nobles and knights, 
lance-men and archers, pike-men and bill-men, arquebusiers and bombardiers ; there 
are standards and banners, gay surcoats and glittering armour; there is shouting 
and the sound of trumpets, for a battle is about to commence between a larger and 
a smaller body of troops. But before the archers discharge their first volleys, let us 
mark who are the principals in the coming contest, and enquire what they are 
about to fight for. 

“On one side is Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and on the other Richard IIL. ; 
the one a claimant of the crown of England, the other its defender.” 


At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Trollope exhibited one of the 
balls picked up on the hill, supposed to have been fired from one of the 
bombards ; and also representations of Richard, shewing his crown and 
armour, and of Ann Neville, his queen. 

Sir A. G. Hazlerigg proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and 
Mr. W. U. Heygate, M.P., said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
motion, for he was sure a vote of thanks was justly due. He knew how 
flat would fall any complimentary expressions after the very interesting 
and spirit-stirring address they had just heard ; and he would therefore 
at once proceed to the more pleasing duty which devolved upon him, 
being deputed by the Leicestershire and Lincolnshire Architectural 
Societies, in combination with many private friends, to beg the Rev. 
Canon Trollope’s acceptance of a silver-gilt fac-simile of the imperial 
crown of Richard III., now before him, as a memento of his visit to 
this far-famed battle-field, so immediately connected as it was with the 
great turning-point in the history of England. They asked his accept- 
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ance of the crown, not only for the purpose of expressing to him their 
welcome, but as a memento of their appreciation of the untiring energy 
displayed by him in pursuit of archeological researches, and of the readi- 
ness he always evinced in assisting the associated Architectural Societies 
with which he was so happily connected. They most sincerely trusted 
that he would long live to dedicate his spare hours to such elevated and 
useful pursuits. 

After a brief address from Dr. Lee, the party returned to their car- 
riages, and made their way to Stoke Golding, where they visited the 
church, the architectural features of which were pointed out by the Rev. 
Canon Trollope. He said it was a most effective structure, not only 
from its proximity to that far-famed battle-field, but from the beauty of 
its own features. It was dedicated to St. Margaret. As soon as the 
exterior caught the eye, the visitor must be struck with the dignity of 
its character and the admirable manner in which the spire rose from its 
supporting tower. Stoke Golding, which was originally a chapelry of 
the alien Benedictine priory of Hinckley, became a distinct parish 
during the reign of Henry the Sixth; the fabric for the most part pointed 
to the fourteenth century, but there was evidence to shew that it had 
a predecessor. The eastern wall was very considerably out of the 
square, which he could not account for; the east window was a beautiful 
one, containing five lights within an acutely pointed arch. There was 
a very high-pitched roof, which at first covered the nave and chancel ; 
and the font was richly sculptured. 


“Of the four large windows in the north wall of this church, the second and 
fourth from the east are alone original ones, the others, of a flamboyant and 
weaker character, and the small one beyond the north door, having been inserted 
afterwards. A very high pitched roof at first covered the nave and chaucel, as 
will be clearly seen from its weathering on the eastern face of the tower. 

“This portion of the fabric may be assigned to the first years of the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, viz., 1325 to 1330, but by whom it was erected 
we know not; we can only suggest, therefore, that it arose at the expense, or 
through the influence, of one of the priors of Hinckley, the then patrons of this 
church, of whom Henry de Puy was prior in 1319. About thirty or forty years 
later a beautiful addition was made to the fabric by Sir Robert de Champaigne. 
Above the nave arcade is a Latin inscription asserting that this personage, together 
with his wife Margaret, the Stoke heiress, built this church in honour of St. Mar- 
garet the Virgin, during the reign of Edward I.; but, like many other inscriptions, 
it is a most erroneous one, because, in the first place, Sir Robert’s marriage did 
not take place until the reign of Edward III., and it is very evident from the 
architectural evidence before us that Sir Robert’s work consisted only of additions 
to the church, although they were very considerable ones. 

“Pulling down the south wall of the nave, he erected an arcade in its place, 
beyond which he built a chapel as large as the nave itself, forming what we may 
now term the south aisle, and at the same time he appears to have pulled down 
the old tower, and to have erected the present very beautiful one in its place. The 
arcade consists of three pillars, which, together with their responds, support four 
arches forming the present divisional line between the nave and the Champaigne 
Chapel. ‘This now constitutes a most pleasing feature of the fabric, and from the 
multiplied numbers of the pillar shafts, together with their numerous fillets, sug- 
gest the idea of classical fluting. The windows in the present south wall may have 
been taken from the nave when the chapel was added to it, as they appear to cor- 
respond generally with the earlier ones in the present north wall as to date and 
character. 

“In the middle of the south wall of the Champaigne Chapel is a recess sur- 
mounted by a segmental arch, supposed to mark tbe burial-place of the founder, 
on ree its original eastern extremity is a piscina supplied with an elongated 
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“Lastly, a second chapel was added to the eastern end of the Champaigne one, 
by whom is not known, when an archway was opened between it and the chancel, 
when its eastern wall was made to assume the same line as that of the chancel, and 
the window of Sir Robert Champaigne’s Chapel was re-erected in a new position 
parallel with that of the chancel. In this chapel is a double piscina, and a bracket 
that formerly supported a statue of St. Margaret, and which was probably removed 
to its present situation when this addition was made to the fubric; the figure 
of St. Margaret was also formerly displayed in the west window of the tower.” 


The next station was Earl Shilton, but owing to the pressure of time 
no pause was made there, except by a few of the party, who did not 
return to Leicester till a late hour. 


An evening meeting was held at the Temperance-hall, Leicester, 
where the Rev. Canon Trollope repeated his paper on Bosworth-field, 
for the benefit of those who had not been able to make the excursion ; 
after which Mr, Roberts gave an account of St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester, which we print in extenso, as the best that we have met with 
of the history and present state of a very interesting edifice :— 


“I must apologize for appearing before you this evening as my own repre- 
sentative rather than Mr. Raphael Brandon’s. It was a promise that he should 
write a paper on St. Martin’s Church, but by some misapprehension he has sent 
me only notes, as I presume, in the belief that it would be required 7 pias for my 
guidance while showing you over the building, and not as a paper of such extent 
and character as would be required at an evening meeting. I have therefore en- 
larged his memoranda, and made my own observations in the form in which I shall 
now have the honour to address you, 

“ This church is said to have been built on the site of a Roman temple, but there 
is no proof whatever of it as a fact, unless tradition be accepted as such; but as 
archeologists do not deal in traditions except as poetical adjuncts to their drier 
works, we must look for other confirmations of the supposition. 

“It happens that in the church under consideration there is some evidence of 
a Roman building pre-existing on the spot, and also of its having been appropri- 
ated to animal sacrifice, for when, some forty years ago, excavations were being 
made for the purpose of adding masonry to strengthen the then failing central 
tower, large quantities of bones and horns of animals were dug out; and although 
we may, between the suggestions of sacrificial or domestic purposes, be on t 
horns of a dilemma, we may to some extent be relieved from that uncomfortable 
position by the discovery made last year, when the old tower was taken down. On 
their digging deeper for the purpose of making the foundations of the new tower, 
two bases and part of the shaft of some Roman columns were found. I am not in- 
formed whether they were in situ, but I have looked at them in your excellent 
Museum, and I think I may safely say that they do not appear to be such as would 
be used in a slaughter-house; besides, the abattoirs would in those days be outside 
of the town, and it is not unlikely that tradition is somewhat near the truth when 
it asserts that the church was continued on the site of the former place of worship. 
And we know that when Christianity. had so far advanced as not to require its 
services to be celebrated in caves and secret places (and indeed in all times), sacred 
spots were used as such from age to age. 

“It is probable that a Saxon church was first. reared, but this can be but, mere 
conjecture, We know, however, from Domesday Book that there were at least 
two churches in Leicester at the time of the Conquest ; for Hugh de Grentemaisnel 
was therein described as holding two churches. It will have been remarked by 
you that the entries in this book are by no means conclusive as to the non-existence 
of churches :—it frequently happened that the inference of a church was to be 
drawn from the mention of a priest, and you also know that constantly where we 
are sure that churches existed, they are in no way described in Domesday Book. 

“It is probably a well-founded belief that almost all churches which existed 
prior to the thirteenth century were built on Saxon foundations, and that there 
were nearly or quite as many in existence before the Conquest as for a century 
after—always excluding from this statement the monastic churches, which sprang 
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up with such marvellous grandeur and rapidity after the Conquest, they being 
before that period chiefly colleges of secular clergy. 

“We still must deal with probabilities for a short time longer, and also in 
generalities. This much, however, is certain, that the present church is of Norman 
origin, and the last trace remaining of that style is to be found on the north side 
of the north arcade to the nave. At the eastern end there is a portion of a Nor- 
man string, showing the billet very distinctly ; and, necessarily, part of the wall in 
which it is embedded is also Norman. The tower which was recently taken down 
was of the same date, though (Mr. Brandon says) devoid of any features of archi- 
tectural interest. 

“The Norman church most likely consisted of a chancel, nave, and transepts, 
with a tower at the intersection, and so continued until what is termed the Early 
English period, that is, the first stage of the system of pointed-arch architecture. 
It was at that time that the aisles, with the necessary arcadings to the nave, were 
added, and subsequently (in the same period as regards the architecture, though of 
a later phase of it), at about the latter half of the thirteenth century, the second 
aisle on the south was added. This is a peculiar feature, and deserves notice. 
There are but few of them in this country, and in the course of my examination 
of Ottery St.Mary last year I had occasion to make some search about them. 
I did not at that time know of this example, but am happy to have seen it, and to 
be able to add it to my list. I believe the only specimens are this of St. Martin’s, 
Ottery St. Mary, and Collumpton, Devon; Bloxham, Oxon.; St. Mary Magdalene, 
Oxford; Higham Ferrars and Yelvertoft, Northants. ; and Yarmouth, Norfolk ¢. 

“This and one other appear to have been unknown to Mr. Parker when he wrote 
his ‘Glossary.’ Some of these are on the north side, and some on the south; this 
of St. Martin’s being among the latter. The entire dimensions of the church are 
about 170 ft. by 90 ft. 

“There have been still later additions to the church, the most important being 
the clerestory and the rebuilding of the chancel, which are both of the Per- 
pendicular or latest period of Gothic. But from that time till about 1846-7 no 
considerable changes were made. In those years the present series of works was 
commenced, and consisted, strictly speaking, rather of reproductions than restora- 
tions, the latest work being the erection of a new tower of greater magnificence 
than anything in the town. And I may here say, what Mr. Brandon would not 
venture to write, that in the true spirit of medisval times, when he could not by 
any possibility preserve a structure, he adopted something entirely his own, and of 
such beauty and massiveness that one is tempted to say it is ‘a thing of wisdom, 
strength, and beauty.’ I am informed that when completed it will be about 
215 ft. in height. Iam sorry to hear that funds are not abundant, for I think 
Leicester will be proud of its work when it is finished. 

“In the course of our examinations of the churches on Saturday next, I shall 
have an opportunity of pointing out on the spot the architectural peculiarities of 
the church, which it would weary you to hear now, without the church before 
you, but it may be interesting to mention one or two matters which are perhaps 
not purely local. 

“Qne of our duties as archzologists is to point out any errors which have crept 
into previous writings, and I take this occasion to mention one error into which 
the Rev. Mr. Poole fell in his description of this church, at p. 3 of your third 
volume of Reports. The chancel aisle, though it has much Perpendicular work 
about it, is of an earlier date; but was so much altered at the time the chancel 
was rebuilt, that it was easy to omit the discovery. I must also mention that 
the windows, mullions, and tracery are nearly all modern. 

“In the vestry and the room over it are the original twelve figures which sup- 
ported the roof of the south aisle; they are worthy of a careful examination as 
specimens of the thirteenth century work. One of the misereres, or stall seats, is 
also there, of the fifteenth century. 

“When the tower was commenced, a fresco of St. Catharine was discovered on 
the wall. This was traced by Mr. Brandon, and has been engraved. 

“ At the time that Nichols wrote his History; there was remaining in the north 
transept, or St. Catharine’s Chapel, some painted glass, in which was represented 
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a fox preaching to some geese. A legend was under it, and was a pérversion of 
the passage of Scripture, ‘God is my witness how I long for you all in the bowels 
of Christ. It was written in Latin thus, ‘God is my witness how I long after you 
in my bowels.’ 

“This, no doubt, was a satire, and satires of this kind were then very common 
on the monks. Between the regular clergy and parish priests, and the monks of 
all kinds, there was perpetual antagonism, and the parish clergy were ever endea- 
vouring to throw ridicule on and destroy the influence of the monks, and this is 
a very favourable specimen of the class. Monks are frequently represented by a 
monkey, and there are some paving tiles in the town where they are thus shewn, 
—the monkey is turning a summersault, while another is drinking out of a goblet. 

“In the tower some other discoveries were made. Some wax candles were found 
in the wall, and said to be Norman. I am not able to form an opinion, for they 
were sent last year to the Archwological Institute at Peterborough, and have 
not been returned. 

“A coffin lid, rather small, was also found. It appears to be of the end of the 
fourteenth century. It is about 124 inches wide, rather tapering, and 50 inches 
long, the head shewing in the upper part. I have not yet completely made out 
the meaning of the inscription, which was very much worn, but the name of Robert 
Martyn is clearly visible. 

“Of the roofs there are some excellent remains of the Perpendicular period; 
namely, in the chancel aisle, where the Tudor flower is freely introduced, both in 
squares and rounds, and where there are many remains of colour and gold. The 
chapel of St. Catharine has a somewhat similar roof. 

“Enclosing part of the organ space is a part of a screen seven feet long, and 
which probably is part of a chapel screen. 

“Tn the churchyard are some very admirable wood-carvings to a bench, the ends 
of which have some interesting poppy-heads intermixed with human heads. I trust 
these will not be destroyed. 

“TI must not omit to mention the wooden porch on the north, which is a very 
unique example of wooden fan-tracery. 

“From the extreme care which seems to have been bestowed on the church and 
its support, I feel fully persuaded that nothing will be done which will perma- 
nently injure this interesting fabric.” 


Mr. Levien read a paper “On the Life of Lettice, Countess of Leices- 
ter,” born 1539 or 1540, which brought the proceedings of the evening 
to a close. 


Thursday, Aug. 7. Excursion to Castie Dowterton. 

A party proceeded by the train to Ashby, where they examined the 
castle and church under the guidance of the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. 
The castle is known to have been erected about the year 1474, It con- 
sists of the kitchen tower, the great ball, the chapel, and the tower 
used for domestic purposes. The effigy of a pilgrim in the church gave 
rise to much conjecture. 

On arriving at Staunton Harold, the party examined the charch, 
which had been thrown open by the Countess Ferrers, and Lord Edward 
Chichester courteously invited them to look over the house. The Rev. 
John Denton, the family chaplain, accompanied the visitors; but they 
did not enter the house, as the principal object of interest—an enormous 
pedigree roll—was locked up, and the key in the possession of the family 
solicitor, who lives at some distance from Staunton. The church and 
grounds, however, were admired. 

In a short time the carriages reached Breedon. Here the greater 
number of the party mounted the hill and inspected the church; and 
on descending partook of refreshment, hospitably provided by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bostock. Mr.-Vere Irving pronounced the hill to have been an 
early encampment. : 
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From Breedon the carriages proceeded to Castle Donington, passing 
through the park to the house. Here all alighted to look at the old 
armorial coats in stained glass, and the portraits; there being two of 
Richard III., another of Edward IV., and a fourth of the Duke of 
Clarence, with others of great interest. 

At Castle Donington some of the representatives of the Association 
were liberally entertained with a cold collation by Marcus Huish, Esq. 
(one of the Vice-Presidents); but owing to the time taken up by the 
ascent of Breedon-hill, the majority of the visitors were compelled to 
leave the place without visiting the church and castle, in order to reach 
Kegworth Station, so as to catch the train for Leicester. Shortly after 
six o’clock they reached that town, leaving some of the party behind. 


At the evening meeting in the Guildhall, Dr. Lxe in the chair, 
Mr. Thompson, the Local Secretary, read a paper by Mr. Goddard 
“On King Richard’s House,” which gives a satisfactory account of 
a building that now no longer exists :— 


“Among the architectural relics of Leicester now no more, was standing some 
years ago an old building which was popularly called ‘King Richard’s House.’ 
It was known to have been part of the ‘Old Blue Boar ;’ as at the commencement 
of the last century it was used as an inn and known by that sign, though originally 
it. bore the name of the ‘ White Boar,’ the cognizance of King Richard LII., but 
after his defeat this sign was torn down by the infuriated populace, and the owner 
or landlord compelled to change its title. Popular tradition has always identified 
the building with the ill-fated monarch, and the enquiries of our local antiquaries 
confirm the tradition. It was taken down in the month of March, 1836; but 
fortunately before its destruction a drawing was made of the front by the late 
Mr. Flower, artist, and that has been copied in many shapes in architectural works 
and various publications with which the reading public are familiar. I also visited 
the spot before the demolition was effected, and took the dimensions of every 
portion of the building, for the purpose of making a correct drawing of it, repre- 
senting it as complete as when first erected. The results I have pleasure in laying 
before the Archeological Congress. 

“The part of the original structure then remaining had apparently been one 
wing of the inn, as it stood when first built. It was of two stories. The front 
was about 25 ft. wide and 37 ft. high to the apex of the gable. It was a half- 
timbered house of oak, the interstices filled in with plaster. The foundations to 
a certain height above the level of the ground were composed of stone and brick. 
The lower story was one large room about 41 ft. long and 24 ft. wide within. 
The external part in front was covered over in great part with a brick wall, on 
the removal of which the original timbers of the windows (as shewn in the draw- 
ing) were exposed. There were two wide windows of three lights each, divided by 
wooden uprights forming the framework, coved on the front edges and grooved to 
receive the lead lights. These timbers were placed upon blocks of granite to pre- 
vent the damp from rising and decaying them, and were as perfect as when first 
erected. There was originally no doorway, although in the drawing by Mr. Flower 
one is represented; but this was cut out of the woodwork to allow admission to 
the interior, then used as a wool-room. In this apartment were traces of an 
original window of four lights (of similar character to that already described), in 
the south wall near the western extremity, looking in the rear of what I suppose 
was once the main building. In addition to the window there was a door near to 
it, which had evidently communicated with a corridor or passage in the rear of the 
main building. On the north side of the lower story was a fireplace, having stone 
jambs moulded, and a moulded projection over the mantel. The second floor over- 
hung the lower story, the ends of the floor timbers being shewn, and the principal 
ones supported by brackets. The beam lying over these ends was moulded and 
embattled, as seen in the drawing. The principal feature was, however, a pro- 
jecting window of five lights, with moulded mullions and tracery of the Perpen- 
dicular period. This window was supported by brackets. 
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“ Above this was a second projection, with an embattled tie-beam and moulding, 
to sustain a gable, having an ornamental bargeboard, cusped. and otherwise. sunk 
and moulded. In the interior the second story was much like the lower one. The 
floor was of brick. It had a fireplace similar to the one below, with the exception 
that it had three courses of brick-work between the plinth of the stone jambs and 
the floor, which was no doubt intended to act as a hearth or fender to protect the 
floor timber from fire. 

“The roof was open to the ridge, the construction of it being still visible. The 
whole of the timbers were framed and pinned together with oak pins. Not a nail 
nor piece of iron of any description was used in connection with the building, but 
the timbers were framed and scarfed together in the most ingenious manner, All 
the principal beams and other parts were decorated with painted scroll-work in 
black, red, and yellow, and of simple design. In addition to the window looking 
upon the street, there was another like that in the lower story already described. 
The entrance was by a door entering from a gallery also, like that below. The 
door was of a rude description, ledged and composed of three boards, cleft, not 
planed, lapping one over the other, and was fastened by a wooden latch moved 
through a ee hole cut in the door, and by a bolt of wood below the latch. The 
roof was covered with strong Swithland slates. 

“Having described what actually remained, I now venture to conjecture what 
was the main plan of the entire building, as it appeared to the inhabitants when 
Richard the. Third took up his lodging in it as the principal hostelry in 
Leicester. 

It seems to me that the structure had two wings and a centre; the building 
TI have spoken of being the northern wing. The centre probably receded from the 
street four or five yards. In the middle was perhaps another gable, with wide 
gateway below, admitting to the rear of the premises and to the passages behind 
the front rooms, 

“This supposition is at variance with the picture, but as the latter was drawn 
to show the buildings which surrounded it when the drawing was taken; and not 
as they presented themselves originally, it must beso regarded. Like the old inns 
in the metropolis, the ‘Blue Boar’ had probably open galleries behind, approached 
by outside staircases and communicating with the several chambers. 

* As the principal apartments were in the wings, and they were spacious, there 
is no reason why the upper room of the northern wing was not the sleeping room 
allotted to distinguished travellers, and therefore to Richard the Third when he 
slept in Leicester.” 


The paper was illustrated by a coloured drawing of the’ old ‘ Blue 
Boar,” and a conjectural ground-plan of the entire fabric. 

Mr. T. Wright read a paper ‘“‘ On some MSS. in the Muniment-room of 
the Leicester Guildhall ;” Mr.J. Thompson one “ On the History of the 
County of Leicester before the Norman Conquest ;” and Mr. Levien one 
“On the Leicester Guilds.” In a discussion that followed on the latter 
paper, Mr. Wright remarked that the writer had raised a question as to 
the origin of Guilds, which was a very obscure one, and not likely to be 
definitely cleared up. 


“ His own opinion was, that the guilds in the medisval towns were derived from 
the municipal system of the Romans. We know that such guilds existed in the 
Roman towns, and with much the same objects. All peoples at all times have 
placed great importance in the ceremonies attending the interment of the dead ; 
and the process of burial among the Romans was one of great expense, which could 
be met by families which were wealthy, but it must have been very onerous, falling 
all at once, on men of limited means; to avoid the inconvenience of which they 
clubbed together, in a spirit which exists in the same degree in modern times, so 
that the expense on each occasion, instead of falling upon one, was distributed 
among the members of the club. This was the great object of the Roman guild ; 
and the second seems to have been drinking and sociality. People clubbed together 
to be merry while alive, and to be buried when dead. The principal, or at least 
the original, objects of the Anglo-Saxon club were conviviality and providing for 
the honourable burial of the dead. Even before the conversion of the Anglo- 
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Saxons, their burials, from what we know of their forms, must have entailed great 
expense ; and, after they became Christians, new considerations entered into the 
feelings connected with death and burials which did not tend to lessen the expenses. 
While they still remained attached to their old customs in burial, they were now 
taught the duty of investing money in the foundation of obits, or perpetual prayers 
for the dead ; and this was the first and grand object of the medieval guilds, and, 
being looked upon as a superstitious usage, was the cause of their dissolution after 
the Reformation. Of course, in the successive changes in society, they embraced 
from time to time other objects, such as providing for the education of the children 
of members, or even for those of the townspeople generally ; but the two grand 
objects of the Roman, Saxon, or Medieval guilds seem to have been alike the re- 
spectable burial of their deceased members and the promoting of convivial inter- 
course. The legal view of the history of guilds gave a very erroneous notion of 
their antiquity or character.” 


Friday, Aug. 8. Vistt ro NortHampron. 


On their way to Northampton many members visited Brixworth, 
where the Rev. C. F. Watkins received them, and gave an account of 
the very interesting church. On reaching Northampton they were wel- 
comed by the Mayor (H. P. Markham, Esq.) at the Town-hall, and 
carefully examined the charters and other documents belonging to the 
corporation. The Rey. C. H, Hartshorne gave a brief sketch of the 
history of the town. He said that he would not go to the Danish or 
Anglo-Saxon period of its history; but would mention that Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion granted its first charter, that Simon de St. Liz is supposed 
to have built its castle and the circular part of St. Sepulchre’s Church : 
he thought, too, that he also built the church of St. Peter’s in connexion 
with the eastle, but for this they had no historic authority. In 1265 
the castle was besieged by Henry III., and Simon de Montfort beaten 
out of it. In 1269 a crusade was published here, and in consequence 
great numbers went out to the Holy Land. Parliaments were held 
here in the reigns of Richard II. and Richard III.; the last was in 
1484. He now came to the great catastrophe by which, in 1675, the 
town was burnt—a calamity which would explain why so few old houses 
still exist. The whole of the Drapery was destroyed, and a great part 
of the buildings surrounding the Town-hall, which happily escaped. 
In going over the town they would find very few buildings of a date 
anterior to 1675. 

The Rev. gentleman next read a paper ‘On the Queen Eleanor Crosses,” 
after which the party proceeded to St. Sepulchre’s Church, where Mr. 
Roberts made some observations on the Round. The other churches 
were then visited, and afterwards the Queen’s Cross, where a brief 
examination took place. They next proceeded to St. Peter’s Church, 
and afterwards returned to Leicester. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Drake read a paper ‘‘ On the Advantages 
of Antiquarian Research ;” and Mr. G. Wright one (by Dr. W. Pearson) 
“On Castle Donington,” which had been visited the day before. Speaking 
pha church, which is dedicated to St. Edward the King, the writer 
said,— 

“The church consists of a nave, a chancel, and two side aisles, with a tower and 
spire of upwards of 180 ft. Some portions of it are of the Transition period, and 
others of the Early English. The tower and spire, with its graceful lancet win- 
dows, are of this latter order, and were probably built by Henry de Laci, Earl of 
Lincoln, about 1278. There are four Gothic arches on each side of the nave. The 
south pillars are circular, with octagon capitals, one of which is ornamented with 
dog-toothing. In the chancel is a plain piscina, with three stalls of the Transition 
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period. In the Edward Chapel, south aisle, there is likewise a piscina, with two 
stalls; these, with the south and south-east window, and the entrance through the 
south Galilee, are fine specimens of Early English architecture, with perhapsa trace 
of the Decorated. The north pillars are octagon, and in the Mary Chapel, at the 
east end of the north aisle, there is a Tudor window, probably set in at the time 
the chantry was there appointed, about 1509. The roof of the chancel and nave 
were originally high-pitched, and such an elevation of the roof must have given a 
much more imposing and finished appearance to the building externally. The 
clerestory windows evidently belong to a later period, and were probably added 
when the roof was lowered. The cobbles on which the original roof rested still 
remain, and are deserving of especial notice. The front is octagon, with shields, 
on which are roses and crosses alternately. 

“The entrance to the roodloft has been built up, but the doorway is still dis- 
tinctly defined. On the exterior of the south side are two ornamental canopies, in 
which figures formerly existed. The south side has battlements, but they have 
been removed from the north side. A portion of the spire fell some years since, 
and in rebuilding it the shaft was shortened, so that the summit of the present 
spire is entirely out of proportion with its base. In the north aisle there is a mural 
tablet, which is deserving of notice, inasmuch as it refers to an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Lord Bishop of Peterborough, John Davys, nephew of Sir John Davys, Attorney- 
General of Ireland, (born 1605, died 1668). 

“Tn an Easter tomb near the altar, on the north side of the chancel, repose 
the remains of an ecclesiastic, but the effigy, in stone, has been very much defaced. 
Some writers have supposed it to be that of an abbot; whilst others contend that 
it is that of one of the priors of Norton. 

“Several, if not all, of the windows were formerly glazed with painted glass, on 
which different armorial devices were pourtrayed. The old east window contained 
the arms of the priory of Norton, and it is a matter for regret that this window 
was ever removed. In the east window of the south aisle there used likewise to 
be a picture of a knight in armour, and his wife kneeling opposite to him; and in 
the southern windows were emblazoned various devices and impalements of the 
Staunton family, who were long High-Stewards of Donington tle. There is 
a splendid brass in memory of Robert Staunton and his lady. Their grand- 
daughter and heiress married Ralph Shirley, the son of Sir Ralph Shirley, a com- 
mander at Agincourt, and from them descended the famous Sir Robert Shirley, 
Bart., whose son, Robert, in reward for the special services rendered to King 
Charles by his father, was in 1677 created Lord Ferrers, and in 1711 Viscount 
Tamworth and Earl Ferrers. 

“In two of the north windows the arms of the Shirleys and Hesilriges were 
formerly emblazoned, and at the east end of the north aisle is an altar monument 
of alabaster, with two figures—a knight in plated armour, with helmet under his 
head, sword hanging by belt, dagger fastened by a cord, mail shirt, square-toed 
shoes, and hound at his feet; his lady in folded cap, with lappets, cordon, mantle, 
kirtle, necklace, and belt, and a little dog on each side of her. I have not been 
able to make out the inscription, as it is difficult to get at, and broken in several 
places; but it is said to be the tomb of Sir Robert Hesilrige and Elenora his wife, 
who was a daughter of John Shirley, and it is highly probable that Thomas 
Hesilrige, who founded the chantry and grammar-school in 1509, conjointly with 
Harold Staunton, was this Sir Robert Hesilrige’s son, as it is said that after be- 
queath of his soul to Almighty God, he directed that his body should be buried in 
the chapel of our Lady St. Mari, at Castle Dunnitone, and masses be sung therein 
for the repose of his soul for ever. The chantry-house, where the priest resided 
who chanted masses daily, is supposed to be still in existence, although the chang- 
ing hand of time and alteration has despoiled it of its primitive simplicity. The 
old building, judging from the quaint-looking gable which projects into the church- 

ard, was nothing more than the ‘frame and pane’ domestic architecture common 
in the middle-class houses of that period. 

“ Before leaving the church, I beg to direct your attention to its present dis- 
figured, debased, and mutilated condition, both internally and externally. Built 
when architecture was at the zenith of its glory, we can form but a sorry estimate 
of its pristine grandeur and beauty. Its graceful and symmetrical tower is still an 
object of admiration to. all beholders; but the living splendour and devotional 
brightness of the hallowed fane has been dimmed, f not altogether obliterated. 
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Who can look upon high-backed pews, unsightly galleries, mutilated columns, 
whitewashed walls, blocked-up arches, and debased windows, without deploring 
the bi aya orance, the stolid duliness, and the puritanical prejudices that have 

and still exist, in the world, without sighing over that inconoclastic 
spirit ‘pints or pride, which is impatient of control, has no reverence for holy places, and, 
with an assumption of piety, can only bear to bow down to the ‘idol with the 
golden tooth.” Happily for this country, a spirit of revival and restoration has 
set in, and it has reached our very boundaries, for both Kegworth and Melbourne 
have already, in the spirit of the times, restored their magnificent parish churches, 
which may now be proudly ranked amongst the monuments of this great nation. 
It is to be devoutly hoped that the visit of the British Archzological Association 
may stimulate our nobility, clergy, and freeholders in doing likewise at Castle 
Donington. 

“Of the Castle, which gives the distinguishing name to the town, only a small 
ruin remains. In the heyday of its power it must have been a very strong-hold, 
as it was situated on one of the most commanding eminences in Leicestershire, 
_—_ aa from the valley of the Trent, which it proudly overlooked and 
threatened.” 


Saturday, Aug. 9. Excursion to Wistow. Conciuptne Mzetine. 

The churches of Leicester were visited this morning, the various 
incumbents affording every facility, and the chief points of interest 
being described by Mr. Roberts. At ten o’clock the party proceeded 
by invitation to Wistow-hall, the seat of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 
where they were hospitably received, and after luncheon proceeded 
to inspect the various objects of interest in the house. The principal 
of these were a saddle that belonged to Charles I., a signet-ring of 
Henrietta Maria, and similar relics, which are traditionally stated to 
have been left at Wistow by Charles I. after his defeat at Naseby. 
The portraits. of George IV., the Duke of York, the present Sir Henry 
Halford, and others in the dining-room were pointed out; as also 
those of Dr. Vaughan and his wife, and of Baron Vaughan, Sir Charles 
Vaughan, and Sir Henry Halford (the king’s physician), which hang 
in the entrance hall. 


At five o’clock the concluding meeting was held in the Guildhall at 
Leicester, at which the usual votes of thanks were carried, and being 
suitably acknowledged, the business of the Congress was formally 
closed. 


CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Truro Meerine, Ave. 25—30. 


Tue annual meeting of this Association for 1862 took place at Truro, 
and began on Monday, August 25th, lasting throughout that week. 
During its existence of seventeen years, this society has met successively 
in all the counties of Wales except Radnorshire, and also in the county 
of Monmouth. When, however, it assembled at Ludlow, in 1851, this 
was practically a Radnorshire meeting, because the most important busi- 
ness then transacted occurred in, and had special reference to, that 
county. In the present instance, though assembling far from the limits 
of the Principality and the Marches, the fundamental principle of the 
society was not lost sight of: for, by meeting the Cornishmen on their 
own ground, and at their own invitation, a rare opportunity was afforded 
of studying and comparing the antiquities of two closely connected 
tribes, as well as of laying the foundation for a rational and scientific 
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system of comparative archeology. The Royal Institution of Cornwall 
had invited the Cambrian antiquaries two years ago, and the visit had 
excited much attention in the archeological world. Two results, how- 
ever, have come out from this meeting, not altogether unexpected :—one, 
that the members of the Cambrian Association, who live on Welsh 
ground, did not muster in numbers worthy of the occasion; the other, 
that the Cornish antiquaries proved themselves deficient in administrative 
energy. The work of the meeting was done almost entirely by the 
Cambrians ; the Cornubians took care of the luncheons, &c., but they 
brought forward few papers, few discussions, of any extraordinary merit ; 
and had the meeting been left to them alone, it would have proved a 
failure. The attendance of general visitors was large; and what may 
be called the “effect” was sufficiently striking. The hospitality shewn, 
too, was very gratifying: still the meeting was not equal, in spirit, to 
the great ones remembered by the Association,—such as those at Llan- 
deilo and Cardigan in recent times, Aberystwith and Carnarvon in 
earlier years. There are many grounds of difference between’ North 
and South Wales. The natives of one portion are scarcely on speaking 
terms with those of the other section of the Principality; but one of the 
most striking differences—we hardly know how to account for it—is in 
the comparative success of the archeological meetings when held in North 
or in South Wales. In the latter, they have always been agreeable and 
successful ; in the former, they have, of late, been dull, uncomfortable, 
and comparatively unimportant. We cannot acquit the managing officers 
of blame in this respect ; but we also conceive that the South Wallians 
must have the credit of superior civilization and energy, otherwise the 
difference in this respect could not be so strongly marked. 

It appeared to us that the arrangements at Truro were not so compre- 
hensive and decisive as they ought to have been; there was an evident 
want of unity of purpose and energy of command. Some of the ex- 
cursions might have been much better planned, and the boarding arrang- 
ments might have been much more comfortable as well as economical. 
The local committee seem, indeed, to have allowed the innkeepers to 
have all their own way, without precautionary control, and their charges 
were most exorbitant—five shillings a-night for beds, and four shillings 
for dinners, with everything extra. These charges constitute an anomaly 
hitherto unknown in the society’s annals. 

As a set-off to this, the weather was superb ; the locomotive arrange- 
ments good ; the antiquarian remains sufficient to satisfy previous ex- 
pectation. One good result of this meeting will be, we hope, to incite 
the Cornish antiquaries to greater exertion. 

For five evenings of the week the members met in the municipal 
buildings of Truro; but on the Thursday evening they adjourned to 
Penzance, and met there. Some of the stiff conventionalities of Truro 
were thrown off on that occasion ; and we are under the impression that 
the excursions of the two days spent in that neighbourhood, as well as 
the Thursday evening meeting in the Town-hall of Penzance, constituted 
some of the most agreeable episodes of this international congress. 

The local committee of Cornish antiquaries planned the lines of the 
excursions; and as the district is one of considerable extent, and as but 
few of the most interesting remains actually lie along the line of rail- 
road, which traverses tiie county in its whole length, only a small portion 
of what was worth seeing could be visited. This was more especially 
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the case in the eastern and northern portions of the ground, where Laun- 
ceston, Tintagel, St. German’s, Fowey, and St. Austell were omitted in 
the official programme; and in the Lizard district, the whole of which 
was unfortunately left unseen. In cases like this, we think that local 
committees would do much better to allow the members of an Association 
to break themselves up into separate groups, so that persons in search 
of the same kind of remains might go together, and might not be ex- 
pected to join in the general party. Round Penzance the same diffi- 
culty did not exist, for most of the remains lay within a ring fence ; 
and though the peregrination extended over two days, nearly everything 
of special interest was examined. We suspect that this arose in no 
small degree from the better judgment of the antiquaries of Penzance 
as compared with those of Truro. Certain it is that these two excur- 
sions saved the credit of the whole meeting. 

Another, and as we hold it a serious mistake, was made by the local 
committee in not providing that a special lecture should be given on 
one of the evenings upon the contents of the temporary museum. Great 
labour and expense are incurred in forming museums upon these occa- 
sions; but, judicious as the regulations of the Cambrian antiquaries 
have generally been at their meetings, they have almost always ignored 
the existence of their museums ; and have left them to be visited, unex- 
plained and without catalogues, by the inhabitants of the place of 
meeting and by the uninstructed public. We feel convinced that col- 
lections of such a nature teach more archwology than erudite papers, 
to those whose knowledge of such topics is not scientific and profes- 
sional ; and we recommend our Cambrian friends to take the subject 
into consideration before their next annual gathering occurs. 

The temporary museum, formed in the Council Chamber of the public 
buildings at Truro, was unusually rich in rubbings, drawings, and pho- 
tographs. We understood, indeed, from the gentleman who remained 
in charge of the museum during the whole week, that the Society had 
never exhibited so much nor so well before. The photographs com- 
prised the whole of Bedford’s series of views, large as well as stereo- 
scopic, of all the buildings and the natural scenery of North and South 
Wales and the Marches; and there must have been from 800 to 900 
such views in the Welsh department alone. The Cornishmen also ex- 
hibited a large collection of excellent photographs ; and among them a 
complete series of the views in the Scilly Islands. Upon enquiry, we 
were sorry to be informed that this collection, which could never have 
been previously paralleled in Cornwall, excited not much attention: the 
ordinary visitors gazed at the photographs with more of vacancy than 
of astonishment, and asked very few questions about them. Nobody 
expressed a wish to acquire any of them, though Mr. Bedford had sent 
down duplicate sets to meet a probable demand. It was much the same 
with the drawings and rubbings, some of which, such as Professor West- 
wood’s series of crosses and early inscriptions, were uncommonly fine ; 
the visitors did not understand them. It was the duty as well as the 
policy of the Association to have instructed the public upon the peculiar 
merit and value of what was exhibited; and we cannot: but think that 
it would be well for a morning, or else for an evening, to be specially 
devoted to an examination of the museum under competent guidance, 
followed by short lectures upon the leading classes of objects by mem- 
bers really competent for the duty. 
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It may seem as though we were over anxious to find fault, but one 
serious error was witnessed at this Truro meeting which, for the sake 
of the Society, ought not to be repeated another year. The evening 
meetings did not begin punctually—they all commenced too late; then 
followed long, blundering speeches by officers, who evidently were not 
at home in their subjects, upon mere details of business; and, though 
the President spoke remarkably well and with much animation, what he 
said turned too much upon the commonplace events of the day, and did 
not bring many archeological topics to the surface. Several papers put 
down in the programme were omitted, as it was stated, “ for want of 
time,’”’ whereas the true excuse should have been “ for want of proper 
previous arrangements.’”’ In describing the excursions of the day, mem- 
bers were sadly too long and prosy; and one Cornish member in parti- 
cular, evidently little accustomed to this sort of thing, read a paper of 
dry details upon a building which might do very well in the Society’s 
Journal, but was by no means in its place when pulled into a “ short 
account,” as it was termed, of the morning's visit. There was hardly 
any discussion upon the papers read; “ want of time” being understood 
to be the excuse; but the two best evenings in this respect were the 
Thursday evening at Penzance, and the Friday evening at Truro. 
More unity of purpose, better arrangements, and more of the savoir faire 
in this, as well as in some other respects, would certainly have been 
desirable. 

The fact is, that nearly all these meetings are too much hurried, and 
instead of doing a little thoroughly well, an attempt is made at getting 
through a maximum of work in a minimum of time. 

We now proceed to give a curtailed account of each day’s proceed- 
ings ; and in so doing, are glad to acknowledge our obligations to the 
gentlemen of the local press, who executed their arduous work of re- 
porting, upon this occasion, with remarkable fidelity and judgment. 


Agreeably to an arrangement made two years ago at Bangor, on the 
invitation of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, the sixteenth Annual 
Meeting was held at Truro. Owing to the distance that many of the 
party had to travel, the business of the meeting did not commence until 
the evening of August 25, after a dinner at the Royal Hotel; but in 
the meantime a very interesting temporary museum had been thrown 
open at the Town-hall, and was visited by a numerous assembly. 

Among the company present at the Congress may be mentioned 
the Earl of Dunraven; Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., Lord Lieutenant 
of Flintshire, Vice-President; Rev. H. Jones, D.D., F.S.A., Rector 
of Beaumaris, Vice-President; Professor Babington, of Cambridge, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A., Chairman of Committee; Professor Simpson, of 
Edinburgh; H. Stuart Mackenzie, Esq., of Edinburgh; E. A. Free- 
man, Esq., Somerleaze, Somersetshire; J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., 
Oxford; Talbot Parry, Esq., London; Rev. H. Longueville Jones, of 
Tymaen; Rev. E. C. Barnwell, M.A., of Ruthin, and W. L. Banks, 
Esq., F.8.A., of Brecon, the Secretaries of the Association; E. Norris, 
Esq., and Rev. James Graves, Kilkenny, who might be considered the 
representatives of various learned bodies. ‘The county of Cornwall was 
represented by E. Smirke, Esq., Vice- Warden of the Stannaries, and Pre- 
sident uf the Royal Cornwall Institution; Augustus Smith, Esq., M.P. ; 
the Ven. Archdeacon Paul, the Revs. °T. Phillpotts, C. D. Newman, 
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M. D. Churchward, G. L. Woollcombe, and others; Dr. Barham, Dr. 
Jago, H. Carlyon, J. G. Chillcott, J. R. Paull, A. Willyams, Esqrs., &c., 
who were in most cases accompanied by the ladies of their families. 

At the opening meeting the chair was taken by the Eart or Dunraven 
(in the accidental absence of Mr. Hussey Vivian, M.P., of Park Wern, 
Swansea, the President for the year). Mr. Smirke, as Chairman of the 
Local Committee, gave a hearty welcome to the visitors; the Report 
of the Association was read and adopted, and Dr. Barham then gave an 
outline of the intended proceedings of the week. He expressed his 
regret that several of the most interesting objects of the county were 
so distant from railway conveyance as not to be readily accessible by 
large parties, which had obliged the committee, in planning the ex- 
cursions, to omit them; but he trusted that many of the visitors would 
make their way to some of them, which he enumerated, before quitting 
the district, at the close of the meeting. 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones read the only paper of the evening, 
which embraced a general sketch of Welsh Antiquities. He divided 
the antiquities of Wales into the Pre-historic, Roman, Cambro-Saxon, 
and Medieval. One of their greatest antiquities in Wales was the 
ancient language, which could be traced back as having been spoken 
by the people from a very remote period, and which still remained to 
them. In Cornwall, however, the ancient language was lost, which 
was a matter deeply to be regretted. He then referred briefly to the 
numerous archeological monuments and remains still existing belonging 
to the Principality, including Roman camps, roads, and other remains, 
coins, and recent mines; early British earth and stone-works, such as 
hill fastnesses ; remains of camps along the coast, supposed to be Danish 
or Irish pirate stations ; cromlechs, tumuli, ancient inscribed stones, &c. ; 
early churches, monastic buildings, cathedrals, and other religious 
houses; numerous castles belonging to ‘different periods; armour, and 
weapons; the large collections of historical documents, chronicles, 
poems, and other works in the Welsh language, which were to be 
found in various libraries, public and private, in the kingdom. In 
conclusion, he expressed his conviction that the civil, political, and 
ecclesiastical history of Wales still remained to be written. He urged 
that they ought to feel veneration not only for ancient structures or 
other remains which might have been handed down to them, but for 
historical sites—places where great battles had been fought, or where 
important historical events had occurred; and they should take care 
while they studied such interesting remains that they performed their 
duty, by preserving them. He did not think that in Cornwall they 
acted in the way that was done in Wales, where if a man wanted to 
improve his land, and found a cromlech or tumulus in his way, he at 
once got rid of it, without communicating on the subject with his 
landlord. On the other hand, Welsh landlords who possessed valuable 
charters and family documents were not so careful as they ought to be. 
It too often happened that a Welsh landlord, on looking such documents 
through, would keep such as he could read, and burn all the others. 
He did not think that any Cornish gentleman would be found doing 
anything of that kind. He advocated the study of antiquities as a most 
important duty, believing that the study of the past, as Guizot justly 
observed, ‘would prepare us for the performance of our duty to the 
fature, 
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After a vote of thanks to Mr. Jones, and some little!discussidn about 
the excursion for the following day, the meeting separated. 


Tuesday, Aug. 26. Excursion to LostwitBiI£t. 

A large party proceeded by the railway to the Bodmin-road Station, 
whence they drove in succession to Bodmin, Lanhydrock, St.. Winnow 
Downs (where a barrow was opened), Restormel Castle, and Lost- 
withiel, returning to Truro by train for the evening meeting. 

Mr. Hussey Vivian having arrived, took the chair, and having been 
re-elected to the office of President, delivered an address, recommending 
especially attention to the names of places in Cornwall, as the key to 
much of history, and then called on Mr. T. Q. Couch to give'some ac- 
count of the places visited in the course of the day, that. gentleman 
having acted as guide on the occasion. 

Mr. Couch, after a brief notice of the history of Bodmin, proceeded to 
describe the church, which is the largest in Cornwall, and consists of 
a nave and two aisles. A tower adjoins the north aisle, and the south 
has a large embattled porch. The general style of the building. is 
Perpendicular, defaced at the western end by much debased work. 
The tower formerly supported a spire, which was destroyed by lightning 
in 1669, after which were added the wretched pinnacles which now dis- 
figure it. The choir is so spacious as to have led Dr. Oliver to suppose 
that the church was both conventual and parochial. He says, however, 
that the registers of Bishops Stafford and Lacy are against such a supposi- 
tion, and William of Worcester gives separately the dimensions of 
a monastic and of a parish church. Attached to the church was the 
chapel of St. Mary, in which was St. Petrock’s shrine, and in. it the 
mortuary chapels of St. Andrew, St. Martin, and King Harry, built 
and endowed by John Wattys, about 1494, A very curious contract 
for the making of the chairs, seats, and pulpit (date 1491, Henry VII.), 
is preserved in the Rev. J. Wallis’s interesting Bodmin Register. 
The fragments worked into the furniture of the present church, and 
more lying in the upper story of the porch, shew very excellent work- 
manship. The tomb of Prior Vivian, the last but one of the priors, 
stands at present in the north side of the choir, and is. built of grey 
catacleuse stone from near Padstow. On it rest the effigies of the 
prior in full pontificals as nominal Bishop of Megara, mitred, and hold- 
ing his pastoral staff, which is curiously swathed in bands crossing each 
other. At the corners are four (mutilated) angels holding shields 
charged with the Priory and Vivian arms, which also occupy two of the 
panels in the sides, the other six containing the four Evangelists, the 
arms of Henry VIII., and a cross fleury surmounted by a crown. 
Round the ledge is an inscription. This tomb stood originally before 
the altar. A slate monumental slab of great age, and having some 
curious arborescent ornaments, and an inscription difficult to decipher, 
is also preserved here. The piscina, a remarkable one, is of pillared 
form, and octagonal in shape. The capital is ornamented with quatre- 
foils, and on its surface are eight radiating scooped depressions, opening 
by as many perforations into the central drain which runs through the 
shaft. The font, large and fine, is of Norman date, supported, at the 
corners by four small pillars ending in winged heads, and by. a larger 
and shorter central ‘one. It is square in. form, and ornamented. ..by. 
boldly executed sculpture of wreathed foliage and twisted snakes,above ; 
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below ‘by four heraldic monsters. The chapel of St. Thomas, at the 
east end of the churchyard, which is an interesting ivy-covered ruin 
of the time of Henry VI., consists of a nave, and a south porch near the 
west end. It has graduated buttresses, between which are painted 
windows, the mullions of which are gone. The most interesting feature 
is the pretty Decorated windows in its eastern end. In the west end 
is a triangular window enclosing a trefoil light. Little is left of interest 
internally, except the sedilia, and a stoup on the south side of the altar. 
The chapel is built over a ground crypt. A Franciscan convent (of St. 
Nicholas) ‘formerly stood on the ground now occupied by the butter- 
market. It was begun by John Fitzralph, a London merchant, and 
eompleted in 1239 by Richard the Earl. Its remains are few and un- 
important, although until very lately it served as the assize hall of the 
county. A pillar, one of an arcade, has been removed to the churchyard 
for preservation. The party next visited the Guildhall, and examined 
the curiosities preserved by the Corporation. Among them is a very 
handsome ivory box, with sloping coves, bound with brass bands, and 
decorated by painted figures of birds and circles, richly illuminated with 
various colours. It came from the church, and was probably a reliquary. 
In an inventory of goods delivered by the mayor to the churchwardens 
at the Dissolution, is mentioned “ a box of ivory with a locke of sylver.”” 
This box was generally supposed by popular opinion to be the very 
box which contained the remains of St. Petrock. The house of Lanhy- 
drock now consists of three parts of a quadrangle, as the fourth and south 
part°was removed some years ago by Thomas Hunt, Esq., its owner. 
It has*eight doors in the centre and wings, and large windows with 
heavy mullions and labels. The barbican, or gateway, is a curious 
specimen of debased Gothic. 

At St. Winnow Downs, where barrows are numerous, one was opened, 
but without any remarkable result; and the party then visited Restormel 
Castle. The meaning of this name is a proper subject for enquiry. 
Whitaker explains it to be ‘* Restor-meal,”’ the King’s tower-hill, a deri- 
vation that is very unsatisfactory, as until Plantagenet times there is no 
record of its existence as an important place, and then only as the occa- 
sional residence of the Earls of Cornwall. It was probably built some- 
time during the great castle-building age which lasted from William I. 
to the end of the reign of Stephen. The castle was early the property 
of the Dinans, and in the time of Henry III. it was owned by Thomas 
de Tracy, who obtained it by marriage with Isolda, the heiress of the 
Dinans. De Tracy surrendered it to Ralph Arundel, to be held by 
him for Simon de Montfort. Very soon after this, Isolda gave jt to 
Richard King of the Romans and Earl of Cornwall, who, it is believed, 
greatly énlarged and improved it. His son Edmund, who succeeded 
him in ‘the earldom, sometime resided here. It has since then con- 
tiriued in the possession of the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall. The 
castle has’ probably been abandoned as a residence for five hundred 
years, since in an official survey made in the year 1337 it was described 
as beeoming much dilapidated. Its old walls were long strangers to 
noise ‘and conflict, when in 1644 it was taken possession of by a party 
of Essex’s force, who sheltered themselves in its ruins. A detachment, 
led ‘by Sir Richard Grenville, surprised and dislodged the rebels on 
August 2}st of the same year. ' 

Restorme! Castle, in its present ruinous condition, consists of an outer 
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and inner circle of wall, divided into six compartments by radiating 
party walls, and enclosing an open area of sixty-four feet diameter, a 
gateway on the west side, and on the eastern a chapel. The cireular 
range of rooms was, of course, once roofed over; and it would appear 
from the plaister, and in some places paint—still remaining—that the 
first story contained the state apartments, the ground floor being allotted 
to the various necessary offices of the household. The chapel is, as 
Leland says, a newer work, the masonry not interlacing with that of 
the keep. On the south wall of the chapel is a piscina. The outer 
wall is battlemented, and the whole is surrounded by a deep moat, the 
water for which was supplied from the hill above by leaden pipes, pieces 
of which have been occasionally dug up. Restormel has more the ap- 
pearance of a fortified residence than a castle proper, answering to the 
keep of the later Norman fortress. The usual outer walls, enclosing 
the ballia, are not to be discovered, and the presence of the moat imme- 
diately surrounding the keep is sufficient to raise a doubt of there ever 
having been any. 7 

From Restormel the party proceeded to Lostwithiel, the name of 
which town has been variously interpreted, but Mr. Couch thought it 
might mean the court, or palace, of the woods. The town is not men- 
tioned in Domesday, nor is there any notice of the contiguous castle of 
Restormel, but that it had an existence, and possessed important privi- 
leges even before the Conquest, is rendered more than probable by a 
charter, still preserved, of the time of Richard I. In this document 
Robert de Cardinan confirms to the burgesses and men of Lostwithiel 
all the estates and privileges “ quas antecessores mei eis antiquo dede- 
rint die qua villam fundaverint.” The Dinans, afterwards Cardinhams, 
are said to have come with the Conqueror; if so, this Robert may have 
obtained the property as heir (by marriage) to the old British or Saxon 
owner, as, within a hundred years of the Conquest, his ancestors could 
hardly have been spoken of as founding the town die antiquo. The 
town increased in importance when the castle of Restormel, occupied in 
turn by the Cardinhams and De Tracys, became the property of Richard 
King of the Romans and Earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry IIL. by 
grant from Isolda de Tracy, the daughter and heiress of Cardinham. 
Richard made it a free borough, but Edmund his son was its greatest 
benefactor. He gave it the monopoly of the coinage and sale of tin, 
built an exchequer and shire-hall, and made it, in fact, the county town. 
These privileges have one by one been lost. 

The Duchy house is an oblong massive structure, flanked by substantial 
graduated buttresses, and ornamented by the ducal arms. It is generally 
built of the slate of the neighbourhood, without ashlar. The arches are 
mostly semicircular, and constructed of thin lamine of slate. This ap- 
parently friable material has been able to resist the action of time and the 
elements in consequence of the admirable mortar used. This is equally 
observable in Restormel Castle. In the southern gable in a horseshoe arch. 
This building is probably the exchequer or shire-hall, built by Edmund 
the Earl. Attached to this is a prison, which has been used within 
memory for the confinement of offenders against the stannary laws. 

The general plan of the church is a nave and clerestory, with north 
and south aisles, separated from the nave by arcades of octagonal pillars 
and pointed arches, a north and south porch, and a spire at the west 
end. The most noticeable part of the structure is the spire, which 
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rises from a square shaft by handsome octagonal lantern-work of Early 
English character (the style prevailing when the town was at its highest 
point of prosperity), and ends in a finial cross. The shaft or body 
is plastered, which greatly detracts from the beauty of the whole, 
and is quite unnecessary, as. where the plaster has fallen off, good 
masonry appears underneath. The windows are of different dates, but 
the plan is generally Early English. Internally, the church has little of 
interest architecturally. It suffered greatly at the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary troops in the campaign of 1644, when the town and castle were 
occupied by Essex. The diarist, Richard Symond, gives an account of 
their blowing up the church, by gunpowder, on the eve of their fleeing 
before the victorious forces of Charles. The church contains, beside 
numerous monuments of local interest, an octagonal font, covered with 
a strange mixture of sacred and grotesque sculpture, exhibiting a mitred 
head next to a representation! of the chase, with a sportsman, hawk on 
wrist. Over the northern entrance, where it has been placed for safe 
keeping, is an aléo relievo, in alabaster, of the Flaying of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the patron saint of the church. It has been coloured recently, 
but we believe only in restoration of the original. In the north aisle 
is a brass of the fifteenth century, representing Tristram Curtis, in a coat 
of mail and spurred. 

Professor Babington offered some observations on the excursion. In 
the church at Bodmin, his attention was attracted to the monument 
(Prior Vivian’s), which was remarkable from the fact that the inscrip- 
tion was not only incised, but further, was filled up with a material, 
apparently originally soft, which had now become hard and stood out 
in relief; the relief existing to a considerable extent to the present 
time. He did not remember that he had ever before seen such an in- 
stance; and one or two friends with him were under the same im- 
pression as to their own experience. In the Town-hall were seen 
several pieces of plate, and municipal ornaments, maces, and so on; 
and among them, what attracted his attention more than anything else, 
the seal-matrix of a leper-house formerly existing in the neighbour- 
hood, and impressions of which were shewn to him. It was a very 
curious seal, and he thought might well deserve to be engraved either 
by the Cambrian Association or the Royal Institution of Cornwall. The 
house at Lanbydrock was not very ancient—it was not medieval, and 
did not ‘possess the interest which attached to medieval houses. It was 
built in the time of Charles I., at different periods; and it was a good 
example of a house of that period on a large scale. It contained a very 
fine gallery, as was usually found in houses of that date; and he re- 
marked that the windows on the side of this gallery were opposite each 
other. It had been stated, by a great authority, that usually the windows 
in such galleries were not placed opposite each other, but alternated ; 
and various reasons had been assigned for such an arrangement, but 
none that he could think satisfactory. At all events, it was worth 
notice that in this instance at Lanhydrock the windows did no alternate. 
In the churchyard at Lanhydrock was a cross of some interest, and also 
a well with stone roof: probably in ancient ‘times the well had con- 
siderable reputation ; at present its sole reputation was that it yielded 
exceedingly good water. At the barrows on the downs, where it had 
been hoped they might disinter an ancient Briton or Cornwallian, they 
were disappointed. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 31 
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Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., read a paper “ On the Castellated or Military 
Architecture of Wales ;” but before doing so, referred to the arms on the 
tomb of Prior Vivian, in Bodmin Church, which he said were those of 
the President, the Prior being a collateral of Mr. Vivian’s family, and 
not a direct ancestor of that gentleman. He also mentioned a, sin- 
gular weight which he saw at Bodmin, used formerly, he understood, 
in the weighing of tin, and he recommended that all antiquities of the 
Stannaries Court should be preserved in the Museum of the Royal Insti- 
tution at Truro, where he was sure that they would be taken proper 
care of. He next alluded to a curious epitaph of the Carminows, which 
he saw at the church of Lanhydrock, which was remarkable as belonging 
to a race that was very well known in Cornwall, and who were challenged 
by the Grosvenors as to their right to bear a particular coat of arms. 
The result was, that it was forbidden to the Grosvenors and Scroopes 
to bear this coat of arms, but it was permitted to the Carminows, be- 
cause it was admitted that Cornwall, having been an independent king- 
dom of itself, might have gained arms independently of the King of 
England. 

Mr. Clark's paper, after alluding to the military works of the Britons 
and Romans, minutely described the peculiar structure of the castles 
erected by the Normans from their first entrance into the Principality 
until the reign of Edward III., when, owing to the country having be- 
come firmly united to the Crown, the castles ceased to be of importance, 
and began gradually to fall into decay; pointing out the great advance 
that was made in military architecture during this period. The paper 
was illustrated by a number of drawings, shewing the plans and eleva- 
tions of some of the principal Welsh castles. 


(To be continued.) 


BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


Aug. 15. A partv of members of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club 
and their friends visited Yeavering Bell, for the purpose of examining 
the remains of ancient habitations, fortifications, and burial-places that 
exist upon the mountain, and which have been recently opened out. 
Yeavering Bell is a bold, insulated hill, on the north of the Cheviot 
range, rising to the height of about 1,500 feet. It has long been known 
that its summit had been fortified at an early period, and that its flanks 
and the various valleys communicating with it were covered with the 
remains of ancient buildings. It is the property of F. Sitwell, Esq., by 
whose permission the explorations have been made. The excavations 
have been conducted by Mr. Coulson, under the direction of Geo. Tate, 
Esq., F.G.S., Secretary to the Club, at the expense of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. The Vicar of Wooler, the Rev. J.S. Green, 
received the members at the vicarage-house, with much hospitality. 
On leaving the vicarage after breakfast, the party, numbering nearly 
thirty, was augmented by the arrival of Professor Simpson, Edinburgh, 
and the Rev. A. Stewart Killin, Argyleshire. At Yeavering the vari- 
ous conveyances were discarded, and the ascent of the Bell, which was 
swathed in mist, was commenced on foot. 

_ It seems that the whole of this district, wherever the ground is suffi- 
ciently elevated as to be thoroughly dry, is covered with buildings. The 
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country must at these far distant periods have been much more thickly 
inhabited than at present. Many of the hills have been formed into 
terraces, the mode of cultivation then practised. In speaking upon this 
subject, Mr. Tate said that upon Heethpool he had counted sixteen 
terraces, rising in succession one above the other, many of them having 
a platform of about twenty feet in width,—and that this mode of culti- 
vation was in some instances resorted to on hills that rose about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Tate first led the way to the excavation at the lowest elevation— 
Wormlaw. This was a transverse cutting, where, at the point of inter- 
section, a cist was found. This cist consisted of slab-shaped stones 
placed edgewise round a quadrangular space. There was no cover. 
Within, a few bones were found preserved, some flints, a few pieces of 
iron slag, and fragments of coarse pottery. A short discussion took 
place by the side of this old-world tomb. As the size of the enclosure 
did not permit of the supposition that the dead had been buried at full 
length, Mr. Tate explained that in the earliest form of burial the body 
was folded up; but in a later period, to which he believed this example 
belonged, cremation was resorted to. In elucidation of the theory that 
the cause of death influenced the preservation or decay of the re- 
mains, Professor Simpson related that he had been present at the open- 
ing of the grave of a person who had died of the plague, in which every 
trace of the dead had disappeared,—no particle remaining save a frag- 
ment of the coffin-lid handing down the name of the deceased. In the 
earth cast up around the cist, Mr. Wightman, of Wooler, found a flint, 
and other gentlemen also picked up relics of the period. On the hill- 
side in its neighbourhood there was an abundance of nettles, a sure sign 
of human habitation. 

Moving away from this point of interest, the cicerone penetrated the 
mist in an upward direction, and was closely followed by the whole party, 
as it was evident to all that to be left a few paces behind was to be lost 
on the hill-side. Grouping round the different fortlets at various eleva- 
tions, the ancient manner of building was examined by the Club with 
much curiosity. Great stress appears then, as in all early ages, to have 
been placed on the value of thick walls; and the circular form seems to 
have been adapted for most structures. Three or four courses of very 
large stones, arranged in a circle, ten or twelve feet in thickness, formed 
the groundwork upon which the walls, made of smaller stones, were 
raised to a height of about seven feet. In the instance of one fort, 
a circle of this description was thirty feet in diameter. Within it, also 
built in circles, were the habitations of those who defended them. In 
towns, or large assemblages of the same huts, the diameter of the cir- 
cumvallation was correspondingly greater. Encircling the summit of 
the Bell, a strong wall of the kind mentioned enclosed a space of twelve 
acres. There is no evidence, in situ, to prove the materials of which 
roofs were constructed. On account of this absence of proof, bygone 
antiquaries assumed that they must have been made of a rude perish- 
able thatch. But this seems scarcely probable. In the island of Uig, 
ancient stone huts of this description are still occupied, in the summer 
time, by the hardy and scant population; and these huts are roofed, 
conically, with flags of stone. As stone was in abundance on the spot, 
we may conclude it would be used, by a people who prized strength and 
security, in preference to a fragile and combustible material like thatch, 
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The entrance of one fortlet is divided into two by a large upright stone, 
placed jambwise in the centre of it; and in the thickness of the wall, 
to the right of this entrance, there is a guard-chamber. 

The wall which encircles the platform forming the top of the hill is 
of rude structure. Large stones have been laid in order for about two 
courses to form the foundation, and smaller ones are heaped upon them 
without any attention to particular arrangement. The wall has been ten 
or twelve feet broad at the base, tapering off as it rises; its height may 
have been about seven feet. Inside the fortress, near its northern en- 
trance, is a second enclosure surrounded by a rampart and ditch of its 
own. ‘This inner part would be the place of greatest security. The 
ditch has been cleared. It is partly excavated out of the rock; and, 
curiously enough, charred wood was found in the bottom of it. Nothing 
was found to justify the idea entertained by the older antiquaries that 
this was a Druids’ temple. Several circular dwellings which were partly 
formed by excavation have been cleared. Nothing of importance, 
excepting a few relics, which will be presently noticed, were found. 
The Secretary was of opinion that this was simply the innermost retreat, 
into which the tribe fled for safety on notice of attack. It is possible 
that it may have been the stronghold in which the warriors placed their 
wives and children on such emergencies, as it would not be occupied as 
a matter of choice, for the fatigue of ascent, carrying water and. pro- 
visions, would have been excessive. The ancient Britons were not un- 
acquainted with the convenience of good roads. A long length of track- 
way, leading from the base of the hill to the forts near the summit, 
disclosed their mode of road-making. The track was excavated, and 
the earth taken out was thrown up on either side, forming embankments, 
which were strengthened with stone-work. The examination of one hut 
circle revealed two successive occupations. A foot and a-half below the 
surface, fragments of pottery with a yellow glaze, and a piece of lead, 
were found. These objects indicate residence in the Romano-British 
period. Four feet below the surface, the explorers came to flints, slag, 
and bones—evidences of Celtic pre-occupation. These facts are exceed- 
ingly interesting in more ways than one. Assuming that this hut was 
deserted about the time of the advance of the Roman legions, they would 
go to shew that in the four or more centuries which elapsed before it 
was again inhabited, a covering of soil two and a-half feet deep had 
accrued. This furnishes data for the exhumation of buried antiquities 
generally, and leads us to consider that, in the lapse of a thousand years, 
it need scarcely be a matter of surprise that all evidence of roofing, 
always the first part of a ruinous building to fall, should have dis- 
appeared. 

The general impression gained of the ancient people by the day’s in- 
vestigations, pictures them as thickly populating the Cheviot district ; 
living in circular huts, constructed of stone ; protected by circular stone 
walls; growing corn on terraces on the hill sides, above the flooded 
valleys; burning wood for fuel; using coarse pottery for household pur- 
poses ; and flint-headed arrows; not altogether ignorant of the use of 
metals—fighting with iron-headed spears; hardy, vigilant, and warlike. 

The party now descended the west side of the hill, and examined 
some very marked lines of entrenchment which have not yet been ex- 
cavated. One of them has a double rampart, and is of quadrangular 
shape. 
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The Club next made for Old Yeavering, for the purpose of viewing 
a building of a later era—the reputed palace of King Edwin. This is 
a low, oblong, quadrangular building, now occupied as a hind’s cottage. 
A few courses of large stones at the base of the masonry, and a fragment 
of walling built up with the modern superstructure, are the only. evi- 
dences of a very early building, except the strength of the walls, which 
are five feet thick. In the account of the life and labours of Paulinus, 
Bede mentions that he came with the King and Queen to the royal 
country seat, which is called Adgefrin (Yeavering), and stayed there 
with them thirty-six days, fully occupied catechizing and baptizing, 
during which days, from morning to night, he did nothing else but in- 
struct the people, resorting from all villages and places, in Christ’s saving 
word; and, when instructed, he washed them with the water of abso- 
lution in the river Glen, which is close by. This town, he adds, under 
the following kings was abandoned, and another was built instead of it 
at the place called Melmin (Millfield). This account favours our accept- 
ance of the tradition that the ancient masonry indicated formed part of 
the country palace of the Christian king, and it can only be a matter of 
regret that so small a portion remains of it. 

The Club returned to Wooler, to dine together. After dinner, at 
which Mr. Langlands presided, in consequence of the President (Mr. 
Boyd, of Hetton) having been obliged to take his leave before the com- 
pany sat down, the Secretary exhibited the relics found during the course 
of the explorations. There were, in addition to the articles already 
named, some millstones, a quantity of pottery, some fragments of arm- 
lets, formed apparently of oak, several sharpening stones, and a portion 
of an armlet of variegated glass of peculiarly excellent manufacture. 
Much of the pottery was coarse ; other fragments were finer in texture, 
and of more elegant shape. The finer kinds were found at a higher 
level than the others, and are thought to have been formed after the 
Roman model. No doubt the presence of the Romans would have an 
influence upon such of the Britons as submitted to their rule. The 
glass armlet was thought to be an importation. Some of the pottery 
had a glaze upon it. This is a very unusual thing in encampments 
supposed to be of the Celtic era, though one instance of it had oc- 
curred. Mr. Mason, of Pallinsburn, also exhibited weapons found at 
Old Yeavering. 


ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 7.. The annual meeting was held at Layer Marney, under the 
presidency of T. Burcu Western, Esq. Though the day was un- 
favourable, and the place of meeting not approachable by railway, the 
attendance was good, and included a large number of ladies. 

Layer Marney Hall, six miles south-west of Colchester, is a fine ex- 
ample of the brick mansions of the time of Henry VIII. Great part has 
been suffered to go to decay, but what remains has many details of moulded 
brick, and is ornamented with diagonal lines of dark glazed bricks and 
flints. The most perfect part is the gatehouse, a noble square tower, 
seventy feet high, and divided into eight stories with octagonal corner 
turrets. Some of the buildings that surrounded the quadrangular court 
also remain, and exhibit good panels of carved oak and rich plaster 
cornices. In one of these buildings the meeting was held. 
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The report for the past year was very satisfactory. It detailed 
several considerable additions, either by donation or purchase, to the 
Society's Museum. Among the first were several volumes of MSS. 
and drawings relating to the history of the county, presented by 
Mr. Hills of Colne-park and Mr. Round of Birch-hall; and among the 
latter, the Essex portion of the antiquities of the late Mr. Acton, which 
the Counci! had purchased at the cost of £150; of this sum £100 were 
taken out of the Society’s funds, and £50 were contributed by special 
subscription. This purchase has greatly augmented and enriched the 
Society’s Museum. The whole collection of the Society (including that 
of the Corporation of Colchester), it was announced, has been arranged 
and catalogued by a competent professional antiquary, and it is now 
proposed to print the catalogue, with woodcut illustrations. 

The report was adopted, and six new members were elected. 

An offer was made by the Rev. F. P. Lowe to deposit in the library 
of the Society nine volumes of books and MSS. relating to Essex, 
which formed a part of the collection of Stephen Martin Leake (Garter), 
and his son John Martin Leake, and had come into his possession in 
right of his wife (formerly Miss Helen Leake). The offer was ac- 
cepted with thanks, 

Mr. L. A. Majendie then read a paper “On the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts for the Parish of Dunmow.” We have room for little more than 
the introductory remarks :— 


“The account-book which I have examined dates from the year 1526. From 
that year to the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth the accounts are kept with 
great accuracy, and it is from this period that I have taken all the extracts which 
I am about to lay before you. In them will be found, that which has seemed to me 
of the highest interest, many illustrations of the changes of that most eventful 
period of our Church history, the period of the Reformation. 

“ For instance, at the end of the reign of Henry VIII. we find that some of the 
church plate and ornaments were sold, and that altogether less attention is paid 
to the external, or, if I may so say, the ornamental part of the service. 

“In the reign of Edward VI. a more decided change follows, for the Dunmow 
people pull down the rode, and remove the high altar, which is replaced by 
a ‘Communion-table’ (a name which now appears for the first time), and the 
Psalter fills the place in the accounts of an ‘ Antiphony.’ 

“The commencement of Queen Mary’s reign, however, is marked by the re- 
building of the high altar (at the cost of 11s. 4d.), the restoration of the ‘rode 
with the appurtenances,’ and the re-appearance in the accounts of various charges 
for the rode and otber lights, and of expenses which are not to be found in the 
preceding reign. : 

“But the reign of Elizabeth brings another and a final change, for the altar is 
again pulled down, the rode burnt, and the paintings ‘where the rode stood’ are 
‘put out.’ The holy-water stoups are filled up, and (a most decided change for 
the worse) the church receives its first coat of whitewash. 

“The accounts in this book begin, as I have said, with the year 1526; they end 
in 1621. The later books are almost entirely devoid of interest—though, about 
a century back, appears an annual charge which would not be borne very patiently 
by rate-payers now-a-days—a payment for killing foxes. 

“Of the book itself in which the accounts are kept there is but little to say. 
The cover, which is of leather, would seem to have originally been the cover of 
some Service-book, if we may judge by the inscription, ‘Jesus Maria,’ which 
appears upon it in embossed letters. 

“The accuracy and minuteness with which the accounts are kept are not a little 
remarkable; each expense is most carefully described, and so accurately are the 
receipts entered, that whenever a collection was made in the church for any 
purpose, not only is the sum collected to be found, but a record is kept of the 
names of the contributors and of the sum given by each. 
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“The first entry is the money ‘ Resayvyd of the perrysche to the makynge off 
the stepyll (tower — 8. d. 
* Robert Sturtin, “Sumtyme Vycar of a late tyme,” gave ° 5 O 
“ Mayster Vicar that now ys”. . . : 6 8 
The “Cherche Clerke” . ° ° . . 0 8’ 

“Most of the subscriptions seem not to have exceeded twenty pence, though 
Thomas Savage, the churchwarden, gives £3 6s. 8d. 

“The trades and condition of the contributors are mentioned, as ‘John Kyng, 
habbardashar,’ ‘ Richard Parcay, butcher,’ ‘ William Tayler, glover.’ 

“ Among the receipts, at other times, appear :— 8. d. 

* Att y* plow fest in y* towne p ° ’ 14 0 
Off Nycolas Pear of dansynge mony ° ° 3 4 
Off may mony the hole sum ° ° 28 4 
Att Corpus X" fest ° . ° - 2 0 
Of my Lady Gatys for waste of the torchys . ‘ . 0 12 
R¢ on “ Allhalows daye” gathered in the “Cherche” . . 10 11 
Gathered at the Cherche for parte of the Cherche fence . 3 5 

At each May and Corpus Christi feast contributions were made by the people 
of the following parishes, at the rate of from six to three shillings the parish :— 
*‘Hyghe Ester, hyghe Roding, Myche (Great) Canfyld, Dunmow Pryry (Little 
Dunmow), Stebbyng, lyttell Canfyld, lyttell Eston (Easton), Lyndsell, Myche 
Eston, Barnston.’ 

“The collection in one year amounted to £4 3s. 5d., while the expenses were 
but 32s, 3d. s. d. 

* R¢ at Christmas of the “ Lorde of Mysrule” . - 8310 
Money that was gathered in the Church on Hallowmas night . 011’ 

“The Corpus Christi plays seem to have ended with the year 1546. 

«Collections were made at various times for the organ, the great bell clapper, 
and for the great latten candlestick. And money was received of the ‘ Wardens 
of St. Saviour’s Gyld’ towards ‘makyng of the newe Cherche dore and for bying of 
the tabernakyl.’ 

“In the 38th Hen. VIII. (1546) :— 8. 

* Some latten was sold for ° : 3 
The tabernacle of our Lady for . ° ° 
The Church plate “ first sold” , . . 

The Church plate again sold . ° ° ° 14 2 0? 

“ist Eliz. :— 

* R¢ for 2 “chalyces of gold” waying 32 oz. and },at 4s, 4d.the oz. 615 5.’ 

“15th Eliz. all the vestments were sold—and all the ornaments left in ‘John 
Clark his hands,’ and a cross and an old coffer. 

“From this time the accounts are less minute and almost without interest. 
The receipts and expenses were small, averaging under £5. The chief items of 
expense seem to have been small repairs, the expenses of visitations, and the pro- 
vision of bread and wine for the Holy Communion. 

“In the middle of the reign of Elizabeth appears a resolution of vestry to the 
effect that, whereas the church rents were no longer sufficient to provide bread 
and wine for the Holy Communion, a collection of ‘ Pascall pence,’ viz., one penny 
from each communicant, should be made at Easter for that purpose.” 


The Rev. S. Farman read a paper ‘‘On the History of the Marney 
Family.” He stated that— 


“It appears from Burke’s ‘Roll of Battle Abbey’ (pp. 5, 10 and 12), that the 
name of Marney stands among those who came over with William the Conqueror 
in three of the published Rolls, viz. Holinshed’s, Duchesne’s, and one of Leland’s ; 
but nothing is found in Domesday Book to shew that any Marney received a grant 
of lands, either in Layer Marney or elsewhere in England, at the time of the 
general distribution made by the Conqueror. Within a century of that period, 
however, we find testimony that W. de Marney held a knight’s fee under 
Henry de Essex (1166); and from that time forth we have various notices of 
the Marneys and their holdings up to Henry VIII. The prosperity of the 
Marney family culminated in this last reign, when Sir Henry Marney, already 
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K.G., a Privy Councillor, and Captain of the Body Guard, was created Baron 
Marney (1523). 

“But he did not outlive the year; and his son and heir, John Lord Marney, 
dying without male issue in 1525, the whole of the splendid Marney property, not 
only in Essex but in other counties, reverted to the Crown. 

“Henry Lord Marney, numerous and splendid as were the honours whieh he 
acquired, started in life as plain Henry Marney, Esquire, and belonged to a elass 
described by Henry VIII, as ‘scant well-born gentlemen, of no t lands.’ He 
inherited the paternal property; but this probably in the King’s eyes was scant, 
compared with the large holdings of some noblemen in those days, and with the 
noble domains and broad ecres dherwaeds conferred on Marney by the King him- 
self, on the Duke-of Butkingham’s forfeiture. 

“Henry Marney stands recorded among ‘English worthies,’ and among the 
‘ noted sheriffs’ of Essex; but his first entrance on the path of Court adyancement 
appears to have been when he asstmed some office in the household of the Countess 
of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. That he discharged with credit the 
duties of his office is apparent from the fact that the Countess ape him her 
executor. And the early partiality with which he was regarded by the Countess’s 

dson, afterwards Henry VIIL., is evinced by the youth’s > ry to his father, 
enry VII., that Henry Marney might be made a Privy Councillor. The appoint- 
ment was repeated by Henry VIII. himself when he succeeded to the throne, and 
both ‘before and after the favourite was employed by his patron on various con- 
fidential services. Henry Marney served frequently as a soldier in the civil contests 
under Henry VII. Under Henry VIII. he served repeatedly in France, especially 
in the campaign, including the ‘ Battle of the Spurs,’ in which the King was present 
in person. He seems to have had a glorious quarrel with Cardinal Wolsey. This 
was before he was made a baron. One would like to know how he contrived 
to survive the Cardinal’s wrath in those ticklish times, and to win the peerage in 
despite of hostile influences. When, after his creation, he was about to start for 
his last campaign in France, he appears to have felt a presentiment that he had 
not long to live. He returned, however, in safety to England; but died in London 
within the twelvemonth, at his own house.” 


‘The Rev. E. L. Cutts announced the discovery of a stone coffin found 
in front of a side altar in the church of South Bemfleet, and exhibited 
sketches of two ancient rings found near Barking; one of which, in 
filagree-work, was very beautiful, having upon the crest three figures, 
viz. an abbot, with a crozier; a saint, with the emblem of the Trinity 
at his feet ; and the other a penitent. 

Mr. Charles Forster Hayward, Hon. Sec. to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, read a paper “ On the Architectural Features of Layer 
Marney.” The general characteristic of the whole building, he ob- 
served, was Gothic, of a very late and debased, though still flourishing, 
style; while certain details, such as the mouldings of the upper cornice 
and ornaments on the parapet, together with the larger mullioned win- 
dows, were of a style prevailing at that time in Italy, being a revival of 
elassic art. This was owing to the intimate connexion then existing 
between the Court of Rome and that of King Henry VIII.; and he 
had no doubt whatever that these particular portions, if not brought 
over from Italy itself, were from the hand of some Italian artist working 
in England, as many Italians were then engaged upon the tomb of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, and other buildings in England. 
He felt indebted to Mr. Digby Wyatt for some valuable notes on this 
subject, which went to prove this fact. He was also obliged to the 
same gentleman for the loan of some drawings, which he exhibited, of 
a complete building of about this date, viz., Compton Winyate, in 
Warwickshire, and which would help to shew what Layer Marney 
would have been if completed. Layer Marney differed from this, how- 
ever, in having a far more magnificent gateway, with much more ex- 
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tensive buildings for the accommodation of retainers, stabling, &c., and 
the whole plan, if carried out, would have been upon a grander scale. 
In opposition to what was stated in most of the county histories, that 
a great portion of the edifice had been destroyed, he was satisfied, from 
certain indications in the brick-work, &c., that very little, if anything, 
had been built beyond what was now existing. It would be observed 
that the tower, as it is called,—which, however, was really only the 
magnificent entrance gateway to an intended courtyard of correspond- 
ing grandeur, and contained two spacious apartments, beside nearly 
twenty smaller ones,—afforded access, by a broad winding staircase of 
oak in one of the corner towers, to the west wing as it at present exists. 
No corresponding east wing was ever intended; and therefore this 
feature was not the centre of the general mass, as might at first be 
imagined. Mr. Hayward exhibited drawings in illustration of the noble 
character of the subordinate buildings for retainers already referred to, 
which occupied the place of an east wing, extending nearly 150 feet, 
and which, with the exception of the dressings of the doorways and 
ground-floor windows of Purbeck stone, were entirely of moulded brick, 
partially covered with plaster. The roofs, &c., were of an equally 
substantial character, being of massive oak, open to the ridge, and with 
ornamental trusses. A portion of the upper floor of one of these build- 
ings was used as a dormitory, the windows being glazed, while those 
below were merely closed with shutters, and were probably used as 
stabling. The other building was evidently divided into five large 
apartments, as was proved by the construction of the roof and the 
position of the doors and windows; a range of fine buttresses would be 
observed on the south side of the exterior of this building, which were 
not found in the opposite one, the necessity for which obviously arose 
from the fall of the ground on that side, and which shewed that the 
ground in front of the gateway had been considerably raised. 

The upper apartments of the west wing, now inhabited by the 
Rev. S. Farman, were then visited, and Mr. Hayward pointed out the 
beautiful details of the terra-cotta windows of Italian design, and the 
ceilings formed of oak ribs filled in with white plaster-work. 

The corresponding windows of the large apartments in the gateway 
exhibit even now, though in a sadly dilapidated condition, some of the 
oak finishings, and the chimney-pieces retain their exact position and 
original character. 

It is to be regretted that these noble apartments should have been 
allowed to fall into complete decay, the original floors being entirely 
gone, and only some of the beams remaining, while all the windows are 
built up. If restored to their original condition, these apartments 
would form the most beautiful as well as most important features of the 
edifice as a modern residence. 

Leaving the domestic building, the visitors proceeded to the church 
adjoining, which from the similarity of its architecture as well us its 
position forms an important feature in the entire group. Mr. Hayward 
observed that, although nothing now appeared of a date anterior to the 
mansion itself, there could be no doubt that an earlier building once 
existed, as it appeared that in the time of Edward III. William de 
Marney founded a college for a warden, and two chaplains to two 
chantries attached to the church. In the choir is a handsome marble 
monument with recumbent effigy to Sir Wm. Marney, High Sheriff of 
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Essex and Herts., who died in 1414, and desired by his will to be 
buried in this spot. A canopy tomb within an arch between the 
chancel and the chapel on the north side (with recumbent effigy) is 
that of the first Lord Marney (Henry), who died in 1524, the details of 
which correspond exactly with the Italian details of the windows, &c., 
of the mansion before referred to. 

The tomb of John Lord Marney, son of the above, who died in the 
following year (1525), is placed, according to his will, in the middle of 
the same chapel behind the screen, and exhibits the striking peculiarity 
of an altar placed at the foot of his effigy, also by his own direction. 
The stone slab of the altar does not now exist, being probably destroyed 
a few years after its erection, as soon as the doctrines of the Reformation 
obtained the ascendancy. 

After luncheon at Layer Marney, the company proceeded to the 
church of Tolleshunt D’Arcy, some five or six miles distant, where the 
Rev. E. L. Cutts gave an explanation with reference to some brasses 
which had been taken from monumental slabs in the church. He 
pointed out that in many instances the plates were engraved at the back 
as well as the front, and he accounted for this fact by supposing, not 
that they had been torn from some former monuments to do duty for 
other persons, but that the artist having clumsily fulfilled his com- 
mission, was obliged to execute a fresh design on the other side; he also 
remarked that it was likely the artist kept priests, knights, deacons, 
&c., in stock, and if they remained upon his hands he again used them 
for the exigencies of the times. 

Mr. Gurdon-Rebow, who is lord of the manor and lay impropriator 
of the great tithes, gave some information upon subjects connected with 
the D’Arcy family. 

Leaving the church, a visit was paid to the hall close by, which 
at one period was the manor-house, and occupied by Lord Thomas 
D’Arcy, who apparently built it. It contains some excellent oak 
panelling and doors. It is surrounded by a moat, over which access 
is gained by a bridge, on the portals of which are engraved, on one side 
“* A° Reeny Reorna Exizazetu 29,” and on the other the corresponding 
date “‘a.p. 1587.” 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 15. The fifteenth Annual Meeting of this Society was held at 
Hastings, under the presidency of Lonp Harry Vanz, M.P. There 
were also present, among many others, the Bishop of Chichester, 
Sarah Countess of Waldegrave, Lady Harry Vane, the Dowager Lady 
Webster, Lady Victoria Wellesley, the Misses Long, the Hon. Col. 
Gage, Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, Bart., F.S.A., R. W. Blencowe, Esq., 
Hon. Sec., G. J. Blencowe, Esq., M.P., and the Misses Blencowe, the 
Rev. W. Powell, Hon. Sec., the Ven. Archdeacon Otter, J. G. Dodson, 
Esq., M.P., and Mrs. Dodson, T. Ross, Esq., Mayor of Hastings, 
W. H. Chatterton, Esq., Mayor of Rye, Decimus Burton, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M. A. Lower, F.S.A., G. 8. Butler, F.S.A., W. Durrant 
Cooper, F.8.A., Dr. Diamond, F.S.A., W. Harvey, F.S.A., &e. 

There was a temporary museum, under the care of the Mayor, John 
Phillips, Esq., and Lieut. Rock. 

Among the principal exhibitors were Lady Waldegrave, the Mayor 
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of Hastings, Thomas Frewen, Esq., the Mayor of Rye, W. Davey, 
Esq., G. 8. Butler, Esq., and W. D. Cooper, Esq. 

The collection of articles was so large and varied, that we can only 
notice a few of the most important. Mr. Frewen exhibited a hand- 
some silver cup, beautifully chased, the nature of which was fully ex- 
plained by the following inscription on it, — “‘ This cup, filled with 
guineas, was presented by Sir Edward Frewen, of Brickwall, to his 
grandson, Thomas Frewen, at his christening, in October, 1716. It 
will hold 2,250 guineas, and weighs 93 ounces ;”—other silver of the 
same date; an original painting of Archbishop Cranmer, found in the 
possession of Mr. Moreton Frewen, (there is another original painting 
of Archbishop Cranmer in the British Museum); the great seals of 
Richard IT. and Elizabeth; a “ Brute Chronicle” from Dunwich Priory; 
a Toledo blade temp. Henry VI.; a sword of the Commonwealth, from 
Cromwell’s house at Huntingdon; Queen Elizabeth’s shoes left at 
Northiam, &c. The Mayor of Hastings presented a number .of old 
parchments relating to the town of Hastings, and to the peculiar rights 
and privileges which were granted to the barons of the Cinque Ports ; 
also memoranda kept by the barons of the Cinque Ports, when they 
went to Yarmouth for forty days, of their daily proceedings ; on their 
return these proceedings were read at the bar of the Cinque Ports 
House of Commons: these memoranda were dated 1582, 1584, and 
1620; medieval pottery found at Hastings; and specimens of iron 
castings from the Sussex furnaces. Lady Webster exhibited the wassail 
bowl of the Abbot of Battle, and some fine specimens of antique carved 
work. The Mayor of Rye, among a number of other articles, presented 
the great seal of the Commonwealth (Symons), the whole of the Pro- 
tector’s series of proclamations, the seal and maces of the corporation, 
and the Mayor of Rye’s bell, bearing the date of 1566. Mr. George 
Slade Butler, of Rye, exhibited part of the canopy used at the corona- 
tion of George III., and Mr. W. P. Lamb, of Ewhurst, a baron’s dress 
worn at the coronation of George IV. The Countess of Waldegrave 
exhibited three coronation bells of George II., III., and IV., and 
barons’ dresses and old court dresses. Mr. W. D. Cooper exhibited 
a photograph of William Hayley, D.D., Chaplain to William III., and 
first Dean of Chichester of that name, from a portrait at Boston, 
Massachusetts, sent to England by the Hon. Judge C. H. Warren; the 
leaves of an illuminated chartulary of the Abbey of Fécamp, with the 
charters of their privileges in Hastings, and their other lands in Sussex ; 
a drawing of Titus Oates in the pillory, &c. 

The day proved very fine, and the party were met at the station by 
the general and local committee, and were conducted by the Mayor, 
Lieut. Rock, and Mr. W. D. Cooper to the Castle. 

The town is of undoubted antiquity, although little is known respect- 
ing its origin. It is conjectured by some that the present is not the 
original town of Hastings, which, it is thought, must have been consider- 
ably to the south, on a site which has been for many years covered by 
the sea, but the existence of the town walls appears to be against such 
a supposition. Of the early history of the town very little can be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is recorded that, about the close of the year 
900, “The Danes, in 250 ships, commanded by the pirate ‘ Hastinges,’ 
landed at the mouth of the river Rother, near Romney Marsh, and im- 
mediately possessed themselves of Apuldore; where, and at Hastings 
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(so called from their leader), they constructed forts, and ravaged all the 
coast to the westward of the country.”” Such is one statement as to 
the origin of the town. A different account of it, however, is given in 
the Life of St. Edward the Confessor, published under the sanction of 
the Master of the Rolls, in which, after describing the landing of 
William, the writer says— 
“The Duke fortifies and rebuilds a tower, 

Which he calls Hastings, 

Because it was hastily fortified, 

And therefvre was so called.” 

It had, however, a mint in Saxon times, and the Abbot of Fécamp 
had a cell here, the remains of which were found last year in the High- 
street, opposite the Town-hall. 

The ruins of the castle, as every one knows who has visited Hastings, 
form one of the most prominent objects of attraction in the town. They 
are situated on the summit of a lofty cliff, in a westerly direction. What 
now remains resembles in shape two sides of a triangle, with the points 
rounded off—the base, or south side, next to the sea, completing the 
triangle. The entrance is destroyed, with the exception of a pointed 
arch, near which are the ruins of a small tower enclosing a circular 
flight of steps; and a little further to the west are a sally-port and the 
remains of a square tower. The walls are about eight feet thick, and 
do not present an entire appearance in any part. The remains of the 
castle enclose a space of about an acre and a-fifth. From its elevated 
position of 400 feet above the sea, and the fact that a ditch 100 feet 
broad and 60 deep surrounded it, it must have been at one time an 
almost impregnable fortress, which completely commanded the sub- 
jacent district. The view from the walls is very fine, and commands 
both the old and the new parts of Hastings. 

When the whole of the company had arrived upon the castle grounds, 
Mr. Cooper took up his position on an elevated part of the ruins, and 
proceeded to give an explanation of their principal features. He first 
directed the attention of the company to the place on the coast, in the 
direction of Beachy Head, looking westward, where William the Con- 
queror had landed, the exact locality of which, between Langney Point 
west and Bulverhithe east, he pointed out. It was well, he said, to begin 
with this, because it was seldom that such a clear and well-defined view 
of this spot was to be obtained as they had that day. In the landing of 
the transports William is supposed to have been assisted from Hastings ; 
he said assisted, because it was well known that all the ships of Has- 
tings had been away for some short time previous to this event, and in 
Hastings had been discovered remains belonging to the Abbey of 
Fécamp, which had. been connected with the Condeerod, and had 
retained amongst its privileges the law of gavelkind, still continued 
in the portion of Hastings which had belonged tc the abbey as well 
as in their possessions at Rye and Brede; the tenure being most pro- 
bably preserved in consequence of services rendered upon this occa- 
sion. It was evident, at any rate, that the Conqueror had a friendly 
party at this place for his landing. It was also clear from the Bayeux 
Tapestry, that the first thing his followers did upon landing, was to dig 
an earthwork and begin to erect a wooden fortress, which was succeeded 
by that amongst the ruins of which they were then assembled. The 
building of the castle, however, must have been a work of very con- 
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siderable labour. The principal portion of this original castle which 
now remained was that part of the staircase turret which was of Norman 
work, “and the remains of a postern above the dyke, which shews how 
the gates were secured with a strong wooden bar, which when not in 
use was pushed back into a space left for it in the thickness of the wall; 
whilst on one of the reveals of the postern is a mason’s mark common 
in Norman and Early English work.” The castle was chiefly of utility 
as a means of defence, but it had suffered greatly by the encroachments 
of the sea, which had washed away a considerable portion of the cliff on 
which it was erected ; and indeed a part of it had thus been carried away 
in the memory of persons still living. The portion of the castle next in 
point of date which remained, was that on which the company were then 
congregated, to the north-east, in which the inner wall had been raised 
for the purpose of giving battlements for fighting from, and from that 
side alone was it that any danger would have existed. It was inferred 
that the whole of the work connected with the castle must have been 
finished by the time of Henry III., because it could not be found that 
any payment on account of it had been made at any period subsequent 
to this. It might be supposed, therefore, that they saw the castle as it 
stood when the battle of Lewes was fought. At that time the castle of 
Hastings must have been of very little use, for after the battle of Eve- 
sham Simon de Montfort’s troops retired to the fortified town of Win- 
chelsea. The chapel did not belong to the owners of the castle; till 
the dissolution of chantries it was a royal free chapel, and had been 
well described by the Rev. E. Turner in the thirteenth volume of the 
Collections of the Society. The remains shewed Early English work, 
but brought down to the latest period of the geometric style. Pro- 
bably one window was as late as the time of Edward III., as in that 
reign the canons petitioned for the repair of the castle walls. The 
watch-tower stood on the upper side, and there was a second watch- 
tower beside the entrance through which the company had come, the 
foundations of which had been discovered. As to the successive pos- 
sessors of the castle, Mr. Cooper stated that it was first granted to the 
Earls of Eu, in whose possession it remained until 1221, when the 
heiress married William de Ysenden, when it went by escheat to 
Henry III. In 1262 it was granted to the Earl of Richmond, and in 
1269 to the Duke of Brittany. In that family it remained till the time 
of Edward III., who granted it to John of Gaunt, but he surrendered 
it to the Crown. It remained in the possession of the Crown until the 
reign of Henry VI., when the rival claims of the Pelhams and the 
Hoos (the descendants of the Eus*) terminated in the favour of the 
Hoos, In 1482 it was sold to Sir Edward Hastings, Chamberlain to the 
King, and ancestor of the Earls of Huntingdon, in whose possession it 
continued until sold in 1591 to Sir Thomas Pelham, in whose family it 
remains at present. The chapel itself is remarkable for its association 
with three names of some note. The first was that of Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who here met King William II., to endeavour to 
be reconciled to him, but failed, and the King sailed to Normandy with- 
out receiving his blessing ; the second was that of Thomas 4 Becket, 
who had spent a portion of the early part of his life here, having been 
dean of the chapel in 1153; and the third was that of William of Wyke- 





4 See Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. iii. p. 161. 
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ham, who had been a prebendary of it in 1363. On the outside of the 
ditch were a series of small intrenchments, which had been most likely 
of British work, and had been continued to be occupied as outposts 
until a very recent time. After some further descriptive remarks, Mr. 
Cooper directed the attention of the company to the scene of the Norman 
battle-ground, the locality of which, from the high ground at the back of 
Bexhill and Pepsham to the hill now known as Telham-hill, he pointed 
out; and then proceeded to remark that it was a matter which had been 
much disputed whether there ever had been any Danish settlement at 
Hastings. It was very generally believed that there never had, but it 
was a remarkable fact that the fishermen of the place, who had all along 
kept themselves as a distinct race, and were quite different from the 
fishermen of other towns, bore undoubted marks of a Scandinavian 
origin. Mr. Cooper considered that Bulverhithe, which was altogether 
Scandinavian, might have been a Danish settlement, and one of great 
importance in former times. It was one of the war titles of Odin, and 
was borne by one of the most famous of the Scandinavian scalds; and 
there had been at one time a large harbour there, for down to the time 
of Edward I. parties were prohibited from embarking there as well as 
at Hastings. 

The town itself had not produced persons of considerable note in the 
history of the country; but Titus Oates, who had rendered himself 
notorious as a spy, had been born and baptized in that place. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel had been supposed to have been a native of Hastings, 
but he was born in Norfolk, though they would see the house in which 
his mother lived in All Saints-street. There was, however, one worthy 
seaman in the time of Elizabeth, Thomas Lake (whose Diary had been 
published, as Bailiff to Yarmouth), who gallantly commanded one of 
the five Cinque Ports ships, of 160 tons burden, at the capture of Cadiz, 
in 1596; and had rendered himself famous by his naval exploits in con- 
junction with Sir Walter Raleigh and the Earl of Essex, of which the 
following record is given : —‘* Somewhat without the mouth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar is the island of Gades, or Cales, in length thirteen 
miles. Anno Christi 1596, it was suddenly taken by the English 
under the conduct of Charles, Earl of Nottingham, Robert, Ear! of 
Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh, at which time they burnt the Spanish 
Indian fleet, consisting of forty ships, whose lading was worth eight 
millions of crowns. They overthrew also the Spanish fleet, consisting 
of fifty-seven men-of-war; they took two great galleons with their 
luggage; they spoiled and carried away abundance of warlike ammu- 
nition. They slew and took prisoners 4,000 foot and 600 horse, whence 
one made this distich :— 

* Alcides yields to Devereux ; he did see 
Thy beauties, Cales ; but Devereux conquer’d thee.’ ” 


The exploit was better known, however, Mr. Cooper observed, by 
another distich, complimentary to the men of Kent, and alluding to the 
number of knights made on that occasion :— 
“A knight of Cales, 

An esquire of Wales, 

And a laird of the north countrie ; 

A Yeoman of Kent, 

.With his yearly rent, 

Can buy them up all three.” 
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Lake is recorded to have fought manfully with many great Spanish 
ships and galleys, and one of the trophies brought home by him long 
adorned the south chancel of St. Clement’s Church. 

At the close of Mr, Cooper’s explanation, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to him, on the motion of Mr. Blencowe. 

On leaving the ruins of the castle, the party took their way over the 
Downs towards the Old Town. The curious excavations in the sand 
formation known as St. Clement’s Caves, which are situated on the 
West-hill, at the back of Gloucester-place, lay in the route taken, and 
were visited by the archeologists. These caves, which are chiefly re- 
markable for the extent to which the sandstone has been excavated, and 
the numerous compartments and labyrinthine passages which they con- 
tain, were illuminated for the occasion by candles placed in niches. 

St. Clement’s Church was next visited. It is known as the “ Upper 
Church,” and is situated in a rather confined situation near the High- 
street, behind the Town-hall. It is built of stone and flint, embedded 
in cement, but it has frequently been repaired with brick; and it is to 
be regretted that, as in the case of too many other sacred edifices, alter- 
ations have been made without keeping in view the general character 
of the building. The church consists of a chancel, nave, and two aisles 
—the northern one apparently of a much more modern date than the 
southern. The tower at the west end, which has a massive but not 
lofty appearance, is square and embattled. The south wall of the 
church is also embattled. The chancel was handsomely decorated by 
the Hon. Archibald Hutcheson, one of the barons in Parliament in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The former altar was painted in 1721, by Roger 
Mortimer, the uncle of John Hamilton Mortimer, the well-known artist 
of Eastbourne, and the ceiling was, till lately, painted to represent the 
heavenly regions, in which are introduced a variety of female figures, 
the representatives of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Fortitude. There is 
a brass to Thomas Wekes, in 1563, in his civic robes; and another to 
John Barley, mercer, 1601. The font, at the entrance to the chancel, 
is octagonal, containing on its sides representations of the cross and the 
instruments of our Saviour’s Passion. It is of Sussex marble. 

Mr. Cooper stated that this church was originally built on the abbot’s 
land in 1285 or 1286, but the whole of that building has long since dis- 
appeared. It is now of the late Perpendicular style, and the east window 
is about the worst specimen of the style. It appeared from the stone 
in the columns that Caen stone had been largely used in some parts, for 
the portion that had been built in 1285 had been re-used and patched 
up with sandstone of the district, and finished in some of the tops of the 
shafts with the green sandstone of Eastbourne. The choir formerly 
took in one-half of the present nave, the roodloft being at the third of 
the six arches ; it was inferred, from the largeness of the chancel and the 
smallness of the nave, that it was intended more as a monastic church 
than for the use of the town; indeed, until the seventeenth century 
St. Clement’s parish was a comparatively small one. There were sedilia 
and a piscina in the chancel, now covered by real oak, painted to imitate 
oak—a strange attempt to improve upon nature. The church received 
aid towards repairs from Archibald Hutcheson, who was well known as 
a Jacobite, as a friend of the Duke of Ormond, and as the upsetter of the 
South Sea bubble: he was returned member of Parliament for Hastings, 
in 1721, by a majority of one against the Whig Duke of Newcastle ; being 
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supported by Edward Milward, Esq., the Mayor, four jurats, and twenty- 
nine freemen: at the same dissolution he was also returned for West- 
minster at the head of the poll. 

Next in order was visited the church of All Saints, known also as 
the “ Lower Church,” which is situated at the extremity of All Saints- 
street, to the east of the old London-road entrance. It is a large and lofty 
structure, and has undergone such considerable “ restorations” from 
time to time, that the precise date of its erection is not now known. 
Some portions of it would seem to indicate the Early English style of 
architecture. The south porch is the oldest part, being of the Transi- 
tion period, and the walls contain carved Caen stones of the Norman 
period, so that it was built from the remains of some older building. 
It seems to have been re-edified about 1436, when it is called by Richard 
Mechynge, in his will, the “new church.” It consists of a nave, chancel, 
and north and south aisles. At the west end is a very fine embattled 
tower, 73 feet in height, supported by buttresses, and containing five 
bells, The belfry is vaulted with stone, and the ribs spring from four 
small columns, with plain capitals, resting on corbel-heads, and meet in 
the centre in a circle. The following quaint lines are inscribed on the 
north wall of the belfry, over a smail door leading to the tower :— 


“1. HS. 

“ This is a belfry that is free 
For all those that civil be; 

And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 

“ There is no musick played or sung, 
Like unto bells when they’re well rung ; 
Then ring your bells well if you can ; 
Silence is best for every man. 

“ But if you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay, be sure of that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go. 
1756.” 


On the groined roof of the belfry is a painting representing the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. In the south wall of the chancel are three sedilia, 
under gothic arches, adorned with cinquefoil tracery, and near them is 
a piscina. There is a brass to Thomas Goodenough and Margaret his 
wife, without date; he was bailiff in 1515, and, as the inscription says, 
M.P.: it has been moved into the chancel. In the north aisle is an 
incised stone with the representation of a man and woman with clasped 
hands, and the marks of an inscription and shields. Some remains of 
painted glass are in one of the windows of the north aisle. The eastern 
window, which has been inserted quite recently, is of beautifully stained 
lass, to the memory of Admiral the Right Hon. William, Earl of 
aldegrave, who died in 1859. What formerly was the pulpit cloth, 
of a rich scarlet colour, fringed and lettered with yellow silk, is part of 
the canopy borne by the barons of the Cinque Ports at the coronation 
of Queen Anne—this canopy is now exhibited in the vestry. 

The house in which Titus Oates lived, in All Saints’, still remains, 
and was visited by many of the assembled company. From the fact of 
the entry of his baptism, in 1619, appearing in the registry, although 
now nearly illegible, it is supposed that this celebrated character was 
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a native of the parish. The house in which the mother of Admiral Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel lived was also pointed out to the visitors, as was 
also the house of Herbert Pelham, first Treasurer of Harvard College, 
Massachusetts, and a number of others bearing traces of undoubted 
antiquity. 

In passing from the Old Town fo the Museum, which was the next 
step in the day’s progress, the few remaining portions of the old town 
wall, which has in some places been built into and forms part of the 
more modern houses, were pointed out. 

The dinner took place in the new Music-hall. About 250 ladies and 
gentlemen sat down, and Mr. Blencowe stated that the condition of the 
Society was good and the prospects still better: financially it had 
greatly improved, owing chiefly to the exertions of his friend, the Rev. 
W. Powell, in bringing up the arrears; whilst of their literary credit 
there was good evidence in the pleasant article on Sussex in the last 
number of the “ Quarterly Review.” 

In proposing the health of the Mayor, Mr. M. A. Lower took occa- 
sion also briefly to allude to two points connected with the Society. 
In the first place, the committee had long held a sort of baronial tenure 
of Lewes Castle. They had in it a museum of antiquities, which was 
open to all members, whether they belonged to Lewes itself, or to more 
remote towns like Hastings and Chichester. It must not be regarded 
as a whim of the Lewes archeologists for their own selfish gratification, 
for the Museum was self-supporting, and annually handed over a small 
surplus to the general funds of the Society. Having thus been lords 
of Lewes Castle, they had now an opportunity of becoming priors of 
Lewes also; for he was desired by John Blaker, Esq., the proprietor of 
the Priory ruins, to offer to the committee a lease of that venerable site, 
upon terms which would still further augment the Society’s funds, and 
otherwise further its objects. or this liberal offer on the part of Mr. 
Blaker he was sure the Society would accord its hearty thanks. The 
other point upon which he desired to say a few words, was in relation 
to a new county history. They already possessed, it was true, a history 
of the western division, and they had the work of Horsfield; but still 
a good history of Sussex was a great desideratum. Should the Society’s 
“Collections” extend to fifty or sixty volumes, they would probably ex- 
haust the subject, and indexes might render the county history complete. 
But there was no occasion to wait so long: if the Society would grant 
him (Mr. Lower) the use of their illustrations, and the gentry of the 
county would give access to their archives, he was strongly disposed to 
undertake the labour—not in lordly tomes like those of Dallaway and 
Cartwright, but in a compact, comprehensive, and inexpensive form. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :—The 
Rev. Dr. Crosse, the Rev. H. Hawkins (Hayward’s Heath), the Rev. 
H. B. Foyster, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. W. R. Austen (Udimore), the 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Gage, and Dr. R. D. Hale. 

It was also stated that the fourteenth volume would be ready before 
the end of the year, one half being already in type. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have only been able to visit the excavations at 
Wroxeter during the present week. I may, on a future occasion, trouble 
you with observations on some of the interesting objects I saw there; 
but I hasten to direct the attention of your readers to the fact that the 
great success that has attended the researches has (as I calculated at 
the outset) rendered a much larger sum necessary than that which has 
been subscribed, liberally as Mr. Botfield and a few more have con- 
tributed. Thousands will be wanted instead of hundreds; and that the 
application of a very large sum of money to such a purpose is justifiable, 
I urge your readers to go and judge for themselves. October promises 
to be fine; and a better month could hardly be selected for country 
excursions. It is also peculiarly favourable for excavations; and I hope 
the visit of influential persons to Wroxeter will induce them to assist 
the researches which have already given us much; but which, if pro- 
secuted, will clearly be far more productive. At present all that can 
be said is that a successful beginning has been made. 

Iam, &c. C. Roacu Smirn. 

Strood, Sept. 25, 1862. 





EARLY GUNS AND GUNPOWDER. 


Mr. Urpan,—Mr. Joseph Burtt, in 
the last number of the “ Archeological 
Journal,” has given a very interesting 
notice of the early use of guns and gun- 
powder (c. 1353) in the English army. 
The following extract shews that the 
French employed an English engineer 
for an intended siege, about thirty years 
after :— 

“Sub eisdem diebus [c. 1385] nos- 
trates ceperunt duas magnas naves regis 


Francie, in quibus et pars muri lignei, 
quem idem rex parari fecerat ad erigen- 
dum in Anglid, et Magister totius fa- 
brice, qui Anglus erat, interceptus est 
cum machinis ad petras jaciendas, cum 
Gunnis et Pulvere. Erecta est proinde 
pars muri lignei apud Sandwic, et fac- 
tum est, ut quem hostes contra nos pre- 

verant, nos ereximus contra hostes.” 
—(Leland, Collect. i. 185.) 


I am, &e. 
Maoxenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 
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THE GUESTEN HALL AT WORCESTER. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I have been censured 
in some of the public journals for my 
conduct at the recent meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Worcester, in 
calling upon the Institute, at the close of 
the proceedings, before they left that 
city, “to express publicly their regret at 
the loss of the Guesten Hall.” I feel 
called upon to defend my conduct in this 
matter, because I do not wish to forfeit 
the good opinion of my friends, or to be 
considered a troublesome, crotchety, and 
rebellious person on similar occasions, or 
at future meetings of the Institute. 
Perhaps some explanation is required for 
venturing to act in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the Committee and the 
publicly expressed opinion of their spokes- 
man. I admit freely that unless there 
are very strong grounds indeed for doing 
otherwise, the members are bound to 
obey the regulations made by the Com- 
mittee of Management for the general 
benefit on these occasions; nor is there 
any man living to whose judgment I 
would more readily submit than the 
gentleman to whom I have referred, 
for whom I have a strong personal re- 
gard, combined with a high admiration 
for his unrivalled learning and ability. 
I must, therefore, have felt that the 
grounds were very strong which com- 
pelled me to act in some degree in 
opposition both to him and to the 
Committee on this occasion. But he 
expressly said that he had never seen 
the roof, whereas I had seen it some 
some years before, when my lamented 
friend, Canon Digby, wanted to have 
it restored, and had an engraving of 
it made ; I was therefore very sorry and 
very much surprised to hear that it was 
in such a dilapidated state that it was 
impossible to preserve it, and that a re- 
storation would be merely in fact build- 
ing a new hall and a new roof with the 
old name, according to the approved 
modern usage. If this was true I should 
cordially agree with those who said that 
it was better let alone, and that the one 
side wall of the old hall which we still 


have is of greater historical value, as 
well as more picturesque, than a new 
hall on the old site would have been. 
As this statement was made to others 
as well as to myself on the authority of 
the architects to the Dean and Chapter 
and to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and there was nothing improbable on the 
face of it, I submitted, and remained for 
some time satisfied that it was a hard ne- 
cessity. It does so happen, however, that 
since that time I have accidentally had the 
opportunity of conversing on the subject 
with four different independent archi- 
tects, each of whom had examined the 
roof carefully (one of them has published 
a set of measured drawings of it), and 
each of whom separately, without the 
knowledge of what the others had said, 
agreed in the same statement, that the 
roof was quite capable of being repaired 
at a very moderate expense; all that it 
required was to have what are called 
new feet, or new shoes; the ends of the 
beams where they touched the walls 
were decayed, and required either to be 
spliced, or to be let into iron shoes made 
for the purpose, which is a common 
modern practice. One architect was of 
opinion that the value of the old mate- 
rials, the floors and partitions with 
which the Hall was filled up, and which 
required to be cleared away, would 
have paid for the repair of the roof, and 
that the walls were quite sound, or re- 
quired very slight repairs. 

All that we antiquarians wanted was 
to have the Hall cleared out and left 
standing ; we did not want any restora- 
tion. The two side walls and one end 
wall were sound; at the other end an 
ugly brick house had been built up 
against it, and concealed it from view, 
but the pulling down of this ugly ex- 
crescence did not necessitate the pulling 
down of the Hall itself. That the tim- 
bers of the roof could not be so much 
decayed as they were said to be, is evi- 
dent from the fact of their being now 
employed again for the roof of a new 
church, even after being roughly used 
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by the workmen in pulling down, and 
exposed to the weather in a wet season 
for several weeks. That some one was 
anxious to get the old Hall out of the 
way before a certain time was evident 
by the men being employed day and 
night to pull it down, as soon as the fiat 
had been issued. I have heard that the 
county gentlemen were anxious to have 
it restored, and used for an assembly- 
room, and that the High Sheriff offered 
to guarantee the cost of the restoration, 
on condition that the county gentlemen 
and their families should be allowed to 
have the use of it when restored. This 
offer was refused because the Chapter 
did not think it proper to give a right of 
entrance into the College, and that the 
Hall was too close to the cathedral for 
such a purpose. Whether this decision 
was judicious, or otherwise, may fairly 
be matter of opinion, but it is quite a 
distinct question from the letting the 
old Hall stand as long as it would. 

This magnificent guest-chamber of the 
fourteenth century was an HISTORICAL 
MONUMENT of considerable importance, 
as shewing the splendid hospitality of 
the clergy of those days, and as illus- 
trating in a remarkable manner the 
manners and customs of the time of 
Edward IIT. It was the last of these 
structures that we had remaining, and 
with it we have erased a chapter out of 
the history of England. In an histori- 
eal point of view we could far better 
have spared the cathedral; we have a 
score of other cathedrals equally fine, 
but we have no other Guesten-hall, I 
do not consider it probable that the 
festivities for which it was built were 
one whit less noisy or boisterous than 
those of a modern assembly-room. It is 
said that the House of Commons were 
removed from the chapter-house at West- 
minster to St. Stephen’s Chapel because 
their debates were so noisy that they 
disturbed the service in the Abbey 
church, and for the same reason the use 
of the Guests’-hall at Worcester may 
have been discontinued. Londoners 
may form a good idea of what has been 
done at Worcester, by comparing the 


hall of the King’s Palace at Westminster 
with the great hall of the Abbey in its 
present state. In the Abbey, as at Wor- 
cester, one side of the hall only has been 
preserved ; it now forms the north side of 
the cloister, and the interior of it is 
the garden of one of the canons. No 
doubt it is more picturesque than the 
perfect hall would be; but would any 
one consider it a great improvement to 
see the hall of the King reduced to the 
same state as the hall ofthe Abbey? Yet 
this is precisely what we were assured 
at Worcester. A few years ago the roof 
of Westminster Hall was out of repair : 
was that considered a sufficient reason 
for destroying it altogether, and taking 
the opportunity to pull down the walls 
also, with the exception of one side to 
be left as a picturesque object from the 
river, and opening a fine view of the 
Abbey church ? 

Under these circumstances it does ap- 
pear to me that the least which the 
Archeological Institute could do was 
to express regret at the loss which the 
country has sustained, without express- 
ing any censure upon any one; and that 
obedience to the constituted authorities 
has its limits. If the Committee studi- 
ously neglect and ignore the primary 
object for which the Society was esta- 
blished, individual members are absolved 
from their allegiance. I, for one, joined 
the Institute originally, and continue 
to belong to it, under the idea that its 
main object was, and is, the preserva- 
tion of the Historical Monuments of the 
country, by calling public attention to 
them, and stirring up those whose duty 
it is to preserve them. This I believe 
to be the avowed object of the Society, 
and although its efforts may be un- 
availing, for I see such monuments 
disappear before my eyes every year, 
still I do not believe that this is a 
mere hollow pretext, and that the real 
object is tuft-hunting, getting into good 
society, an excuse for an annual holiday 
and a feast, which are the allegations 
made by the enemies of our Society. If I 
believed them to be true, I should cease 
to belong to it. But, on the other hand, 
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I will not willingly give an appearance 
of plausibility to such charges by foo 
great pliancy and subservience to autho- 
rity, when it is the plain duty of such a 
Society to speak out and protest against 
the needless (which I still contend it to 
have been) destruction of an Historical 
Monument.—I am, &e. 
J. H. Parker. 
Sept. 20th, 1862. 


P.S. In the newspaper reports of the 
closing meeting, I see it is stated as my 
individual act, that I could not leave 
Worcester without expressing my regret 
at the loss. But this is not a correct 
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statement. The subject had been brought 
forward by Mr. Freeman at the private 
meeting of the Society, held immediately 
before the final public meeting; and 
after considerable debate, a resolution 
had been agreed to, the words of which 
I quoted, and called upon the Institute 
not to leave Worcester without express- 
ing publicly what they had agreed upon 
privately. Mr. Freeman had been obliged 
to leave Worcester as soon as the busi- 
ness was settled, as he considered, by 
carrying his resolution; and knowing 
this, it appeared to me to become my 
duty not to allow it to be passed over 
in silence at the public meeting. 


THE CHURCH OF LYMINGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have read with much 
pleasure Mr, Parker’s interesting com- 
munication in your last Number regard- 
ing this place. I assure you that I am 
much gratified with the interest your 
correspondent expresses in it, and grate- 
ful for the very friendly sentiments con- 
veyed towards myself. 

I had been hoping to write ere this to 
you on the subject, in order to mention 
the modification which my views on the 
church have received from later enquiries 
and investigations, and almost wish that 
I had done so before Mr. Parker’s letter 
was published. You will be surprised to 
hear that in almost all points my recent 
examination of documentary evidence, 
and of the remains themselves, have 
led me to concur with Mr. Parker in 
the belief that the disinterred fragment 
is the original foundation (whether Ro- 
man or Saxon may form a reasonable 
subject of after-enquiry), and that the 
present church is a re-building out of 
the materials of the structure of 633. 
I agree with him that the burial-place 
of the Queen is in the opening forming 
the original porch, though the true 
place of her burial was on the other side 
of the wall, inside the present church, 
where the “ aquilonalis porticus*” origin- 





* The body is elsewhere said by Goscelinus 
to have been exhumed from under the pave- 
ment of the church. 


ally was. The foundations of this porch 
I have actually discovered under the 
floor of the church, formed of the same 
concrete as the apsidal building itself, 
and the singular disturbance of the wall 
and ground inside mark clearly the place 
where the priest Radulfus disinterred 
the remains. 

In one point I differ both from Mr. 
Parker and from Mr. Bloxam, to whom 
long since I pointed out the error. 
“ Porticus,” in the writers of the se- 
venth and eighth centuries, never means 
aisle, but always porch. When the 
porches of the older churches were 
covered and formed into aisles, carried 
along the original external wall, then 
the word became equivalent to aisle. 
In Bede the word always means porch ; 
and Isidore of Seville, the highest au- 
thority on the meaning of such words 
in 600—800, gives only the ancient 
meaning. In fact, it was by the ancient 
councils (especially of Nantes) made un- 
lawful to bury in churches, the porch 
and the outer wall being alone permitted 
for purposes of burial. Hence the 
translations of sainted relics into the 
churches which occur so frequently in 
the earliest period. You will find the 
fullest confirmation of this statement in 
the great work of Martene, De Antig. 
Eccl. Ritibus, bk. iii. cap. xiii. § 10. 
This rule was specially observed in Eng- 
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land at this period, the Capitulars of 
Archbishop Theodore, a.D. 668, enjoin- 
ing “in ecclesia sanctificata nulli mortui 
sepeliantur.” Except upon this suppo- 
sition, Bede’s description of the burial- 
place of Ethelbert would be utterly in- 
comprehensible. When Mr. Parkerspeaks 
of the “ mediwval” use of the word, he 
should distinguish between the two 
periods. Regarding the use in the se- 
cond, he is undoubtedly correct, but 
as undoubtedly in error regarding the 
first. 

My only second point of disagreement 
is regarding the exact period of the re- 
building, in which, I think, I rather 
misled Mr. Parker by the mention of 
Lanfranc. The anonymous writer quoted 
by Goscelinus, and who wrote some 
time before 1089, describes the restora- 
tion thus :— 

* Sic ille locus destitutus est quousque 
in manus Archiepiscoporum Cantiz ve- 
nit. Quem reparatum ministris dig- 
nantur quatenus Deo ac dilectis sibi 
virginibus Eadburge et Miltrude jugi 
devotionis servirent.” 

Now this transfer of the church and 
monastery to the archbishops took place 
in 965, in the days of Archbishop Dun- 
stan; and between this and some sub- 
sequent year the restoration of the 
church took place. Both this writer 
and Goscelinus suppose the present 
church to be something more than a 
few years old; and had it not been so, 
Goscelinus might have refuted his ad- 
versary merely by telling him that 
Lanfranc had only just built the church, 
to whom (as he affirms) the name of 
Mildred was utterly unknown. Both 
writers point to an earlier period of 
restoration; and the injury which the 
church had suffered from the Danes, as 
well as the necessity of enlarging and 
adapting it to parochial use, would make 
it incumbent upon the archbishops to 
begin the work without delay. No one 
would have been more likely to do this 
than Dunstan, who is described by Flo- 
rence of Worcester as having induced 
the King (Edgar) to “ renew and endow 
the destroyed” (or, as another reading 


has it, the “desolated”) “churches 
of God, and to establish more than forty 
monasteries.” His incumbency was 
from 960 to 988, which gave him ample 
time for such works. The only known 
works of Lanfranc, which are carefully 
enumerated by his cotemporary, Milo 
Crispinus, monk of the abbey of Bec, 
are the cathedral and palace of Canter- 
bury, the cathedral of Rochester, the 
hospital church of St. Gregory, and the 
abbey of St. Albans, together with re- 
sidence-houses of stone on many of his 
manors. These were mostly built of 
squared Caen stone, of which he says,— 

“Et quod mirum admodum sit, de 
Cadomo ubi Abbas exstitit, velivolis 
navibus per mare transvehi faciebat 
. lapides ad edificandum.”— 

ita Lanfranci. 
A style of building very unlike this at 
Lyminge, which singularly resembles 
the work supporting the mound of Tam- 
worth Castle, to which Mr. Bloxam 
gives the date of 914. I think it very 
probable that the grant of Athelstan in 
964, “ consentiente Dunstano Archiepis- 
copo,” was made in order to carry out 
this restoration. The laws of Edmund 
in 944 made such a work imperative on 
every bishop,—“ Episcopus omnis suis 
ipsius sumptibusdomum Dei instaurato,” 
&c.; while the laws of Knut in 1032 
shew that the state of church building 
must have been then very advanced, 
four kinds of churches being there enu- 
merated, the “ capitalis,” “ mediocris,” 
“minor,” and “campestris” ecclesiz. 
This of Lyminge held undoubtedly the 
highest rank described, as it is as a 
** basilica,’—as the “locus beatissima 
Virginis Marie,” &. The account of 
the church in Domesday, referring as it 
does to the state of the manor and place 
in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
corroborates the view that the church 
was already restored when Lanfranc 
came into possession of the manor, which 
was not on his accession, but when he 
succeeded in regaining his twenty-five 
manors about 1076, after the trial on 
Penenden Heath. I could indicate other 
grounds for my view, derived from a 
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more critical examination of the trea- 
tise of Goscelinus, from which I made 
farther extracts in a recent visit to the 
British Museum. Unfortunately it has 
never been published. I fear, however, 
that I have been already tediously prolix, 
but I think Mr. Parker will not be dis- 
pleased to learn that my views have 
come so near his own, and we shall both 
be ready to acknowledge that such plea- 
sant meetings as we had in East Kent 
in July are not unproductive of useful 
results.—I am, &., R. C. JENKINS. 
P.S. I have not alluded to the word 
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reparare, but to this I think my re- 
marks on the word porticus are equally 
applicable. The earlier and stricter use 
of the word in the monastic writers is 
not equivalent'to rebuild. At the period 
of Edward III., to which Mr. Parker 
refers, the word had without doubt 
a much looser signification. Reparare 
might, I think, be applied, at the earlier 
period, to a work rebuilt on the original 
site and out of the old materials. 
Lyminge Rectory, Hythe, 
September 5, 1862. 


THE PAPER CURRENCY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Unsan,—As we hear and read 
so much now about the paper currency 
which the war now raging in North 
America has obliged the Northern States 
to resort to, perhaps it may not be un- 
interesting to your readers to have a 
description of some of the paper currency 
of the States used during the War of In- 
dependence, towards the close of the 
last century. 

Some years since, an American friend 
of mine presented me with a few of 
these notes, which I now proceed to de- 
scribe. They are all printed on whitey- 
brown paper, and the earliest in date is 
43 inches long, by 24 inches wide, and 
was issued by the State of Maryland. 
Round the two sides and the top is an 
ornamental border of foliage and scroll- 
work, intermixed with which on the top 
is the name of the State in Roman 
capitals. On the dexter side, within 
the border, “ Half of a dollar,” in a mix- 
ture of Roman and Old-English capitals, 
and the arms, crest, supporters, and 
motto of Lord Baltimore, the lord pro- 
prietor of the province. On the sinister 
side, “ Half of a dollar,” in small type. 
The body of the bill is as follows :— 


“No. 2925. Half dollar. 


“THLS FLNDENTLD BILL OF 
BALL A DOLLAR shall entitle the 
BEARER hereof to receive Bills of Ex- 
change, payable in LONDON, or gold 
and silver, at the rate of four shillings 
and sixpence sterling per dollar, for the 
said bill, according to the directions of 





an Act of Assembly of MARYLAND. 

Dated in Annapolis, this tenth day of 

April, ANNO DO MERE, 1774. 
(Signed) “J. CLAPHAM.” 

«© W. EDDES.” 

On the back is an impression of two 
leaves (probably intended for tobacco), 
round which is “ Half a dollar, equal to 
2s. 3d. sterling. Annapolis. Printed by 
A. C. and F. Green. ’Tis death to 
counterfeit.” 

The second specimen is one of the 
same State for one dollar. It is of the 
same size, tenor, and date, and signed 
and countersigned by the same persons 
as the half-dollar bill ; but the border is 
different, displaying on the dexter side 
bunches of grapes or corn cobs; and the 
Baltimore arms are in the centre of the 
bill instead of on one side; and above 
the arms are two hands pointing to a 
globe: the number is 5,982. The back 
has also an impression of leaves, but 
differing in form from those on the 
former bill. The printing, however, 
is the same, except that “ Annapolis” 
is omitted on the back. 

The third bill is one of the same 
State of Maryland for six dollars, which 
has several differences, that shew it to 
have been issued after the Declaration of 
Independence. It is little more than 
three inches long, and has a border all 
round. At the top the words “six 
dollars,” engraved in the border, twice, 
in engrossing and small Roman capitals, 
and the same words and “ Maryland” 
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in various characters on each side and 
at bottom. The tenor of the bill is :— 


“ Six Dollars ; No. 13,238. 


“This bill, of Six Dollars, shall entitle 
the bearer hereof to receive gold or silver, 
at the rate of four shillings and sixpence 
sterling per dollar for the said bill ; ac- 
cording to a resolve of the Convention of 
Maryland, held at the City of Annapolic, 
the 14th day of August, MDCCLXXVI.” 

(Signed) “T,. Gassaway.” 

The Baltimore arms are now discarded, 
and the bill is not payable by bills on 
London, but it is still payable in gold 
or silver. 

On the reverse is a round object, which 
may be a globe or a shield; with “suB 
CLYPEO” in a garter, surrounded by 
“Six dollars, equal to 27s. sterling. 
Annapolis. Printed by F. Green,” and 
an ornamental border. 

Of the same date as the last, I have 
a similar bill of the same State for half 
a dollar, countersigned N. Heawood. 

The fifth bill is one of the State of 
New Jersey. It is somewhat smaller 
than the others, and has an ornamental 
border, containing on the dexter side 
the words “fifteen shillings ;” the same 
words on the top and at the sinister side, 
all in letters of different characters. 
Within the border is again, in Roman 
capitals,— 

“FIFTEEN SHILLINGS. No. 5,853. 


“THIS BILL, by an Ordinance of the 
provincial Congress, shall pass current in 
all payments, within the Colony of New 
Jersey, for FIFTEEN SHILLINGS, 
Proclamation Money. Dated the 20th 
day of February, 1776.” 

FIFTEEN billings. 
(In red ink.) 
(Signed) “ HEnpk. FisHEr. 
JoHN COVENHOVING. 
Joun DENNIS.” 








In the lower dexter corner the King’s 
arms, and on the right of each signature 
a crown (in red). Do the three crowns 
punningly express the value of the bill, 
fifteen shillings, or are they merely in- 
tended to represent seals ? 

On the back of this bill, there is also 
an impression of a leaf, which I take to 
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be intended for tobacco, within a neat 
border, and the words, “ Fifteen shillings, 
Burlington, in New Jersey. Printed by 
Isaac Collins: 1776.” 

The terrific threat of death for coun- 
terfeiting does not appear on this New 
Jersey bill. 

We have next a bill of the United 
Colonies, for six dollars. This is 3} 
inches long, and nearly 3 inches wide. 
Its tenor is :— 


No. 119,971. Six Dollars. 


“This bill entitles the bearer to re- 
ceive six Spanish milled dollars, or the 
value thereof in gold or silver, according 
to a resolution of Congress, passed at 
Philadelphia ; Nov. 2, 1776.” 

(Signed) “S$. J. Coane. 
Rin®, JoHNson.” 





On the dexter side within a circle, on 
which is “ Perseverando,” a landscape 
of water, land, and trees; the whole 
surrounded by ‘a border, in which is 
“The United Colonies,” ‘Continental 
Currency,” and “Six Dollars,” in various 
characters, On the back, a leaf like a 
horse-chesnut leaf, with only “ Six Dol- 
lars. Philadelphia. Printed by Hall 
and Selley, 1776.” 

No. 7 is a bill of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for eight shillings, of 
the following tenor :— 


“ight Shillings. No. 12,510. 


“ This bill shall pass current for eight 
shillings, according to an Act of General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, passed the twentieth day of 
March, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven. Dated the 
tenth day of April, a.p. 1777. 

“EIGHT SHILLINGS. 
“W. KEN ty. 
B. Berrerton.” 





At the dexter lower corner a shield, 
containing in chief a ship sailing, in 
the centre a plough above three wheat- 
sheafs, all within a circle, round which 
is “ AGRICULT. CUM MERO.” 

On the reverse, a representation of 
a cultivated plain, the sun dispersing a 
storm, represented by clouds and rain ; 
and the words “Eight Shillings.” “Phil- 
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adelphia.” “Printed by John Dunlap, 
1777.” And, “To counterfeit is death.” 

The last of these representatives of 
money is one of Pennsylvania, for nine- 
pence. Its size about three inches by 
two inches. On what may be called 
the obverse :— 


“ Nine Pence. 


“ This bill shall pass current for nine 
pence, according to an Act of General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth, passed 
the twentieth day of March, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven. Dated the tenth day of April, 
1777.” 

Signature illegible. 





On the dexter side, the same device 


“ De Illustribus Simonibus.” 
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as on the last, except the words “ Agri- 
cult cum Merc.” In a plain border 
** Nine pence,” in varied characters. 

On the reverse, “To counterfeit is 
death ;” “Nine pence ;” “ Philadelphia ;” 
“John Dunlap ;” “ Nine pence.” 

It isremarkable that the Quaker State 
of Pennsylvania should have continued 
the threat of death for counterfeiting 
these notes, even for nine-pence, after 
other States had discontinued it: and it 
is also worthy of notice that, except in 
the bills of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, all the bills are expressed to be 
payable in gold or silver, or by bills on 
London.—I am, &c. 

GEORGE R. CoRNER. 


“DE ILLUSTRIBUS SIMONIBUS.” 


Mr. UrnBAN,—It would be endless if 
one took the trouble to correct all the 
nonsense which reporters put into one’s 
mouth at Archeological Meetings and 
the like. As long as it is confined to 
the local newspapers, of course nobody 
cares; but it is a little hard when some 
hideous folly is transferred to the more 
permanent pages of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine. For instance, in the report 
of the Meeting of the Institute at Wor- 
cester, I am made to say that my hero, 
Earl Simon of Montfort, was, in his own 
age, “freely compared to Simon Peter, 
Simon Magus, and Simon the Maccabee.” 
I remember seeing this in some Wor- 
cester paper and laughing heartily at it ; 
but one does not laugh when such stuff 
is fathered upon one in a lasting record. 


I can only suppose that Simon Magus 


THOMAS 


Mr. UnBaN,—Will you allow me to 
place on record in your pages an in- 
scription of some interest, and which, 
I believe, has never been printed? 
Thomas Sympson, to whom Lincoln 
topographers are under greater obliga- 
tions than to any other person for varied 
and useful materials, lies buried in the 
Consistory Court in the Cathedral, under 
a slab thus inscribed :— 


Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXIII. 


is the patron saint of the Worcester 
reporters, and that they thought they 
supplied an omission on my part in not 
grouping him with the Earl, the Apo- 
stle, and the High Priest. But I must 
abjure all such heresies both in my own 
name and in that of every Englishman 
of the thirteenth century.—I am, &c. 
Epwarp A. Freeman. 


Somerleaze, Wells, Sept. 19, 1862. 


[We readily afford our correspondent 
the opportunity of correcting a state- 
ment that he now considers erroneous; 
but in justice to ourselves we must re- 
mark, that we have referred to persons 
who were present at the Meeting, and 
they assure us that the comparison did 
not originate with the reporters. ] 


SYMPSON. 


“H. S.C. Thomas Sympson, Curie con- 
sistoralis Episcopatus Lincln (sic) procu- 
ratorum generalium unus: necnon Cle- 
ricus fabrice istius Ecclesiae. Natus 
apud Salkeld Regis in Com. Cumbrixa 
die Sancti Luci evang., A.D. 1702. Ob. 
xx. die Feb., a.p. 1749. Non omnis 
moriar.” 


Iam, &e. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
Sept. 1862. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebielws, 
and “Literary Potices. 





An Account of the Grand Court of 
Shepway holden on the Bredenstone Hill 
at Dover for the Installation of the 
Right Hon. Henry John Temple, Vis- 
count Palmerston, K.G., G.C.B., M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury, &c., as 
Constable of H.M. Castle of Dover and 
Warden and Keeper of H.M. Cinque 
Ports, §c., August 28, 1861. By Ep- 
WARD Kyocxer, Seneschal of the 
Court, Registrar of the Cinque Ports, 
and Town Clerk of Dover.—The title- 
page of this book appears to embody all 
the claims of its author to constitute 
himself an archzologist and historian. 
The installation of a Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports was a ceremony which 
had not been performed for several gene- 
rations when, on August 28, 1861, Lord 
Palmerston enraptured the good people 
of Dover by the exhibition of himself 
which is recorded in this pretentious 
volume, and when, to borrow language 
which presents a fair sample of Mr. 
Knocker’s style and taste, “the star 
which has shone so brightly in the as- 
sembly of the nation’s representatives 
shed its lustre on the jurisdiction of the 
Cinque Ports,” and its new Lord Warden 
“threw his protecting egis over them.” 
Archeology is no longer the slip-shod 
pursuit of former times. The study of 
archeology on sound principles has 
spread over the length and breadth of 
the land, and new information, or critical 
investigation of the old, is constantly 
added to the common stock of know- 
ledge by diligent and conscientious local 
archeologists, and in these days such a 
performance as Mr. Knocker’s is a lite- 
rary curiosity. About one-third of the 
volume is occupied by the immediate 
subject of which it professes to treat, 
viz., the proceedings of the Grand Court 


of Shepway; and the Seneschal values 
himself not a little for the researches 
through which he was enabled to resus- 
citate that obsolete institution, and to 
inflict upon Lord Palmerston a cere- 
monial about as significant and rational 
in the present day as the Lord Mayor’s 
show. Let us assume that Mr. Knocker 
has succeeded in getting up a precedent 
for Courts of Shepway, and a mirror for 
seneschals to all future generations; and 
if he had confined himself to this object, 
and to the report of the much-enduring 
Minister’s speech after dinner, all might 
have been well ; nobody would have been 
likely to question either his law or his 
history, and the book might have been 
rendered acceptable as the record of a 
past institution. But the Seneschal 
seems to have thought, that when the 
dignity of his office and title fell upon 
him they were accompanied by some 
mantle of literary inspiration, and he 
has gone beyond his last so far as to 
give to the world an introduction and 
notes on the origin and antiquity of the 
Cinque Ports, and other towns in con- 
nection with them, made up of worn- 
out materials at second and third-hand, 
put together and illustrated in an Ap- 
pendix with an affectation of profundity 
absolutely ludicrous. We shall not 
trouble our readers with any analysis of 
this composition in general, but we 
should not be justified in the strictures 
it has been our duty to pass upon it 
without some exemplification of its qua- 
lity, and a very few remarks will more 
than suffice. We will take that section 
of the Appendix which professes to be a 
list of the Constables of Dover Castle 
and Wardens of the Cinque Ports, a work 
which will be a valuable contribution to 
history whenever it shall be undertaken 
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by any one possessing the proper quali- 
fications to execute it. Since Mr. Knocker 
refers to the writings of Somner, Phil- 
pott, Jeakes, Hasted, and Lyon, as his 
authorities for his list, we must infer 
that he had examined and selected from 
them, and that he has given us a new 
and improved list on his own literary 
responsibility. We wish he had gone 
deeper into his subject. A research into 
any nursery manual of English history 
would have enabled him to correct such 
errors as assigning to Edward the First 
before his accession to the throne the 
title of Prince of Wales; of dating in 
the twenty-second year of Edward the 
Second, or of calling Eustace de Bou- 
logne the only son of King Stephen ; 
and very little more would have been 
necessary to avoid such a blunder as 
placing William Longspee, Earl of Salis- 
bury, and William de Sarum in juxtapo- 
sition as two different persons! That the 
author should have recurred to the ori- 
ginal documents necessary to complete 
and authenticate this list it would be 
unreasonable to expect, but there is no 
little confusion in regard of conspicuous 
persons whose history is well known, 
and whose names and dates, verified by 
the Patent Rolls, are to be found ina 
printed book so common as Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ “Synopsis of the Peerage.” 
Thus Peter de Savoy, who is set down 
under the 26th Henry III. as Earl of 
Richmond, never bore that title, though 
he had a grant of the honour of Rich- 
mond: the title was, in fact, at that 
time borne by another person, Peter de 
Dreux. Under the date of the 34th 
Edward I. we find Henry de Cobham 
Baron Cobham of Roundel: the first 
Cobham of Roundel was summoned to 
Parliament in 1326, and his name was 
Stephen. In the 20th Richard II. we 
have Edmund, Duke of York and Albe- 
marle, son of Edmund de Langley 
(printed Langele), fifth son of Edward 
III. Here are two errors. The son of 
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Edmund de Langley was Edward, not 
Edmund, and though he was created 
Duke of Albemarle in 1397, he did not 
become Duke of York until 1406. One 
great source of confusion is this assign- 
ment of titles to dates when they were 
not borne. Sir Bartholomew Burghersh 
is set down as Lord Burghersh, in the 
1st Edward III., although not sum- 
moned to Parliament until three years 
later. In another place we have the 
converse of this error. Sir William 
Clinton is entered as afterwards Ear] of 
Huntingdon, under the 13th Edward 
IIL, although he had been created Earl 
of Huntingdon in 1337. It is needless to 
multiply specimens. Errors of the press 
are also numerous. In the record of 
Hubert de Burgh (we confine ourselves 
to this list) Henry I. and Henry II. 
are both misprinted for Henry IIL, 
making them appear as successors to 
King John. In another place, a passage 
is oddly perverted by putting officers 
for offices. We really hope we shall see 
no more revivals of this sort of archwo- 


logy. 


British Birds in their Haunts. By 
the Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.S. 
(Christian Knowledge Society.) —This 
handsomely printed book is not, of 
course, meant as a substitute for Yarrell’s 
“History of British Birds,” but it ap- 
pears well suited to answer the purpose 
intended by its author, viz. to provide 
the lover of nature with a pleasant com- 
panion in his country walks, and to sup- 
ply the young ornithologist with a ma- 
nual that will answer his present need 
and prepare for the systematic study of 
more elaborate works. The woodcuts, 
which give almost every British bird, 
are admirably executed, and the text is 
very readable even for mere amusement. 
A curious and useful feature of the In- 
dex is, its exhibiting the very numerous 
local names by which birds are known 
in different parts of the country. 
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Monthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


As has been the case for some months past, public attention con- 
tinues almost exclusively occupied with the affairs of Italy and America. 
Important events have occurred in both, though not of a nature to 
give any immediate prospect of settled rule in the one, or of a cessation 
of hostilities in the other. 

In Italy, the threatened march on Rome has been attempted by 
Garibaldi and his partisans, and has utterly failed, under circumstances 
that give rise to a very general suspicion that that chieftain has been 
lured to destruction by the Ministers of the Kingdom of Italy. He 
was allowed to remain undisturbed as long as he pleased in Sicily, and 
then to carry over into Calabria a few hundreds of his followers, mostly 
young untried recruits, who were making their way for the Papal 
frontier and sedulously avoiding a conflict with the Italian regulars, 
when they were hemmed in at Aspromonte, and if the orders of Garibaldi 
had been carried out, would have made no resistance ; but some chance 
shots were made the excuse by the Royal commander, Col. Pallavicini, 
for an attack, in which many of them were killed, and Garibaldi, who 
had received two wounds, made prisoner, as well as his son Menotti, 
and most of his officers. He has been carried to Spezzia, where he 
awaits a trial, but this, it is supposed, can hardly have any serious 
result. In the meantime, much sympathy has been excited for him in 
England, and a subscription raised, by means of which eminent surgical 
assistance has been pregured, as his wounds were at one time stated to 
be serious. His enterprise has had the effect of inducing the publi- 
cation of a despatch, dated as long ago as May last, from the Emperor 
Napoleon, proposing a scheme for “reconciling the Holy Father to 
Italy,”’ apparently by guaranteeing to him his present possessions; but 


this is not acceptable to either party, and leaves the Roman question 
just as unsettled as ever. 

In America, a very great change has taken place in the position of 
the Federals and the Confederates. The latter have now become the 
assailants, have repeatedly defeated their opponents, and placed Wash- 
ington itself in imminent danger. They have also made inroads in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, but as all news comes in the first instance 
exclusively from Northern sources, it is not possible to ascertain satis- 
factorily the real position of affairs there; only, judging from former 
experience, it seems very probable that “ a glorious victory,” said to be 
gained by M‘Clellan on the 14th September, and followed by the “ rout 
and demoralization of the rebel army,” may be greatly modified by the 
accounts to be brought by the next mail. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvin, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


Aug. 22. Abdullah Effendi approved of as 
Consul-Gen. at Manchester for the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. 

Don Francisco de Acuna approved of as 
Consul at Southampton for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 

Aug. 26. Capt. Roderick Dew, R.N., to be 
an Ordinary Member of the Military Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions, of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Aug. 29. Robert Joseph Phillimore, esq., 
D.C.L., and one of H.M.’s Counsel learned in 
‘the law, to be H.M.’s Advocate-Gen., in the 
room of Sir John Dorney Harding, resigned. 

John Forsyth, esq., late Principal Inspector- 
Gen. of the Medical Department of the Bengal 
‘Army, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Third Class, or Companions, 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

James Robert Longden, esq., to be President 
and Senior Member of the Executive Council 
of the Virgin Islands. 

Sept.2. 14th Regt. of Foot.—Gen. William 
Wood, C.B., from the 3rd West India Regt., to 
be Col., vice Gen. Sir James Watson, K.C.B., 
deceased. 

86th Foot.—Major-Gen. Sir John Michel, 
K.C.B., to be Col., vice Gen. Lord James Hay, 
deceased. 

$rd West India Regt. — Major-Gen. John 
Napper Jackson, to be Col., vice Gen. Wood, 
transferred to the 14th Foot. 

Mr. Jos. A. Crooks, approved of as Consul 


at Gibraltar for the free Hanseatic city of 
Lubeck. 

Frederick William Mitchell, esq., to be Post- 
master-Gen., and John Simpson, esq., to be 
Assistant Postmaster-Gen., for the colony of 
Hongkong. 

Sept. 13. Capt. James George Maekenzie, 
R.N., to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the Falkland Islands and 
their dependencies. 

William M’Coskry and Edward Le Gros, 
esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the settlement of Lagos. 

Alexander Graham Dunlop, esq., now First 
British Vice-Consul at Constantinople, to be 
H.M.’s Consul in the Island of Crete. 

Mr. Johan Christian Heussler approved of 
as Consul at Brisbane for H.M. the King of the 
Netherlands. 

Sept.19. 11th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 


Sir John Gaspard Le Marchant, G.C.M.G., to 
be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Doherty, 
deceased. 


The honour of Knighthood granted to Robt. 
Joseph Phillimore, esq., H.M.’s Advocate- 
Gen.; and to 

Charles Augustus Hartley, esq., the civil en- 
gineer employed by the European Commission 
for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Danube. 

Sept. 22. M. Godeaux approved of as Consul 
at Hongkong for H.M. the Emperor of the 
French. 





BIRTHS. 


July 3. At Foo-chow-foo, China, the wife of 
C. A. Sinclair, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a dau. 

At Almorah, N.W.P., India, the wife of 
Lieut. W. A. Liot, R.A., a dau. 

July9. At Dugshai, N.W.P., the wife of 
Capt. Webber, 42nd Royal Highlanders, a dau. 

July 10. At Kertch, the wife of George J. 
Eldridge, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Kertch, 
a dau. 

At Rewah, Central India, the wife of Capt. 
H. V. Mathias, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
ason, 

July 15. At Neemuch, Rajpootana, the wife 
of Capt. F. C. Taylor, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

July 21. At Dhurmsala, Punjaub, the wife 


of Lieut. Charles E. Nairne, Royal Bengal Ar- 
tillery, a dau. 

July 23. At Poona, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. Plomer, H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

July 25. At Mulligaum, Bombay Presidency, 
the wife of G. Fredk. Sheppard, esq., B.C.S., 
‘a dau. 

July 27. At Madras, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
J. L. Barrow, R.A., « dau. 

July 29. At Crawley-house, Bedfordsh., the 
wife of Capt. Orlando R. H. Orlebar, late 28th 
Regt., a son, stillborn. 

Aug. 2. At Gibraltar, the wife of Major 
Hugh Hibbert, 7th Fusiliers, a son. 
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Aug. 13. At Hamilton, Canada West, the 
wife of Major Hoste, C.B., R.A., a son. 

Aug. 15. In the Minster Precincts, Peter- 
borough, the wife of the Rev. Fredk. A. 8, 
Marshall, a son. 

Aug. 16. At Lustleigh Rectory, the wife of 
Capt. N. H. Harris, R.A., a son. 

At Shiplake Vicarage, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Vernon Blake, a dau. 

At Ford-pk., Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. 
Eugene F. Tracey, a dau. 

At Kintley, Suffolk, the wife of Philip Be- 
dingfield, esq., LL.D., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a son. 

Aug. 18, At Hanbury-hall, Worcestershire, 
the Lady Georgina Vernon, a dau. 

At Heatherton-pk., Taunton, the wife of 
Hugh Adair, ¢sq., M.P., a son. 

At Houghton Regis Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Smyth, a son. 

In Oxford-ter., Hyde-pk., the wife of Dr. 
Logan, Honorary Physician to the Queen, 
a dau. 

At Limerick, the wife of Major Lewis Jones, 
17th Depot Battalion, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Walter Geldham, esq., 
18th Hussars, a dau. 

At Carmarthen, the wife of the Rev. Latimer 
Maurice Jones, a dau, 

Aug. 19. At Hopton-hall, Lady Plumridge, 
a dau. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
David Spain, esq., Capt. R.N., a son. 

At Downham Rectory, Ely, the wife of the 
Rev. Fredk. Fisher, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At North Camp, Aldershot, the 
wife of Col. T. Addison, C.B., 2nd Queen’s 
Royal Regt., a dau. 

At Stanhope Castle, Weardale, the wife of 
Henry Pease, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Bradwall-hall, Mrs. Latham, a son. 

At Brasted Rectory, near Sevenoaks, Mrs. 
W. B. Holland, a dau. 

At Thorpe-hall, near Norwich, the wife of 
Capt. F. Astley Cubitt, 5th Fusiliers, a son. 

Aug. 21. At Kent-lodge, Southsea, the wife 
of Col. F. English, C.B., 53rd Regt.,ason. | 

In Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife 
of A. M. Duff, esq., a son. 

At Ashley, near Market Harborough, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Pulteney, a dau. 

Aug. 22. At Red-hill, Reigate, Lady Eliza- 
beth de Capell Broke, the wife of R. Eaton 
Edevaine, esq., of Stanley-ter., Kensington- 
park, a son. 

In Kensington-pk., the Hon. Mrs. W. Knox 
Wigram, a dau. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, the wife of Col. 
Chas. Smith, a dau. 

At Llanwarne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Baskerville Mynors, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Northbourne, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. George Simpson, a son. 

Aug. 23. In Dublin, the wife of the Hon. 
R. Monck, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. J. A. Todd, 14th 
King’s Hussars, a son. 


Births. 


[OcT. 


Aug. 24. In Upper Brook-st., Lady Kathleen 
Tighe, a son. 

At Langley, Bucks., the wife of Edward T. 
Conolly, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

In Guildford-st., Russell-sq., the wife of R. 
Marsden Latham, esq., a son. 

Aug. 25. At Woolwich, the wife of R. Moore, 
esq., R.N., a dau. 

The wife of John Cheere, esq., The Priory, 
Shrewsbury, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. P. B. 
Power, Incumbent of Christ Church, Worthing, 
a son. 

Aug. 26. The wife of Col. Sir Thomas 
McMahon, bart., C.B., a son. 

At Aden, the wife of Lieut.-Col. McGrigor, 
15th Regt. Bombay N.I., a dau. 

At Quebec, the wife of Capt. Retallack, 63rd 
Regt., Military Secretary to the Governor- 
General of Canada, a dau. 

At Cliff-lodge, Hessle, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Edward Philip Maxsted, esq., a son. 

At Hunsingore, Wetherby, the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. D. Dent, a dau. 

At Castle-lodge, Kendal, the wife of J. Whit- 
well Wilson, esq., a son. 

At Roydon, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Temple Frere, Rector of Burston, a son. 

At Acomb, near York, the wife of Capt. 
Spencer, Queen’s Royals, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Peasmarsh, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. R. Ick, B.D., a dau. 

Aug. 27. At Braunston, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lowndes, a son. 

At Southwold Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. 8S. M. Barkworth, a dau. 

At the Lawn, Sittingbourne, the wife of Wm. 
Whitehead Gascoyne, esq., a son. 

Aug. 28. At St. Katherine’s, Regent’s-park, 
the wife of the Rev. C. W. Furse, a dau. 

At Hoby Rectory, near Leicester, the wife 
of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, a son. 

Aug. 29. At Mylnbeck, Windermere, the wife 
of Capt. Pasley, R.N., a dau. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. Akers, R.E., 
a son. 

At Husband’s Bosworth Rectory, Rugby, 
the wife of the Rev. G. W. Phipps, M.A., a dau. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Major 
Evans, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Hull, the wife of Capt. Henry Richmond, 
Staff Officer, a dau. 

At Eldersfield Vicarage, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Rich. Holmes, of twin sons. 

Aug. 30. At Hilliers, Petworth, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Barttelot, M.P., a dau. 

At Broughton Grange, the wife of Marma- 
duke Vavasour, esq., a dau. 

At Bishop’s Court, Llandaff, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter H. Earle Welby, a dau. 

At Ampthill-park, the wife of Wm. Lowther, 
esq., Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Berlin, 
a dau. 

At Oddington Rectory, near Oxford, the 
wife of the Rev. George Petch, a dau. 

At Liverpool, the wife of Major W. T. John- 
son, @ son. 
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. At Longhills, near Lincoln, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Curtois, a dau. 

At Barrow Rectory, Cheshire, Mrs. Edward 
Gladwin Arnold, a dau. ‘ 

Aug. $1. At Aberdeen, the Lady Saltoun, 
a dau. 

At Portobello, Dublin, the wife of Col. Phill- 
potts, Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 

At Meriden Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Ridding, a dau. 

At Mildenhall, the wife of the Rev. 8. N. 
Vowler, a son. 

Sept. 1. At Woodbridge-house, Guildford, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Onslow, a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of J. W. Sherer, 
esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

At Pennal Tower, Merionethshire, the wife 
of Clement Arthur Thruston, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Major J. Dawson, 
H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. L. C. Cure, a son. 

Sept. 2. At the Cedars, West Ham, the wife 
of S. Gurney Buxton, esq., a dau. 

At Kingweston, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Carey, a son. 

At Hilston, Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Foster, a son. 

At Knaphill, Woking, Surrey, the wife of 
Dr. John Campbell, R.N., a son. 

At Leavesdon Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. E. W. Newcome, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. George Y. Osborne, 
Viear of Fleetwood, a dau. 

Sept. 3. At Eastbourne, the wife of Robert 
Hanbury, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Devonport-st., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Capt. Walter B. Persse, a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of Capt. H. N. Kippen, 
12th Regt., a son. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, the 
wife of G. J. Cayley, esq., a son. 

At York, the wife of Gurney Hanbury, esq., 
10th Hussars, a son. 

At Brockhampton, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph O. Stallard, a dau. 

Sept. 4. At the Rectory, Otham, the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. J. Kennard Shaw, a son. 

At Flockton Manor-house, Wakefield, the 
wife of Henry Stansfeld, esq., of twin sons. 

At Egmanton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
George Kershaw, a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. Luard, R.N., 
a son. 

At Yealmpton-villa, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. P. Bastard, Incumbent of Brixton, 
Devon, a dau. 

At Rosemount, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Wigan, of Luddesdown 
Rectory, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward T. Hudson, 
St. Paul’s School, a dau. 

Sept. 5. At Lambton Castle, the Countess 
of Durham, adau. 

At the Whittern, Kington, Herefordshire, 
the wife of Capt. D. Peploe Webb, a son. 

At Uppingham, the wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Thring, a son. 


Births. 
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At Chatham, the wife of Capt. J. W. Madden, 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., a son. 

Sept. 6. At St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor, the 
wife of Geo. Moffat, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Fulham, the wife of the Rev. Jas. Innes, 
a dau. 

Sept. 7. At the Willows, West Ham, the 
wife of Capt. Pelly, R.N., a son. 

At Heslington, near York, the wife of Dr. 
Fraser, 10th Hussars, a dau. 

At Pickenham-hall, Norfolk, Mrs. Louis 
Levison, a son. 

At Farnsfield-hall, Notts., the wife of Har- 
rington Shore, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Camblehay, Lamerton, near 
Tavistock, the wife of Capt. Edw. Marshall, 
R.N., a dau, 

At Rouselench-court, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Walker, a dau. 

At Papworth Everard Rectory, Cambridge- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. J. L. Challis, a dau. 

Sept. 9. At Rutland-gate, the Lady Raglan, 
@ son. 

At Ardvorlich, 
Drummond, a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Capt. Geo. Brown 
Roberts, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At Cranfield Court, the wife of the Rev. 
George Gardner Harter, a dau. 

At Brentwood, Essex, the wife of Capt. J. 
Hind, Royal Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

At Bassingbourne Vicarage, Cambridge- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. F. H. Bishop, a dau. 

The wife of Major Millward, R.A., a son. 

At Britwell Rectory, Oxon., the wife of the 
Rev. James T. Johnson, a son. 

At the Rectory, Brent Eleigh, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. R. K. Longden, a son. 

At Whitburn, the wife of the Rev. J. Langton 
Clarke, a dau. 

At Roehampton, the wife of Capt. Decie, 
R.E., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. B. Ingram, Maida- 
hill, a dau. 

At Merthyr Mawr, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of John Cole Nicholl, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, St. Peter’s, Bethnal-green, 
the wife of the Rev. J. G. Packer, a son. 

Sept. 10. At Faversham, Lucy, the wife of 
J. L. Denne, esq., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. F. Henry 
Gray, M.A., Chaplain of King’s College, a son. 

At Stuttgardt, Wurtemberg, the wife. of 
Major Walter Coleridge, H.M.’s Madras Army, 
a dau. 

Sept.11. At Wrotham-park, the Countess 
of Strafford, a son. 

At Brookfield-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
the Lady Burghley, a dau. 

At Birmingham, the wife of Major the Hon. 
L. W. Milles, half-pay, Rifle Brigade, a son. 

At Wellbury, Herts., the wife of Francis 
Gosling, esq., a dau. 

At Swansea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Roney, 
Assistant-I: of Volunteers, a son. 

At the Rectory, Newington, Oxon., Mrs. 
Septimus Cotes, a son. 


Perthshire, Mrs. Robert 
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In Eaton-pl., the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Cavendish Bentinck, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Thos. Williams, 
jun., esq., a son. 

At Gatcombe, the wife of Henry D. Ricardo, 
esq., a dau. 

At Feniton-court, Honiton, the wife of Ed- 
mund Newman Snow, esq., a son. 

At Allan-pk., Stirling, the wife of Capt. 
Walker, late of the 78th Highlanders, a son. 

Sept. 12. At Trafalgar, the Countess Nelson, 
a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Henry Petre, Bedfords, Essex, 
a dau. 

At the Rectory-house, Tydd St. Mary, Mrs. 
Henry Mackenzie, a son. 

At Ballinterry, Rathcormac, co. Cork, the 
wife of Major J. Florence Murray, 83rd Regt., 
adau. - 

At St. Mary’s, York, the wife of the Rev. W. 
A. Wightman, M.A., a dau. 

At Jordan-hill, near Glasgow, Mrs. Hamilton, 
of Minard, a son. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of F. R. 
Elwell, esq., M.A., a dau. 

At Holton, Oxon., the wife of H. E. Sul- 
livan, esq., Madras Civil Service, a son. 

At Barton Grange, Somersetshire, the wife 
of F. W. Newton, esq., a son. 

At Merrow, near Guildford, the wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Rolfe, a dau. 

At Bonhard-house, Perthshire, the wife of 
H. M. M. Gray, esq., a son. 

At Keyford Parsonage, Frome, Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. G. F. De Gex, a son. 

Sept. 13. At Hythe, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Bewes, School of Musketry, a dau. 

At Newton Abbott, the wife of Capt. Uniacke, 
late 19th Regt., a son. 

At Holmwood-house, near Dorking, the wife 
of Wm. Atkinson Langdale, esq., a son. 

At Middle Chinnock, near Ilminster, the wife 
of Edw. Bellamy Kitson, esq., a son. 

At Flitwick Vicarage, Ampthill, Bedfordsh., 
the wife of the Rev. Thos. Wm. Dell Brooks, 
a dau. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Major Pitcairn, 
2ard Depét Battalion, a son. 

The wife of Commander G. C. Fowler, R.N., 
a dau. 

At Ironbridge, Shropshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Eardley, incumbent, a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Cheltenham, the wife of Major- 
Gen. J. D. Kennedy, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of Brevet-Major Wm. 
J. Bolton, R.A., a son. 

At Trosyparc, near Denbigh, the wife of J. C. 
Wynne Edwards, esq., a son. 

At Borde-hill, Sussex, the wife of Major 
MacAdam, a dau. 


Births. 


[Ocr. 


At Vaenol, North Wales, the wife of R. G. 
Duff, esq., a son. 

At Ham, Somerset, the wife of Rich. Wing, 
esq., a dau. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. John 
Stroud, a dau. 

In Ulster-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Arthur Kekewich, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Sept. 15. At Kennington, Oxford, the wife 
of the Rev. W. G. Longden, M.A., Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, a son. 

The wife of Bonamy Dobree, jun., esq., a son. 

At Biddenden, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
E. C. Lucey, a son. 

At Almer Rectory, Dorsetshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Sawbridge, of twin sons. 

Sept. 16. In Oakley-st., the wife of Major 
Gardiner, 3rd (the Buffs) Regt., a dau. 

At Mildenhall Rectory, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Soames, a son. 

At Hutton Bonville-hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of John R. W. Hildyard, esq., a dau. 

At Tattershall, Lincolnshire, the wife of J. 
R. Bankes, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Rawstorne, of 
Penwortham, a son. 

Sept.17. At Wrockwardine-hall, Salop, the 
Hon. Mrs. Robert Herbert, a dau. 

At Queen’s-gate-terrace, the wife of Col. 
Little, C.B., a son. 

At Garendon-pk., Leicestershire, the wife of 
A. C. Phillipps de Lisle, esq., a son and heir. 

Sept. 18. In Hereford-st., Park-lane, the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, a son. 

At Upper Sydenham, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Askew, a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Wicken Bonant, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. B. Bliss, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Wisden, a dau. 

At Ide-hill Parsonage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Lindsay, a dau. 

Sept. 19. At Greenock, the wife of Capt. A. 
Farquhar, R.N., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Young, a son. 

At Pedding-house, Ash, the wife of Charles 
J. Plumptre, esq., a dau. 

At Lofts’-hall, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
Robt. Wilkes, a dau. 

In the Turl, Oxford, the wife of James 
Parker, esq., a son. 

At Tolpuddle Vicarage, Dorset, the wife of 
the Rev. George L. Nash, a dau. 

At Dundas Castle, N.B., the wife of Adam 
D. Dundas, esq., Lieut. R.N., a dau. 

Sept. 20. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Capt. G. Welland Money, 3rd Madras 
Cavalry, a son. 

At Merthyr-Tydfil, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of John Russell, esq., solicitor, a dau. 
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July. At Poona, Julian C. Hobson, 3rd 
Regt. B.N.I., Capt. Staff Corps, eldest son of 
Major-Gen. Hobson, Bombay Army, to Frances 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Col. Henry Sand- 
with, Bombay Army. 

July 2. At Auckland, New Zealand, Fred. 
Mould, esq., Major Royal Engineers, to Frances 
Margaret Doyne, youngest dau. of Col. Charles 
Sillery, late Deputy-Quartermaster-General. 

July 2%. At Lambeth, Edward W. H. Webb, 
esq., Lieut. 4th Battn. Military Train, to Ellen, 
second dau. of Hen. Kenrick, esq., and grand- 
dau. of the late Buxton Kenrick, esq., of Al- 
walton Castle, Huntingdonshire. 

At Poona, Thomas Nelson Holberton, esq., 
Capt. R.H.A., to Pauline Constance, third 
dau. of the late Major G. Coxe, Bengal Army. 

July 29. At Simla, Henry Sherlock, esq., 
King’s Royal Irish 8th Hussars, to Emily, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Ouseley, and granddau. 
of the late Sir William Ouseley. 

Aug. 5. At Brussels, Lawrence Hare Finn, 
esq., of Dresden, to Julia Agnes Pauline, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Henry Estridge 
Durrant, bart., of Scottow-ball, Norfolk, and 
sister of the present Sir Henry Josias Dur- 
rant, bart. 

At Eyrecourt, George Chas. Hale, esq., of 
Knowsley, Lancashire, youngest son of the 
late Henry Hale, esq., of the Plantation, York- 
shire, to Bessie Armit, youngest dau. of the late 
John Eyre, esq., of Eyrecourt Castle, co. Gal- 
way. 

Aug. 6. At Poona, the Rev. Trenham King 
Weatherhead, B.C.L., Secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society, Bombay, to Mary Ann 
Boyee, eldest dau. of Major Candy, H.M.’s 
Bombay Army. 

At Ootacamund, Capt. Arthur Child, 8th 
Regt. M.N.I., third son of the late Francis 
Child, esq., Clapham, to Lucy Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John Ross, 15th 
Regt. M.N.I., and step-dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Lewis Wentworth Watson, of the Madras 
Army. 

Aug.9. At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, George 
Joseph Maunsell, esq., Capt. 15th Regt., son of 
George Meares Maunsell, esq., of Ballywilliam, 
co. Limerick, to Anna Jane, dau. of the late 
Francis E. Moony, esq., of the Doon, King’s 
County. 

Aug. 14. At Merevale, Arthur Wellesley, 
youngest son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, bart., to Adelaide, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Stratford Dugdale, esq. 

At Belibroughton, Worcestershire, John 
Davis, esq., of Fisherton Delamere, Wilts., to 
Emily, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Firm- 
Stone, esq., of the Yew-tree, Bellbroughton, 
formerly of Stonyfields, Staffordshire. 

At Barbados, Allan, fourth son of T. D. Bel- 
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field, esq., of Blagdon, Torquay, Devon, to 
Anna, second dau. of the Hon. G. E. Thomas, 
President of H. M. Council, of Villa Nova, 
Barbados. 

Aug. 18. At Torquay, Norman Fitzgerald 
Uniacke, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, to Mary 
Augusta Molyneux-Seel, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. J. Winsloe Phillipps, 7th Hussars. 

At Torquay, James G. Bigwood, esq., B.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Marian, only 
cbild of the late Edw. Webb, esq., of Torquay. 

Aug. 19. At Donnybrook, Dublin, Isaac 
Price, esq., A.B., T.C.D., eldest son of the 
Rev. B. Price, minister of Christ Church, 
Ilfracombe, to Catherine, only child of the late 
Samuel Whinrey Dickinson, esq., of Ashmount, 
King’s County, and niece to Sir Richard Grif- 
fith, bart. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Mercer Davies, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of St. Margaret’s, to Caro- 
lina, third dau. of Thomas Deans, esq., of 
Abingdon-st., Westminster. 

At Halifax, N.S., Capt. Alex. Dirom, R.E., 
to Victoria Williams, dau. of E. T. Coxworthy, 
esq., Dep. Com.-Gen. 

At Windermere, the Rev. Wm. Jebb Few, 
M.A., eldest son of R. Few, esq., of Covent- 
garden and Esher, to Emily Ellen, second dau. 
of G. Pritt, esq., of Great George-st., West- 
minster, and Helm, Windermere. 

At Torquay, George Robert Saunders, esq , 
5th Lancers, to Laura Mary, only dau. of the 
late Capt. James Johnstone, 7th Fusiliers. 

At Whiteparish, Frederick Ashe Bradburne, 
esq., only son of F. Bradburne, esq., of Lybura, 
Hants., to Mary Anna, eldest dau. ; and at the 
same time and place, the Rev. George G. P. 
Glossop, Rector of West Dean, Wilts., to Eliza 
Maria, youngest dau., of Capt. Trollope, of 
Brickworth, Wilts. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, George Arthur 
Crawford, esq., Capt. in the 4th Royal Lanca- 
shire Light Infantry, only son of the late Jas. 
Archdall Crawford, esq., formerly Capt. in the 
59th Regt., to Anna, youngest dau. of the late 
David Walker, esq., of Upper Merrion-st., 
Dublin. 

Aug. 20. At Shipton, Shropshire, Captain 
Herman Wayne, 10th Regt., to Theresa Louisa, 
dau. of the late Sir W. E. Rouse Boughton, 
bart., of Downton-hall, and Rouselench. 

At St. Andrew’s, Dublin, Edmund, only son 
of Charles Waterton, esq., of Walton- hall, 
Yorkshire, to Josephine Margaret Alicia, se- 
cond dau. of John Ennis, Esq., of Ballinahoen, 
co. Westmeath, M.P. for Athlone. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
Augustus Edmund Warren, esq., Capt. 78th 
Highlanders, third son of the late Richard 
Benson Warren, csq., Serjeant-at-Law, to 
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Emily, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Robert 
Brudenell Smith, unattached, and late of the 
15th Regt. 

At South Littleton, Worcestershire, Wadham, 
second son of the Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, 
of Cholderton-lodge, Hants., to Maria Helena, 
dau. of the late Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Hep- 
pington, Kent. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Charles Peter 
Matthews, esq., of Havering - atte - Bower, 
Essex, to Emily Rosa, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Outhwaite, and youngest dau. of the late E. 
Ind, esq., of Eastbury-lodge, Romford. 

At St. Mary’s, Dover, Ernest Marsh Lloyd, 
esq., Royal Engineers, third son of Francis 
Lloyd, esq., of Amwell-house, Hoddesdon, to 
Rosa Harriette, eldest dau. of Edward Pellew 
Davies, esq., late of Christchurch, Hants. 

At Knockholt, Kent, William Kemmis, esq., 
Royal Artillery, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Kemmis, B.A., Vicar of Rosenallis, Queen’s 
County, to Ellen-Gertrude-de-Horne-Christy, 
eldest dau. of G. Steinman Steinman, esq., of 
Knockholt-heouse. 

Aug. 21. At Heytesbury, Wilts., the Hon. 
Edward Donough O’Brien, eldest son of Lord 
Inchiquin, to the Hon. Emily Holmes A’Court, 
second dau. of Lord Heytesbury. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., Rear-Adm. 
Jas. J. Stopford, second son of the late Adm. 
the Hon. Sir Rob. Stopford, G.C.B., to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gubbins, 
c.B. 

At Kensington, Major-Gen. Geo. Huyshe, 
C.B., H.M.’s Indian Army, to Rosa, widow 
of the Rev. W. M. Barnes, M.A., and dau. of 
John Savery Brock, esq., of Détroit, in the 
Island of Guernsey. 

At 8t. Stephen’s, Paddington, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Lewis Taylor, C.B., Bombay Staff 
Corps, and Political Agent at Jeypore (third 
son of the late James Taylor, esq., Bombay 
Civil Service), to Emma, second dau. of the 
late William Cunningham Bruce, esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and widow of Major 
E. H. Simpson, 2nd Regt. Light Cavalry. 

At St. Peter’s, Hereford, Anselm, fifth son 
of the Lord Justice Turner, to Catharine, second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. B. Kempson, of Stoke 
Lacy, Herefordshire. 

At Kirk Arbory, Isle of Man, Capt. H. 8. 
Anderson, 23rd Regt. N.L.I., Bombay Army, 
to Alice Waters, youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Augustus Woods, esq., of Balladoole, Isle of 
Man. 

At 8t. James’s Catholic Church, Spanish-pl., 
Henry Charles Silvertop, esq., of Minster- 
Acres, Northumberland, to Caroline Filomina, 
eldest dau. of Edward Joseph Weld, esq., of 
Lulworth, Dorsetshire. 

At Bixley, Norfolk, the Rev. Godfrey J. 
Bird, Rector of Illington, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Jane, dau. of the late William Martin, esq., 
of Bixley-hall, Norfolk. 

At Ash, near Sandwich, John George, third 
son of Charles Barry, esq., of the Priory, Or- 
pington, Kent, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of 
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Charles Delmar, esq., of Guilton Rectory, 
Ash. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, the Rev, 
William Nash, Rector of Belleau, and Vicar of 
Aby, Lincolnshire, to Louisa Arthur, younger 
dau. of the late John Gregory, esq., Governor 
of the Bahamas. 

At St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, Henry James Tollit, 
esq., to Jane, youngest dau. of W. Brunner, 
esq., Coroner, Oxford. 

At Clifford Chambers, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. Francis Hanbury Annesley, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, eldest son of Geo. Annesley, 
esq., of Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, to Maria 
Charlotte, only child of the Rev. Francis An- 
nesley, Rector of Clifford Chambers. 

At Heywood, Wilts., the Rev. W. de Quet- 
teville, M.A., Rector of Brinkworth, Wilts., 
to Eliza Ludlow, eldest dau. of W. Porter, esq., 
of Hembury Fort, Devon. 

Aug. 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
John Marshall, esq., of Great Barr, Stafford- 
shire, J.P. for that county, to Charlotte Allen, 
eldest dau. of Robert Cook, esq., of Bath. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Alexander Wad- 
ham Wyndham, esq., West-lodge, Dorset, 
and Borrishoole, co. Mayo, to Augusta, fourth 
dau. of Thomas Browne Evans, esq., of Dean, 
Oxon., and of North Tuddenham, Norfolk. 

Aug. 26. At Tandridge, the Rev. William 
Edward Brendon, Rector of Stretford, Lan- 
eashire, to Rachel, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir James Cosmo Melvill, K.C.B., of Tandridge 
Court. 

At 8t. Peter’s, Dublin, Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Kirby, 94th Regt., Military Secretary, Bombay, 
to Annie, widow of Major A. W. 8. F. Arm- 
strong, Royal Irish Regt. 

At Lillington, Warwickshire, Thos. Donald, 
esq., to Emily, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward James Townsend, Rector of Iimington, 
Warwickshire. 

At Charleombe, Bath, Alexander Davidson 
Kemp, esq., to Annie, only child of Major 
Webster, of Lansdowne-hill, Bath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., G. Billing 
York, esq., of Staunton, Worcestershire, to 
Louisa Emily, third dau. of the late Capt. 
Wynne, R.N. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, the Rev. Thomas 
Stedman Polehampton, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and Curate of St. Anne’s, 
Highgate-rise, to Eliza Emily, younger dau. 
of Charles E. Thompson, esq., of Ross. 

At Wycliffe, Yorkshire, Edward Headlam, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, fourth son of the late Ven. 
Archd Headlam, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of George Sowerby, esq., of Wyeliffe-hall. 

At Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. Ludovic Thomas Chavasse, M.A., Vicar 
of Rushall, Staffordshire, to Frances Mary, 
only dau. of Edwin Bartleet, esq., surgeon, of 
Chipping Campden, and Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

At Kirkoswald, Cumberland, Peter Finch, 
esq., youngest son of the late Timothy Steward, 
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eaq., of Heigham-lodge, Norwich, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Timothy Fetherston- 
haugh, esq., of the College, Kirkoswald. 

At St. Mary’s, South Hayling, Capt. J. G. 
Sandeman, late of the lst Royal Dragoons, 
second son of G. G. Sandeman, esq., of Hyde- 
park-gardens, and Westfield Hayling, to Eliza 
Victoire Cormick, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Hen. Cormick Lynch, of Leigh-park, Havant. 

At Coleshill, Warwickshire, the Rev. John 
Charles Pinney, youngest son of Chas. Pinney, 
esq., of Camp-house, Clifton - down, Bristol, 
to Harriet Margaretta, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. J. D. Wingfield Digby, Vicar of Coles- 
hill. 

Aug. 27. At Linton, Kent, Viscount Holmes- 
dale, eldest son of the Earl and Countess Am- 
herst, to Lady Julia Mann Cornwallis, only 
surviving dau. of the late Earl Cornwallis. 

At Reigate, Robert Bellamy Clifton, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owen’s 
College, Manchester, to Catherine Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Butler, of Reigate. 

At Egloshayle, Wadebridge, Cornwall, the 
Rev. J. B. Shattock, B.A., of Easterland, Wel- 
lington, Somerset, to Margaret Hessy, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Potter, M.A., 
Reetor of Dromard, co. Sligo, and granddau. 
of the late Rev. George Crawford, LL.D., 
Viear-Gen. of the diocese of Ardagh. 

At Monkstown, Edmund John Scovell, esq., 
Capt. 96th Regt., second son of Geo. Scovell, 
esq., of Grosvenor-pl., London, to Bertha, dau. 


of James Atkinson, esq., of Longford-terrace, 
Monkstown. 


At Great Stanmore, John, eldest son of Chas. 
Robson, of Addison-gardens, Kensington, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of John Towne, Commander 
R.N., of Grove-cottage, Bushey-heath. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the Rev. John C. 
Blissard, M.A., Curate of Edgbaston, to Emily 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. H. 
Stevens, Curate of Stoke-next-Guildford. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Thos. George Smith, 
€sq.,; 1st Royal Surrey Regt., to Anna Twizell; 
at the same time and place, John Parkinson, 
esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Emma Jane—daughters of W. Dunn, esq., 
Kensington-park-gardens. 

Aug. 28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Lieut.-Col. George Warde, eldest son of Vice- 
Admiral Charles Warde, K.H., of Squerryes 
Court, Westerham, Kent, to the Lady Harriet 
North, eldest dau. of Francis, late Earl of 
Guilford. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Sir Alex. H. Law- 
rence, bart., Bengal Civil Service, eldest son 
of the late Sir Henry M. Lawrence, K.C.B., to 
Alice, dau. of Evory Kennedy, esq., M.D., of 
Upper Merrion-st., and Belgard Castle, co. 
Dublin. ’ 

At 8t.George’s, Hanover-sq., Owen, third 
son of the late Major-Gen. James Grant, C.B., 
to Adelaide, youngest dau. of Lieut-Gen. and 
Lady Frances Higginson. 

At Harnhill, near Cirencester, Frederick 
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Hubert McLaughlin, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, son of the Rev. Hubert and Hon. Mrs. 
McLaughlin, to Marianne Harriette, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Maurice, Rector of 
Harnbill, and Driffield, Gloucestershire. 

At Reading, the Rev. C. E. Vines, B.A., son 
of Charles Vines, esq., of Reading, to Charlotte 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen, 
Campbell, C.B. 

At Redgrave, Suffolk, the Rev. Walter 
Brooks, of Trinity College, Cambridge, third 
son of Robert Brooks, esq., M.P., of Wood- 
cote-park, Surrey, to Emily Grace, younger 
dau. of Henry Browning, Esq., of Grosvenor- 
st., London, and Redgrave-hall, Suffolk. 

At St. James’s, Exeter, Giles Munby, esq., 
of La Sénia, Oban, to Eliza Mary Anne, only 
surviving dau. of the late C. E. Buckeridge, 
esq., H.E.1.C.S., and granddau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Buckeridge. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Alfred Durell, 
esq., B.A., late of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, con 
of the late Rev. E. Durell, Rector of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Jersey, to Clara, only dau. of Wm. 
Abbott, esq., Notley-pl., near Braintree. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, James Hoskyns, son 
of the Rev. J. J. ©. Hoskyns Abrahall, of 
Bruton, Somerset, to Helen, dau. of the late 
Christopher Moresby, of Frome, and granddau. 
of the late John Sharrer Ward, of Bruton. 

At St. Paul’s, Islington, Lieut. R. G. Hur- 
lock, of H.M.’s Indian Navy, second son of 
the late Capt. Hurlock, of the Madras Army, 
to Sarah Ann, only dau. of Geo. Clack, esq. 

At St. Breage Church, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Henry Stone, Incumbent of Mount Hawke, 
third son of T. A. Stone, esq., of Grosvenor- 
st., to Charlotte Decima, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Geo. Treweeke, Rector of Illogan. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, James B. 
Kirk, Capt. 96th Regt., Brigade Major, Western 
District, to Emily, youngest dau. of Richard 
Durant, esq., of Park-cresc., Portland-pl., and 
Sharpham, Devon. 

At Christ Church, Blackfriars-rd., John 
Smith, esq., M.R.C.S.E., of Wrangle, Lincoln- 
shire, to Elizabeth Ellen Woods, dau. of the 
Rev. J. Brown, Rector of Christ Church. 

Aug. 29. At Witney, the Rev. J. 8. Side- 
botham, M.A., of New College, City Lecturer 
at St. Martin’s (Carfax), Oxford, and Curate of 
Marcham, Berks., eldest son of 8. Sidebotham, 
esq., of Monken Hadley, to Alice, third dau. 
of T. J. Moffatt, esq., Witney, Oxon. 

At the British Legation, Dresden, Travers 
Twiss, esq., Q.C., to Mademoiselle Van Lyn- 
seele, only dau. of Major-Gen. Van Lynseele. 

Aug. 30. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
Frederick Stanford, esq., fourth son of Sir 
Robert Stanford, knt., late Capt. H.M.’s 27th 
Regt., and grandson of the late Major-Gen. 
Boardman, to Fanny Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Blake Foster, esq., of Lans- 
down-cresc., Bath. 

At Nuffield, Oxfordshire, the Rev. North 
Pinder, M.A., Rector of Greys, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, to 
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Frances Jane, eldest dan. of the Rev. W. T. 
Hopkins, Rector of Nuffield. 

Sept.2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq.,Major- 
Gen. Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
to Louisa Caroline Harcourt, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Seymour, esq., of Knoyle, 
Wilts. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, W. P. K. Brown, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 49th Regt., to Louisa Read, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 8. B. Ellis, 
K.C.B., Royal Marines. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Col. Rich. Crewe, to 
Emma, widow of the late Capt. H. F. Siddons, 
of the Madras Light Cavalry. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. G. Daven- 
port Whitehead, Prebendary of Lincoln, to 
Marian Russell, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Wilford, H.E.1.C.8. 

At Seaton, Devon, John Pearson Cresswell, 
esq., to Margaret Lydia, second dau. of the 
late Walter Calverley Trevelyan, esq., of 
Manor -house, Seaton, and Nether Witton- 
hall, Northumberland. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, William Francis 
de Vismes Kane, esq., of Ardgenny, co. Mona- 
ghan, to Emily Maria Jane, only dau. of the 
Rev. C. J. Hamilton, Incumbent of Kimber- 
worth, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

At Wiston, Suffolk, George Gataker, esq., 
of White Knights, Reading, to Mariana Helen, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Charles Edward Birch, 
Rector of Wiston. 

At Milton Ernest, Beds., Col. H. A. Thomp- 
son, late of H.M. Madras Army, to Emma 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Wm. Kaye Hett, 
M.A., of Washingborough, Lincoln. 

At Henfield, Sussex, the Rev. Rob. Forster, 
Vicar of Burpham, Sussex, to Isabel, fourth 
surviving dau. of the late Wm. Borrer, esq., 
F.R.S., of Barrow-hill, Henfield. 

At Reigate, Douglas, elder son of Douglas 
Allport, esq., of Epsom, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late J. B. Wilks, esq., H.E.1.C.S. 

Sept. 3. At St. James’s, Exeter, Jas. Pattle, 
son of the late John Becher, esq., of Calcutta, 
and of Nuthanger, near Kingsclere, Hants., to 
Sage Halse, third dau. of Col. J. M. Ley, late 
H.M.’s Madras Horse Artillery, and of Penn- 
sylvania, Exeter. 

At St. John’s, Croydon, Matthew Lewis, se- 
cond surviving son of Thomas Craven, esq., 
Tryon-pl., Hackney, to Anne Augusta, eldest 
dau. of H. J. Whitling, esq., Croydon. 

At Mavesyn Ridware, near Rugeley, the 
Rev. Win. Graham Green, son of Wm. Atkinson 
Green, esq., of Eccleston-sq., London, to Laura 
Isabella Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Hugo 
Mavesyn Chadwick, esq., of Mavesyn Ridware, 
Staffordshire, New-hall, Warwickshire, and 
Heley-hall, Lancashire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edw. Fraser 
Lingham, esq., barrister-at-law, and Magis- 
trate in Bengal, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Gladstone, Rector of Stoke-on-Terne, 
Salop. 

Sept. 4. At Abbott’s Leigh, Somerset, Wm. 
Augustus Ferguson, second son of Sir H. F. 
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Davie, bart., to Frances Harriett, fifth dau. ; 
and at the same time and place, R. Thornhagh, 
eldest son of Brampton Gurdon, esq., of Letton, 
Norfolk, to Harriett Ellen, sixth dau., of Sir 
W. Miles, bart. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, John Wm. Clayton, 
esq., late Capt. 13th Light Dragoons (Hussars), 
to Charlotte Mary Henrietta, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Somerset, and granddau. 
of the late Lord Wm. Somerset. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Montagu, young- 
est son of the late Christopher Blackett, esq., 
of Wylam, Northumberland, to Emma Mary, 
second dau. of the Very Rev. Gilbert Elliot, 
Dean of Bristol. 

At Horsham, Townley P. H. M. Filgate, esq., 
18th Hussars, to Tryphena Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of W. R. Seymour Fitzgerald, esq., M.P., 
of Holbrook. 

At St.Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow, 
James Campbell, esq., to Willielma, only and 
posthumous child of William Dawson Hooker, 
M.D., and granddau. of Sir Wm. J. Hooker, 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

At Thornhill, Yorkshire, Robert Philipson 
Barrow, esq., of Blackheath-park, London, to 
Emily Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
William Stansfeld, esq., of Flockton Manor- 
house, Wakefield. 

At Kew, James William, son of the late Jas. 
Muttlebury, esq., M.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, to Catherine Elizabeth Stanley, dau. 
of the late Major Duff, 37th Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry (Grenadiers). 

At Crickhowell, the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
Fellow of Eton College, and Vicar of Maple- 
Durham, Oxon., to Mary Caroline, third dau. 
of the late Rev. G. Jones Bevan, of Glanyravon, 
formerly Vicar of Crickhowell. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Tristram Ken- 
nedy, esq., late M.P. for Lowth, to Helen, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Graham, of Cossington- 
house, Somerset. 

At St. Michael’s, Bristol, Thos. Mayoy, esq., 
of Bath, to Mary, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Meyler, M.A., Rector of Rudbaxton, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At Wroxeter, the Rev. Robert Steavenson, 
to Pauline, dau. of the Rev. E. Egremont, 
Vicar of that parish. 

At St. John’s, Pembroke Dock, the Rev. 
Stephen H. Jacob, R.N., of H.M.S. *‘ Majestic,” 
to Sarah, fourth dau. of the late Robt. Har- 
wood, esq., of H.M.’s Dockyard, Per broke. 

Sept. 6. At Coleorton, Leicestershire, Hen. 
Evelyn Oakeley, esq., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, third son of the late 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, bart., to Caroline Howley 
Turner, youngest dau. of W. H. Belli, esq., 
late of the B.C,8. 

At Wallingborough, George Hawkins, esq., 
of Brighton, to Jane, second dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Sanderson, Vicar of Great Doddington, 
Northamptonshire. 

Sept. 8. At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, 
Reginald Chas., second son of John Reginald 
Riddell, esq., of Spreacombe-pk., Devon, and 
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Byculla-house, Enfield, to Maria Isabella, el- 
dest dau. of Augustus Chas. Skynner, esq., late 
Major 16th Lancers. 

Sept.9. At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Major- 
Gen. George Macan, Indian Army, to Mary 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Vice-Adm. Peake. 

At Grantstown Manor, Edward Skeffington 
Randall Smyth, esq., of Mount Henry, Queen’s 
County, to Gertrude, dau. of the Right Hon. 
J. W. FitzPatrick, Lord Lieut. of the Queen’s 
County. 

At Speldhurst, Kent, the Rev. Leonard R. 
Henslow, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
eldest son of the late Rev. J. S. Henslow, Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Hitcham, Suffolk, to Susan, only child of the 
late Thos. Barker Wall, esq., and granddau. of 
Henry, first Viscount Sidmouth. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, Capt. Henley 
Thomas Bartlett, of the Bengal Army, to Con- 
stance Delia, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Owen Lomer, Bengal Army. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Capt. Thomas 
Waddington, Bombay Staff Corps, son of the 
late Major-Gen. Waddington, C.B., Bombay 
Engineers, to Emilie Helena, eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Willoughby, C.B., of Kensington- 
gardens-sq., Hyde-pk. 

At East Brent, John Fryer, esq., The Carabi- 
neers, eldest son of the late John Fryer, esq., 
of Wimborne Minster, Dorset, to Catharine, 
dau. of George Reed, esq., of Burnham and 
East Brent, Somerset. 

At the British Legation, Frankfort, Comm. 
Chas. Fairholme, R.N., to the Baroness Julie 
de Poellnitz, second dau. of Baron Poellnitz, 
of Frankenberg, Bavaria. 

At St. Paul’s, Chichester, Edmund Boulnois, 
B.A., son of the late William Boulnois, esq., of 
Baker-st., to Catherine, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Bennett, esq., of Chichester. 

Sept. 10. At Clevedon, Henry Brodrick, 
esq., late Ist Battn. 60th Royai Rifles, son of 
the Hon. and Rev. W.T. Brodrick, Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Wells, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, to Kathleen Henrietta Fran- 
ces, dau. of the late Richard Brouncker, esq., 
of Boveridge, Dorset. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, J. W. Doering, 
esq., Capt. 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabineers), 
eldest son of E. Doering, esq., of the Hurst, 
Surrey, to Juanita Pauline Charlotte, only dau. 
of John Hayne, esq., of Gloucester-sq., Hyde- 
park. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, John 
Hornden Parry, esq., Capt. Royal Marines 
(Light Infantry), second son of Capt. H. L. 
Parry, R.N., to Sophia, youngest dau. of the 
late E. G. Morant Gale, esq., of Upham, 
Hants. 

At Clifton, Richard G. Ellery, esq., formerly 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, to Amelia Glanville, 
elder dau. of Matthew Furness, esq., of Clifton, 
and granddau. of the late Thomas Hodson, 
esq., of Ham-house, Plymouth. 

At Orpington, Kent, John James, second son 
of Addis Jackson, esq., of Aynscombe-house, 
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Orpington, to Rosalie Mills, youngest dau. of 
Chas. Barry, esq., of the Priory. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry Cooper, 
esq., of Bentley, Suffolk, to Edith Adams, 
eldest dau. of Capt. George L. Coates, R.N., 
of Clifton. 

At Windermere, John Chas. Tompkins, esq., 
of York-pl., Portman-sq., to Fanny Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. Ralph Watkins Fisher, of Hill 
Top, Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Sept. 11. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Col. 
Chas. Hogg, formerly of the Bombay Fusiliers, 
eldest son of the late Gen. Hogg, of Wim- 
bledon, to Eliza, dau. of J.J. Champante, esq., 
and widow of Francis Woodward, esq., of 
Bricklehampton-hall, Worcestershire. 

At Walcot, Bath, George Gyles, esq., eldest 
son of the Rev, Walter Gyles, M.A., late Vicar 
of Cahir, Ireland, to Alithea Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. and Right Rev. Edward 
Grey, Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

At Over Kellet, the Rev. George Bond, Rector 
of Sutton, Norfolk, to Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Ainslie, of Hall Garth, near 
Lancaster, Master of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, James Pul- 
teney Murray, esq., R.M.L.L, to Henrietta 
Victoria, only dau. of the late Arthur Browne 
Blakiston, esq. 

Sept. 12. At Knoctopher, co. Kilkenny, Wm. 
Williams, esq., of Parkside, Wimbledon, Surrey, 
to Rose Isabella, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Sir Hercules Richard Langrishe, bart., of 
Knoctopher Abbey. 

Sept. 13. At Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, 
William Anthony Collins, esq., one of H.M.’s 
Counsel, of Lincoln’s-inn, and of Yoxford, 
Suffolk, to Eliza Rose, only surviving child of 
the late George Lawrence, esq., of Cadogan- 
pl., Belgrave-sq. 

At St. Pancras, Ralph Price, eldest son of 
Peter Hardy, esq., F.R.S., to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of R. Tucker, esq., of Ampthill-sq., N.W. 

Sept.15. At the Oratory, Brompton, Capt. 
Windsor Charles Cary Elwes, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, to Augusta Caroline Louisa, third dau. 
of the Hon. William Towry Law, and of ‘his 
late wife the Hon. Augusta Champagné, fifth 
dau of the second Lord Graves. 

Sept. 16. In Lincoln Cathedral, P. Oxenden 
Papillon, esq., M.P., of Lexden Manor, Essex, 
to Emily Caroline, third dau. of the Dean o 
Lincoln and Lady Caroline Garnier. 

At Devizes, T. Pridgin Teale, jun., M.A., 
eldest son of Thomas P. Teale, esq., F.R.S., of 
Leeds, to Alice, dau. of the Rev. W. H. Teale, 
Rector of Devizes. 

At Haughton-le-Skerne, near Darlington, 
the Rev. Henry E. Bell, Vicar of Longhough- 
ton, Northumberland, to Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Rowland Webster, Vicar of Kelloe, Rural 
Dean and Honorary Canon of Durham. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Dalton Scoones, Incumbent of Langley, Bucks., 
to Elisabeth, second dau. of the late John 
Haggard, LL.D., of Doctors’ Commons. 
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At Matlock Bath, the Rev. Edward Hillman, 
Chaplain to the Forces, Woolwich, eldest son 
of Robt. Hillman, esq., of the Grove, Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, to Mary Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. B. Smith, of Drax, Yorkshire. 


At Basingstoke, the Rev. William. Harrison, ! 


M.A., Rector of Pontesbury, Salop, to Frances 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late John Jackson 
Lightfoot, esq., of Liverpool. 

Sept. 17. At St. Mary Abbotts, Henry T. 
Arbuthnot, esq., Capt. and Brevet-Major Royal 
Artillery, second son of George Arbuthnot, 
esq., and grandson of the late Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot, K.C.B. and K.T.S., to Anna Jane, 
eldest dau. of B. H. Mowbray, esq., of Sur- 
biton-house, Kingston-on-Thames, and grand- 
dau. of the late Capt. the Hon. A. Cochrane. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Arthur Edward 
Whieldon, esq., of Ashe Grange, Surrey, to 
Helena, dau. of the late John Radcliffe, esq., 
of the Grove, Leyland, Lancashire. 

At St. Peter’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Capt. John Geddes, 76th Regt., to Madeline 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late J. A. Hessing, esq. 

At the Priory Church, Great Malvern, Edm. 
Wallace Elmslie, esq., of Great Malvern, to 
Theodora Harriett, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Aubrey C. Price, Vicar of Chesterton, Oxon. 

At Pottesgrove, Mr. John Coleman, The Park 
Farm, Woburn, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Paxton, esq., and niece of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P. 

Sept. 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., R. 
T. L. Norton, esq., Capt. Grenadier Guards, 
eldest son of the late Hon. and Rev. James 
Norton, to Catherine Charlotte Lowndes Stone, 
of Brightwell-park, Oxfordshire. 

At Lea, Queen’s County, the Rev. Gustavus 
Hopton Scott, Vicar of Gringley-on-the-Hill, 
Notts., son of the late Edward William Scott, 
esq., Q.C., of Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin, and 
grandson of Lady Mary Knox, of Merrion-sq., 
sister to the ninth Earl of Meath, to Fanny 8. 
Armstrong, only dau. and heiress of the late 
Rev. Francis Armstrong, Rector of Carlow, 
and niece of Oliver Armstrong, esq., of Em- 
laroy, co. Roscommon. 

At Charlton-Kings, Cheltenham, Lieut. Alex- 
ander Reginald Seton, Royal Engineers, eldest 
son of Col. Bruce Seton, and grandson of the 
late Sir Alexander Seton, bart., of Abercorn, to 
Emma Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Major 
William Loch, lst Bombay Lancers. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Home John Parker, esq., eldest surviving son 
of the late Major-Gen. John Boteler Parker, 
C.B., and grandson of the late Adm, Sir Hyde 
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Parker, K.C.B., to Anna Jane, only dau. of the 
late Wm. Fraser, esq., the younger of Cul- 
bokie. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, Chas. Frede- 
rick, second son of Wm. Murray, esq., M.P., 
to Catherine Georgiana, only dau. of Thomas 
Butts Tanqueray Willaume, esq., of Chester- 
terr., Regent’s-pk. 

At Holy Trinity, Liverpool, Capt. Alex. W. 
Cobham, 24th Regt., eldest son of A. C. Cob- 
ham, esq., Shinfield, Berks., to Louisa, only 
dau. of the late Alex. Brown, esq., Beilby 
Grange, Yorkshire, and granddau. of Col. 
Brown, Richmond-hill, Liverpool. 

At St. Luke’s, Cork, Capt. Vesey Munnings, 
24th Regt., to Selena, elder dau. of Col. Muller, 
commanding 20th Depot Battalion, at Cork. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, James Andrew 
Woods, esq., 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, 
second son of Lieut.-Col. Woods, Adjutant- 
Gen., Madras, to Catherine Louisa, widow of 
Capt. T. W. Still, King’s Dragoon Guards. 

At Lorton, Cumberland, Francis Maples, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Henrietta, youngest dau. 
of Richard Harbord, esq., J.P., of Lorton and 
Liverpool. 

At Cheriton, Kent, Francis Montagu Smith, 
esq., R.A., son of the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, to Anna, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Robt. Fraser, Rector of Cheriton. . 

At Bridlington-Quay, Alfred W. Sykes, esq., 
of Adel, near Leeds, to Alice Mary, dau. of 
J. Scholfield, esq., of Faxfleet-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Langford, Notts., Edward Finch Dawson, 
esq., of Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, late 
Capt. Inniskilling Dragoons, to Emily Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Fowke Andrew Burnaby, 
esq., of Langfurd-hall. 

At Fulford, near York, John Moore Lister, 
B.A., H.M.’s B.C.S8., eldest son of John Lister, 
esq., of Doncaster, to Lucy Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Hey, esq., of York. 

At Barking, Suffoik, Frederick L. 8. Safford, 
esq., of Hadleigh, Suffolk, second son of the 
Rev. J. C. Safford, of Mettingham Castle, Suf- 
folk, to Mary Georgiana, second dau. of Frede- 
rick Hayward, esq., of Needham-Market, Suf- 
folk. 

‘At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Richard Rus- 
sell, esq., of Otford Castle, Kent, to Julia Ca- 
therine, youngest dau. of the late George Ed- 
wards, esq., of Croft-house, Farningham, Kent. 

At Stoke Newington, the Rev. N. T. Hughes, 
B.A. Oxon., to Annie, eldest dau. of Rowland 
Stagg, esq., of Stoke Newington-green, Mid- 
dilesex. 
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Tue Eart or Harrineroy, C.B. 

Aug. 31. At Harrington-house, Ken- 
sington Palace-gardens, aged 78, the 
Earl of Harrington. 

The deceased, the Right Hon. Leicester 
Fitzgerald Charles Stanhope, Earl of 
Harrington, Northamptonshire; Vis- 
count Petersham, Surrey; and Baron 
Harrington, Northamptonshire, in the 
peerage of Great Britain, was the third 
son of Charles, third earl, by Jane Sey- 
mour, daughter and co-heir of Sir John 
Fleming. He was born in Dublin Bar- 
racks on the 2nd of September, 1784, 
entered the army in 1799, and was 
placed on half-pay in 1826, his commis- 
sions bearing date as follows :—Ensign, 
29th of September, 1799; lieutenant, 
20th of October, 1802; captain, 31st of 
are 1803 ; major, 4th of June, 1814; 
1, 18th of June, 1815; 
on colonel, 10th of January, 1837. 

He was employed with his regiment in 
South America in 1807, and was present 
at the attack on Buenos Ayres ; he served 
also in the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
1818, and took part in the battle of Ma- 
heidpore and the storming of Talnier. 
For his military services in India he was, 
in 1818, made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath. On his return to Europe 
he became a conspicuous member of the 
Liberal party, and under his then name 
of Col. Leicester Stanhope co-operated 
with Lord Byron and others in assisting 
the Greeks against the Turks, for which 
he afterwards was made a Knight of the 
Order of the Saviour. 

The deceased nobleman married, 23rd. 
April, 1831, Elizabeth, only child and 
heir of Mr. William Green, of Trelaw- 
ney, Jamaica, by whom he leaves issue 
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two daughters and a son; namely, Lady 
Anna Caroline, married to Mr. Edward 
S. Chandos Pole; Lady Geraldine, un- 
married; and Seymour Sydney Hyde, 
Viscount Petersham. On the death of 
his eldest brother, Charles, the fourth 
earl, in March, 1851, he succeeded to 
the family honours and large estates in 
Derbyshire and Cheshire. He is now 
succeeded by Viscount Petersham, who 
was born Sept. 27, 1845. 


Tux EaRt oF ELLESMERE. 

Sept. 19. At Balbirnie, Fifeshire, 
aged 39, the Earl of Ellesmere. 

The deceased, George Granville Francis 
Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, of Ellesmere, 
county of Salop, and Viscount Brackley, 
of Brackley, county of Northampton, 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
was the eldest of the eight children of 
Francis, the first Ear), and Harriet, 
the present Countess Dowager. He 
was born in London on the 15th of 
June, 1823. 

His lordship married, April 29, 1846, 
Lady Mary Louisa Campbell, fourth 
and youngest daughter of the late Earl 
Cawdor, by whom he leaves issue two 
sons, Francis Charles Granville, Viscount 
Brackley, born April 5, 1847; and the 
Hon. Alfred John Francis, born Feb. 
6, 1854. On the death of his father, 
in February, 1857, he succeeded to the 
earldom and extensive family estates in 
Lancashire and Surrey. From 1847 up 
to his removal to the House of Peers in 
February, 1851, he had a seat in the 
House of Commons as one of the repre- 
sentatives for the northern division of 
Staffordshire. During the few years he 
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was in the Lower House of Parliament 
he professed strong attachment to the 
Church establishment, and gave his in- 
dependent support to Lord J. Russell’s 


Administration, although a Liberal Con- , 


servative in politics, for he publicly 
avowed that he would give fair trial to 
free trade. He was strongly opposed 
to the endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. At the opening of the 
Session of 1851 he resigned his seat on 
account of shattered health. In 1857 
he was appointed Lieut.-Col, Command- 
ant of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own 
Yeomanry Militia. One, of, his latest 
acts was the gift of £1,000 at the meet- 
ing presided over by the Earl of Derby, 
held at his residence, Bridgewater-house, 
in St. James’s, for the relief of the. pre- 
vailing distress in Lancashire and Che- 
shire, owing to “the cotton famine ;’ 
and, as far as his health would allow, 
he was an active and diligent member 
of the committee of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who came forward to endeavour 
to mitigate the sufferings of the un- 
employed and starving multitudes in 
Lancashire. 


BisHoP MacKENZIR. 

Jan. 31. In Central Africa, aged 36, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Mackenzie. 

Charles Frazer Mackenzie was the 
youngest son of Colin Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Portmore, Peeblesshire, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Sir Wm. Forbes, 
Bart., of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire. 

He was born at Harcus- cottage, 
Peeblesshire, on the 10th of April, 
1825. In 1834 he was sent to the 
Edinburgh Academy, where he re- 
mained till 1840, when he was re- 
moved to Dr. Cowan’s, Grange School, 
near Sunderland. 

He matriculated at St. John’s College, 
in the University of Cambridge, in Oc- 
tober, 1844, where he remained only 
two terms, and then migrated to Gon- 
ville and Caius College, having found 
that as a Scotchman he was not eligible 
to a Fellowship at St. John’s, while at 
Caius there was no such restriction. 
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“He soon took the first place in his 
year in Mathematics; and”.(we quote 
the private communieation of a con- 
temporary) “sooner than I could have 
believed it, possible, if I had not seen it, 
became, known and beloved by every 
one. in college. He surprised. us by 
shewing that it was possible to be re- 
ligious, without being morose, and to be 
zealous for the spiritual welfare of others 
without fanaticism or party spirit. He 
at, once took the lead :in. every good 
work, and at the same time joined ener- 
getically in.all, our amusements. He 
pulled regularly in our, boat, and there 
soon, shewed some of the best. points-of 
his character, in his cheerfulness. under 
defeat, his calmness in success. He 
never connived at,sin. No bad word or 
bad deed in his presence failed to pro- 
duce a protest from him, or more gene- 
rally a kind and friendly remonstrance 
from him afterwards in private. . I feel 
sure there is many an old college friend, 
and many a one too who could hardly 
call himself an acquaintance, who could 
tell you how grateful he still feels for 
some such word of advice kindly given 
in season by Mackenzie.” 

He graduated as second Wrangler in 
1848, and an expression which he used 
upon this occasion, which caused some 
merriment at the time, has since been 
remembered as thoroughly characteristic 
of the genuine simplicity of his cha- 
racter. When thanks were returned 
to him and other Honour-men of the 
year for the credit their success re- 
flected on the college, he replied that 
“he did not see that they deserved any 
thanks, for that they had only done 
what was natural under the circum- 
stances.” This was indeed the key to 
all his subsequent acts of Christian self- 
devotion, and to the humility and ob- 
livion of self which was so conspicuous 
throughout his brief but bright career. 
What others admired as heroic self- 
denial, appeared to him only “ natural 
under the circumstances,” and in no 
way meritorious or out of the common 
course of things. 

He was elected to a Fellowship in his 
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college soon after taking his degree, and 
was ordained on his Fellowship by the 
Bishop of Ely. He resided in college 
as Lecturer until the autumn of 1854; 
and during this period he exercised a 
much wider influence in the University 
than any man of his age was ever re- 
membered to have done. His unaffected 
goodness, his modesty and humility, his 
earnestness of purpose and cheerfulness 
of disposition, gave him a wide influ- 
ence overall with whom he was brought 
into contact, and won for him the af- 
fection and respect of all around him. 
Among other good works for which he 
is still remembered in Cambridge was 
the re-organizing and placing on a more 
satisfactory footing the system of vo- 
luntary chaplains in the Addenbrooke 
Hospital. 

During his residence in college he 
served the curacy of Haslingfield, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, where his ministrations were 
highly appreciated by his parishioners. 

His thoughts were first turned to the 
mission field of labour by a sermon of 
the apostolic Bishop of New Zealand ; 
but following the advice of friends, who 
saw the great career of usefulness before 
him at Cambridge, he did not‘ at once 
yield to the impulse; and it was not 
until something had occurred to revive 
the impression produced by Bishop Sel- 
wyn’s sermon that he determined to go 
forth as°a missionary: for he felt that 
while many could supply his place at 
Cambridge, there were compuratively 
few who had the power and the will to 
devote themselves to the service of the 
Church in foreign parts. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1854, he went out to 
Natal as Archdeacon of Pieter-Maritz- 
burg under Bishop Colenso, Here he 
remained until 1859: and it deserves to 
be recorded that during his tenure of 
that office he maintained himself at his 
own charges, and applied the small sti- 
pend which he received to the main- 
tenance of another clergyman in the 
colony. 

In 1859 he returned to England in 
order to offer himself for more directly 
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missionary work among the Zulu Caffres ; 
but before his arrival in England circum- 
stances had occurred which rendered it 
doubtful whether it might not be de- 
sirable to defer the establishment of 
this mission. 

Meanwhile, however, Dr. Livingstone 
had been in England, and had availed 
himself of the opportunity of a visit to 
Oxford and Cambridge to urge upon 
the two Universities the establishment 
of a mission somewhere in the centre of 
Southern Africa, in the country ex- 
plored by him. Committees had been 
formed in the two Universities and in 
London, and the whole scheme had 
taken shape, and there was only want- 
ing a man to place at the head of the 
mission. 

The opportune arrival of Archdeacon 
Mackenzie, and the failure of the pro- 
ject for a mission to Zulu-land, pointed 
him out as the most proper person to 
undertake the great work of evangelizing 
Central Africa, and left him at liberty 
to accept the offer which was made to 
him with the unanimous consent of the 
three committees. This was at the com- 
mencement of November, 1859. During 
the next eleven months he was engaged, 
almost without intermission, in collect- 
ing the requisite funds for the establish- 
ment of the mission, in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; winning the hearts 
of all, wherever he came, by the mere 
force of Christian goodness, 

After an affecting farewell service in 
Canterbury Cathedral on the 2nd of 
October, 1860, he set forth on his dis- 
tant enterprise, with a small company 
of missionaries, lay and clerical, on the 
6th of October. Arrived at Capetown 
on November 12, he was there conse- 
crated bishop on the feast of the Cir- 
cumcision (Jan. 1, 1861), by the Metro- 
politan of Capetown, assisted by his two 
suffragans of Natal and St. Helena. 
Having no territory from which he 
could derive his title, the style of the 
new prelate was—* Bishop of the Mis- 
sion to the tribes dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake Nyassa and River 
Shiré.” On January 5, 1861, he sailed 
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for the Zambesi, and arrived off Kon- 
gone on February 7, where he joined 
company with Dr. Livingstone, whose 
advice it had been resolved to follow 
with reference to the particular field of 
labour. The next six weeks were con- 
sumed in an unsuccessful exploration of 
the River Rovooma, in company with 
Dr. Livingstone, who hoped to find a 
way into the interior of the country by 
that river. On the 1st of May the 
mission party crossed the bar of the 
Kongone mouth of the Zambesi; on 
the 8th of July they arrived at Daka- 
namoyé, a village on the River Shiré, 
about two hundred miles above the con- 
fluence of that river and the Zambesi. 
Dr. Livingstone then conducted them 
about sixty miles into the interior of 
the country, to the heart of the Man- 
ganja Highlands, and settled them at 
a village named Magomero, consigning 
to their charge, as the nucleus of their 
mission, a party of natives whom he 
had rescued from slavers. Here Bishop 
Mackenzie commenced his labours with 
his usual energy ; but they were brought 
speedily to a close by his untimely 
death on the island of Malo, at the 
confluence of the Ruo and Shiré, on 
January 31, 1862. 


Sire Attan N, M‘Nas, Barr. 

Aug. 8. At Toronto, aged 64, after a 
short illness, the Hon. Sir Allan Napier 
M¢‘Nab, Bart., formerly Prime Minister 
of Upper Canada. 

Allan Napier M*Nab was born Feb. 
19th, 1798. His grandfather, Robert 
MeNab, of Dundram, Perthshire, sprung 
from the ancient Scottish family of 
Mach & Nab, was a Captain in the 42nd 
Highlanders, and by a Stuart of Ard- 
vohrlich had issue a brave officer, Alan, 
Lieutenant in the 8rd Dragoons, who 
went to the province of Canada as aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Simcoe, when Canada 
was “a dense and unpeopled wilderness,” 
and who had received thirteen honour- 
able wounds in his country’s service. 

Lieut. M*Nab married Anne, youngest 
daughter of Captain W. Napier (one of 
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the noble family of Napier), commis- 
sioner of the port of Quebec; and of his 
marriage the subject of our notice was 
the issue. At the age of fourteen young 
M‘Nab volunteered to join the Grena- 
diers of the 8th Regiment in an attack 
on the Americans, when most of the 
company were killed. After the cam- 
paigns of 1814-15 he was made an en- 
sign; but when the army was reduced 
in 1816, he went to Toronto to study 
law. In 1824 he was admitted to the 
bar, and resided at Hamilton, which, by 
his energy, became a flourishing city. 
In 1830 he was elected member for 
Wentworth County. 

It was in 1837-8 that Sir Allan earned 
his honourable reputation in England. 
The rebellion in Lower Canada, headed 
by Mr. Papineau, was favoured by some 
ultra-Radical politiciansat home. Among 
the questions in dispute were the status 
of the Roman Catholics, the tenure of 
land, and the law of property. When 
Lord Gosford was appointed Gover- 
nor, the Assembly refused to vote the 
supplies unless the alleged grievances 
were redressed. The famous Resolution 
of March, 1837, brought matters to a 
crisis. The malcontents in Canada also 
tose in rebellion. A Toronto proclama- 
tion (November 29th), signed by W. L. 
Mackenzie*, invited the rebels to “a 
reign of perpetual peace, and to a go- 
vernment on the eternal heaven-born 
principles of the Lord Jesus Christ ;” the 
“ villains who insulted the country, Baal's 
ministers, wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
were to be “ put down.” Then, coming 
to business, it promised hundreds of 
acres to every volunteer; the thousands 
of pounds drawn by bad men were to 
be given back to the “ people,” &c. At 
this juncture, Allan MeNab was Speaker 
of the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada. Sir F. B. Head, then Governor, 
sent him a message informing him of 
the danger; and Colonel M*Nab marched 
from Toronto against Mackenzie’s band, 
and drove them out of their position. 





® See a notice of this individual, Gent. Mac., 
Nov., 1861, p. 566. 
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Sir F. Head has recorded that, when 
Col. M‘Nab heard at Hamilton that the 
Governor was in the Market-place sur- 
rounded by Mackenzie and his rebels, 
he mounted his horse, rode to the wharf, 
seized a steamer, and put a guard on 
board of her; then sent messengers to 
the Canadian farmers and yeomen for 
help. There was some humour in Sir 
Allan’s surrounding a whole gang of 
rebels in the London district, forming 
the militia in a hollow square round 
them, and then reading aloud papers 
written by many of them, expressing 
their intention to pillage the bank, to 
rob the loyalists, to tie Allan M*Nab 
to a tree and fire a volley into him, with 
other similar sentiments. 

Colonel M‘Nab commanded the militia 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
river against the American sympathisers, 
headed by Van Renselaer, with the con- 
nivance of President Van Buren’s Go- 
vernment. The “Caroline” had been sent 
to keep open the American communi- 
cation with the rebels, and M*‘Nab re- 
solved to set her on fire and to send her 
over the falls of Niagara. This he did, 
surprising her when her crew were 
ashore ; and, in spite of all the threats of 
the United States Government, England 
would make no apology. Lord Palmer- 
ston justified Col. M*Nab’s conduct in the 
House of Commons; while at the same 
time the United States Commissary- 
General, Arcularius, wrote to M*Nab, 
and thanked him for his courtesy and 
forbearance, adding that if “the poor 
deluded beings encamped on Navy Island 
were slain, their blood was on their own 
head.” For his conduct in helping to 
suppress the rebellion, the Colonel was 
knighted by patent (July 14, 1838), re- 
ceived the thanks of Lord Seaton, of 
two Lieutenant-Governors, and of the 
provincial Legislatures of Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The 
militia of Upper Canada gave him a 
sword, and the United Service Club of 
London relaxed their rules to make him 
an honorary member. When Upper 
Canada and Lower Canada were united, 
Sir Allan M*Nab lost the emolument of 
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his office as Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, and Lord Seaton begged Sir 
R. Peel’s Government. for compensation 
for him, but it was curtly refused, with 
the odd remark that Sir Allan had been 
80 prominent a politician, that any mark 
of royal favour conferred on him in Eng- 
land might interfere with the success 
of Sir C, Bagot’s government. So, as 
Sir F. Bond Head puts it, — in Lower 
Canada the rebellion was headed by the 
Speaker (Papineau),and in Upper Canada 
the rebellion was crushed by the Speaker; 
the former was forgiven, and the latter 
forgotten, Sir Allan was since a leading 
member of several ministries, and was 
Prime Minister in 1856-7. 

His character as an able administrator 
and statesman during the last part of 
Lord Elgin’s administration, and that of 
Sir Edmund Head, is well appreciated 
in England. He was honorary colonel 
in the English army, and an aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, On the 5th of 
February, 1858, he was created a baronet. 
He contested Brighton in the Conserva- 
tive interest against Mr. W. Coningham, 
at the general election of 1859, but was 
not successful. Last year he was wrecked 
and nearly lost his life on his voyage 
between Canada and England. 

Sir Allan M‘*Nab married, first, May 6, 
1821, Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant 
D. Brooke, and by her had issue a son, 
born in 1822, who died in 1824; anda 
daughter, Anne, who married in 1849 
Mr. John Salisbury Davenport, a Deputy- 
Commissary-General ; second, Sept. 20, 
1831, Mary, daughter of Mr. J. Stuart, 
Sheriff of Johnstown district, by whom 
he had two daughters,—Sophia, married 
Noy. 15th, 1855, to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bury, M.P., Comptroller of the 
Household; and Mary Stuart, married 
Sept. 19th, 1861, to John George, son 
of Sir Dominic Daly, Governor of South 
Australia. As the late baronet leaves 
no male issue, the title is extinct. 


J. L. Ricarpo, Esq., M.P. 
Aug. 20. In Lowndes-square, aged 
50, John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. for 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 
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The deceased was the son of Mr. Jacob 
Ricardo, the financier, and nephew of 
David Ricardo, the political economist. 
He was born in 1812, He entered Par- 
liament in 1841 as member for Stoke, 
which place he represented until his de- 
cease. He was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of free trade, in connection with 
Mr. C. P. Villiers, and he aided. mate- 
rially in carrying the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He made the Navigation Laws 
his particular study, and in 1847;he 
moved for a committee on the subject, 
and warmly supported the repeal of the 
restrictions on shipping. He was,the 
author of a well-known work on that 
subject, “The History and Anatomy 
of the Navigation Laws,” and devoted 
much attention to the question of mari- 
time rights in time of war. But he is 
more particularly to be noticed for his 
public services in comnection with the 
electric telegraph, concerning which we 
borrow the following statement from 
** The Electrician :”— 


** Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to whom is due the practical 
adaptation of electricity to the purposes 
of tel hy, there can be no question 
that Mr. Ricardo it was who first suc- 
ceeded in establishing the electric tele- 
graph on a firm and 1 footing 
in this country. <As is invariably the 
case with all undertakings containing 
any element of scientific novelty, there 
were difficulties raised, both real and 
imaginary, and objections made, by the 
sceptical as well as by the timid, at the 
outset of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, enough to discourage any but the 
most undaunted, far-sighted, and ener- 
getic; such a man hr. Ricardo un- 
doubtedly proved himself to be, by the 
manner in which he grappled with and 
overcame all these impediments, and 
eventually established the Telegraph 
Company on a firm. basis, as, an im; 
portant commercial undertaking of the 
utmost possible value to the country at 
large. 

“ That rival companies have since been 
established, and vast improvements made 
in every department of telegraphy, does 
not, in our opinion, detract one iota 
from the credit of him to whose sagacity 
and perseverance is due the ‘planting,’ 
if we may so term it, ofthe parent 
Company in this country, since it. is 
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impossible to say for how long a: period 
the general use of this invaluable in- 
vention might have been delayed if 
Mr. Ricardo had been less persevering 
or Jess determined in carrying out the 
enterprise in question», But he not 
only founded the Electric Telegraph 

,» he watched over it, in his 
capacity of ‘Chairman, with untirimg 
eare for upwards of ten years, seizing 
upon every opportunity of developing 
its ‘resources, and of rendering it of 
greater benefit to the civilized world; 
and we believe we are safe in porn | 
that no public company ever receiv 
from its Chairman more constant and 
unwearied attention than was bestowed 
by Mr. Ricardo upon the’ affairs of the 
Electric and International Telegraph 
Company. As a commercial undertak- 
ing he raised it to considerable eminence; 
and such was the appreciation, by the | 
shareholders, of his talented administra- 
tion of their affairs, and such the attach- 
ment and respect felt by the officers and 
employés of the Company, that, on his 
retirement from the chair, they pre- 
sented to him the very valuable ad- 
dition to his library of upwards of 1,000 
volumes, the selection of which was, 
with great delicacy and discretion, left 
to himself. 

“Among the improvements intro- 
duced in the system of the Telegraph 
Company by him, may be mentioned 
the plan of franks, or franked message 
papers, by which much time and trouble 
were saved to the public; and also the 
employment of female clerks, an inno- 
vation of considerable importance in 
a social point of view. 

“ Mr. Ricardo was connected with 


many other important and useful on- 


dertaki: He was Chairman of the 
North Staffordshire Railway, from its 
first. construction to the time of his 
decease; he was also Chairman of the 
Norwegian Trunk Railway, for the con- 
struction of which, for the Norwegian 
Government, he had contracted jointly 
with Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Brassey. 





> “That this opinion is shared by others is 
evident by the graceful tribute of respect 
which was paid to the memory of Mr. Ricardo 
on the day of his funeral, by the Electric and 
International, the British, and the London 
District Telegraph Companies, who on that 
occasion partially closed all their offices in 
the metropolis and throughout the kingdom, 
while at Southampton and other sea - port 
stations the Company’s flag was hoisted half- 
mast high.” 
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He was at one time Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and had been 
for many years a Director of the London 
and Westminster Bank. 

“The great administrative powers 
and general/aptitude for business which 
Mr. Ricardo displayed in his manage- 
ment of these various undertakings, was 
the more remarkable from the circum- 
stance of his not having been originally 
educated or trained with a view to his 
becoming a man of business. It is, per- 
haps, searcely within our province to 
enter upon any particulars of his early 
life, but we, may be allowed to remind 
those of our readers, to whom the de- 
ceased gentleman was only known as 
a man of distinction in the political and 
commercial world, that Mr. Ricardo was 
once: pre-eminent in every athletic sport 
and every daring amusement of a period 
when high spirit shewed itself in ways 
which would scarcely be appreciated or 
understood in these more sober times; 
and some of those with whom he was 
associated in business of late years will 
not have failed to perceive in the bold 
policy which Mr. Ricardo adopted. on 
many trying occasions, a trace of that 
same dashing courage and fearlessness 
which prompted him on one occasion to 
perform the daring feat of riding a 
spirited horse, bare-backed, up a stair- 
case and into dining-room at Aylesbury. 

“No thoughts of business had then 
been entertained by him. He had 
ehosen the army for bis profession, and 
was, it is said, actually gazetted. to 
a commission in the Life Guards, when 
the death of his father, Mr. Jacob Ri- 
cardo, entirely changed his intended 
career, and he was induced to take up 
and carry out several of the large finan- 
cial operations in which that geatleman 
had been engaged, amongst which was 
the Spanish Loan. From that time he 
appears to have become gradually en- 
grossed with political and commercial 
affairs. It was greatly owing to his 
exertions that the Stade Tolls, a vex- 
atious duty imposed by Hanover upon 
shipping ascending the Elbe, were re- 
cently abolished; and during the session 
just closed a notice of motion was given 
by him in respect to a revision of the 
Patent Laws, an important matter to 
which he had, on a former occasion, 
paid much attention, 

“Mr. Ricardo was a man of refined 
taste and a great lover of the arts. 
He possessed a particularly fine collec- 
tion: of water-colour drawings, was 
himself no mean artist, having a re- 
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markable talent for rapid and vigorous 
sketching. 

“The illness, which has ended so fa- 

tally, commenced in February last, but 
it was only within a week of his de- 
cease that any alarming symptoms had 
manifested themselves. He had for 
many years been a terrible sufferer from 
gout, and it was often cause for surprise 
to those associated with him that he 
was able to attend, with so little re- 
mission, to the important interests en- 
trusted to his management.” 
* In 1841 Mr. Ricardo married Lady 
Catherine, daughter of General the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Duff, of Dalgetty, Moray- 
shire, and sister to the present Earl of 
Fife. He became possessed of consider- 
able property in Morayshire through his 
wife, and had been one of the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of that county since 1848. 


Cou. WINGFIELD, 

Aug. 31. At his residence, Onslow- 
hall, near Shrewsbury, aged 93, John 
Wingfield, Esq. 

The deceased was born at the White- 
hall, Abbeyforegate, Shrewsbury, July 
18, 1769, and was the son of Rowland 
Wingfield, Esq.,—who died in 1818, at 
the advanced age of ninety-one years,— 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Walter Bagot, 
Bart., of Blitheford, Staffordshire, sister 
of the first Baron of that name, and of 
Lewis Bagot, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, successively Bishop of Bristol, 
Norwich, and‘St. Asaph. 

Mr. Wingfield, about the year 1788, 
entered the army in the 4th Light Dra- 
goon Guards, and retired as Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel in 1807. During many 
years he held a prominent position of 
esteem among the inhabitants of Shrews- 
bury ‘and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood;' and from the period when he 
succeeded to the family estates, the ties 
between himself and his tenantry be- 
came strong and lasting, forming in 
many instances an uninterrupted link 
from sire to son. By these, as by others 
who have experienced his kindness and 
generosity, his memory will be long 
cherished as a considerate landlord and 
warm-hearted country gentleman. At 
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the same time, he was one of those 
members of the aristocracy who formed 
a beneficial connexion between the town 
and county, by zealously supporting the 
trade and charities connected therewith, 
and discharging many important public 
duties to which he was called. The 
means with which Providence had fa- 
voured him were also oftentimes devoted 
towards the promotion of comfort and 
happiness amongst those around him, 
and in liberal contributions for the erec- 
tion of churches, schools, and other ob. 
jects of philanthropy and usefulness, 
His social life well corresponded with 
his active benevolence, for the several 
virtues of the Christian character emi- 
nently shone in his habitual temper, as 
in the exercise of practical and sincere 
piety, with loyalty to his Sovereign, and 
devoted attachment to the laws and con- 
stitutional government of his country ; 
whilst his conversation abounded in all 
the traits of a refined gentleman. In 
the endearing character of a husband, 
a relative, a master, a neighbour, and 
friend, his consistent conduct and un- 
assuming acts of kindness secured to 
him the attachment of all who had the 
satisfaction of his acquaintance. His 
natural abilities were of no ordinary 
quality, and these, combined with a re- 
tentive memory and perceptive judg- 
ment, with a leaning for scientific pur- 
suits, rendered him proficient on various 
subjects. He retained his faculties un- 
impaired to the last closing scene, ex- 
tended as it was so far beyond the period 
ordinarily allotted to human existence. 
Colonel Wingfield in 1824 served the 
office of High Sheriff of the county of 
Salop, having previously, in 1821, filled 
that of Treasurer to the Salop Infirmary. 
The proximity of his residence to the 
eounty town caused him to take an in- 
terest in the local business of Shrews- 
bury, of which he was a burgess by de- 
seent, and he was for many years a 
member of the old corporation. In 1833 
he was elected Mayor of the town, and 
on his inauguration he gave a sumptuous 
entertainment to a numerous body of 
the inhabitants. He was also a Trus- 


tee of the Royal Free Grammar-school 
founded by Edward VI., and of the 
mounicipal charities, of St. Chad’s and 
St, Alkmund’s Churches, Allatt’s School, 
and other institutions in the town. 

He. married, October 17, 1811, Mary 
Anne, only daughter of the Rev. John 
Rocke, of Shrewsbury; and Clungun- 
ford, Salop; who died, May 2, 1859, 
By the decease of the late Colonel with- 
out issue, the estates will descend to 
Charles George Wingfield, Esq., a ne- 
phew, and son of the late Rev. Charles 
Wingfield, of Preston Montford, Salop, 
and Rector of Llanllwehaiarn, Mont- 
gomeryshire, by his wife Emma, sister of 
the late Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., 
formerly M.P, for Shrewsbury. 

The remains of the deceased Colonel 
were interred, on the 9th of September, 
in the family vault at St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, being the parish in which bis re- 
sidence is situated. 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Esq, 

May 16, At Wellington, New Zea- 
land, aged 66, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, Esq., 2 man popularly regarded 
as the deviser of the system upon which 
that colony was founded. 

The deceased was one of the sons of 
Edward Wakefield, the author of a well- ~ 
known work, “Ireland, Statistical and 
Political.” He was born in the year 
1795, was, we believe, educated as a 
Jand-surveyor, married early, and before 
the year 1826 he was a widower with 
a young family. At that time the whole 
Wakefield family were living at Paris 
in straitened circumstances, and a most 
nefarious plot was devised among them 
to procure a wealthy wife for Edward. 
His father had recently married, as his 
second wife, the daughter of a Dr. 
Davies, a clergyman of Macclesfield, 
and this unprincipled woman returned 
to England with her two step-sons to 
carry out the scheme. A retired Lan- 
eashire merchant, Mr. William Turner, 
had lately purchased the estate of Shrig- 
ley, near Macclesfield, and he was at 
that time High Sheriff of Cheshire. His 
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family consisted only of himself, his 
wife who was a confirmed invalid, and 
a daughter, Ellen, who was a girl of fif- 
teen, at a boarding-school near Liver- 
pool. To this family Mrs. Wakefield ob- 
tained an introduction, and thus gained 
the information that the needed as to 
their affairs, and ‘as to the times when 
the business of: his office was likely to 
take the High Sheriff from home. An 
opportunity of this kind soon occurred. 
Mr. Turner had to go to London (not 
then as now a journey of only a few 
hours), and during his absence the 
young heiress was got from the school 
under pretence of her mother’s sudden 
dangerous illness, which was vouched for 
by a forged letter from the family phy- 
sician, Miss Turner was carried to Man- 
chester, where Edward Wakefield met 
her for the first time, and told her that 
he was a friend of her father, and was 
commissioned to take her to him, as ‘he 
was hiding from his creditors. They 
travelled north in alleged search of her 
father, and at length she was carried 
to Gretna Green, William Wakefield pre- 
tending to bring her messages from him, 
urging her to marry Edward, as in that 
case a banker at Kendal (a non-exist- 
ing uncle of the plotters) would pay all 
his debts. Every part of the tale was 
a fabrication, but it was persisted in 
until at last the poor girl consented, 
and went through the mockery of a mar- 
riage ceremony. She was then hurried 
off to London, and next to Calais, where 
she was told that her father had taken 
refuge, but she was shortly rescued from 
the hands into which she had fallen by 
her uncle, her father having been obliged 
by illness to abandon the pursuit. Wake- 
field, after a time, came back to England, 
and claimed her as his wife, but the result 
was that he, his brother and their setp- 
mother, were tried for, the abduction ¢ 
(a French accomplice, named Thevenot, 





© These facts, as proved on the trial, will be 
found in the “Annual Register” for 1827, 
pp. 316—326. They will be seen to be widely 
different from the statement quoted hereafter, 
which forms part of a very laudatory notice of 
the deceased in a London newspaper. 


had absconded), and found guilty. With 
unaccountable leniency, the stepmother 
was not called up for judgment, but the 
brothers were each sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. A special act of 
Parliament was passed, to make void 
any pretence of marriage, and two years 
afterwards Miss Turner (or, as she for 
one short week was called, Mrs. Wake- 
field) became the wife of Thomas Legh, 
Esq., of Lyme-hall, Cheshire. She died 
in 1831, leaving only one child, who 
married the Rev. Brabazon Lowther, 
the present proprietor of Shrigley-hall 
and the other Turner estates. 

With most men, conviction of so base 
and mercenary an offence as Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield had committed, and 
a lengthened companionship with felons, 
would have been a bar to their ever 
again mixing with reputable society, but 
it was not so in his case. On the contrary, 
strangely enough, it made his fortune in 
évery sense, and became the stepping- 
stone to employment and consideration 
that he might otherwise never have 
attained. A writer in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph ” tells the story of the remainder 
of his life in very favourable terms; we 
believe that the bare facts are accurate 
in the main, though coloured with some- 
thing of the warm imagination that ap+ 
pears in the following version of the 
abduction :— 

** Gay, restless, fond of pleasure, while 
still a young man he was led by his ta- 
lent for contrivance not only into wrong 
doing, but into the criminal gaol. It 
is said that, in a morning’s canter, the 
riding-whip of a clever girl pointed out 
to him the expedition to which we al- 
lude, and not very long after he eloped 
with Miss Turner, a wealthy heiress, 
who was a ward in Chancery.” 

“ Wakefield began to expiate his tres, 
pass from the very moment when he 
entered Newgate prison, His active 
mind instantly applied itself to a study 
of the strange world around him, and 
a book upon his experiences in gaol was 
the first step towards those reforms of 
our penal law which are due to him. 

“From the criminal at home he ex- 
tended his enquiries to the convict in 
our Australian settlements; and he be- 
came so familiar with every detail of 
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the subject, that his ‘ Letters from 
Sydney,’ intended to illustrate the pe- 
culiar institution of assigned convict- 
ism, or ‘white slavery,’ which we had 
founded in those distant regions, has 
often been quoted as the work of one 
who wrote from the spot. Nor is this 
surprising. To a powerful imagination 
for the realities of life, which enabled 
him to conjure up a vivid picture of the 
scene he desired to present, he added 
great skill in rejecting whatever dis- 
turbed the argument, with a thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, and extraor- 
dinary faculty for compression. It has 
been remarked of him that he wrote 
like a travelled and accomplished Cob- 
bett, and the briefest ‘ article’ from his 
pen was so plain, so telling, so perfectly 
suited to the occasion, that the blow 
was sure to go home and to effect its 
purpose. In studying the history of 
our colonies, he was struck with the 
contrast which attended settlements sup- 
plied with convict labour, and the long 
trial of disappointment which awaited 
those peopled only by free emigrants ; 
and he discovered the cause in a natural 
reaction upon the circumstances of the 
mother country. In England we have 
capital and labour both in abundance ; 
and land, which has become of immense 
value, appears to be the source of all 
wealth and distinction. Hence the emi- 
grant sought to acquire for himself as 
much land as possible, while the Govern- 
ment lavished its broad territories upon 
those who would accept what was almost 
worthless to the Crown as property, but 
might be made fruitful as the source of 
power, trade, and revenue. The conse- 
quence of this system wus that, in our 
tree settlements, capital and labour were 
so widely spread over a given tract, that 
they were rendered incapable of that 
* combination of labour,’ said Wakefield, 
in emendation of Adam Smith, ‘ which 
is necessary to the division of employ- 
ments.’ Any plan which could regulate 
the breadth of land in proportion to the 
number of the settlers would help to 
check this defect; and hence his sug- 
gestion that the land should be sold at 
a price ‘sufficient’ for that purpose. The 
effect would be obtained, he affirmed, 
even if the money were thrown into the 
sea; but the process would be twice as 
effective if the fund thus raised were 
expended on the transport of persons of 
both sexes in the labouring class; for 
to the inequality of the sexes, and the 
almost exclusive migration of men, he 
correctly traced the slow growth of the 
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population, and many far worse evils in 
the condition of the settlements. His 
book on ‘England and America’ was 
written to illustrate the different sources 
of wealth which the two countries com- 
manded—the one in its widespread lands 
and splendid opportunities, and the other 
in its abundant population and accumu- 
lated capital. Graphic and eloquent as 
it was, the treatise told less with the 
public than with its leaders; but with 
them it placed the author in that posi- 
tion from which he was enabled to ac- 
complish all the practical measures that 
followed. 

“The book was published in 1833. 
It was two or three years later that 
Henry George Ward, the member for 
Sheffield, obtained his committee ‘to en- 
quire into the disposal of colonial lands.’ 
Mr. Ward was in the chair— Wakefield 
was at his elbow; and in the collection 
of evidence, the succinct and lucid pre- 
sentment of the facts, and its immediate 

ractical consequences, the committee 
often been cited as the example of 

a parliamentary investigation. Without 
waiting for the report, borin other 
friends in Parliament and the City, 
aided by the vigorous reasoning of Col. 
Torrens, an association had prepared 
to found the colony of South Australia, 
to illustrate the Wakefield system, by 
the sale of land at a uniform price of £1 
an acre, the fund to be expended in car- 
rying out emigrants of the labouring 
class. In the first commission, if we 
remember rightly, Colonel Torrens and 
Mr. William Hutt took an active part; 
and after the functions of the board 
were extended to the management of 
emigration generally, Mr. John Hutt be- 
came one of the commissioners. Thus 
Wakefield may be said to have added a 
permanent department to our executive. 
He now resolved to grapple with another 
abuse. He had gained the active aid 
of several men in Parliament, with the 
steady business-like support of Robert 
Stephen Rintoul, the original founder 
of the ‘ Spectator ;? and in Sir William 
Molesworth the colonial reformer found 
a mover and a chairman for the com- 
mittee on convict transportation which 
followed up Ward’s. Before that tri- 
bunal, by one means or other, Wakefield 
managed to bring such a mass of appal- 
ling evidence that it became impossible 
to sustain the system, which was in a 
few years abolished. It is a remarkable 
fact that New South Wales, which was 
in the first instance almost inclined to 
revolt at the withdrawal of its free 
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labour, was, a very few years later, still 
more exasperated by a talk of renewing 
the convict system; and there were not 
wanting colonists to declare that, if 
another convict were sent out, the pro- 
vince would sever from the mother 
country. English men and women who 
had made that splendid territory their 
home had discoyered how much they had 
poisoned the very atmosphere by peo- 
pling it with a race of criminals; and 
when the hideous evil had been swept 
from the colony, so far from declining, 
the country only attained a greater pros- 
perity than ever. The author of the re- 
form foresaw those consequences, but he 
did not wait for them, turning his in- 
domitable energy to another ‘scene of 
action, 

“Ever since Cook first. discovered New 
Zealand, the England of the South, it 
has been regarded as a desirable accession 
to our empire; but about 1837 certain 
French voyagers shewed a wish to try 
what their country could do in coloniza- 
tion, and Wakefield urged the immediate 
occupation of the islands, The New 
Zealand Association was established under 

h patronage, Wakefield becomin 

a director, and one of the most splendi 

of our colonies was added to the ter- 
ritories of Queen Victoria. In 1837, 
however, broke out one of those conflicts 
in Canada which disclosed something 
rotten in the state of our colonial re- 
lations; and here was another field for 
the reformer. In a species of vice- 
regal Government, with a local Parlia- 
ment, Canada enjoyed many of the 
benefits which flow from the consti- 
tutional system of England ; but Wake- 
field detected the flaw. The Ministers 
appointed by the Governor were not 
accounted responsible to the Parliament 
—were not removed if they failed to 
obtain a majority ; and in the disregard 
of our principle of ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ Wakefield pointed to the blot 
in our colonial system. Lord Durham 
went out to Canada as Governor-General, 
with a special commission to investigate 
the causes of the outbreak. Charles 
Buller was the secretary, and the report 
which was laid before the Crown re- 
sulted in establishing for Canada that 
form of responsible government which 
rapidly extended to other colonies. The 
portion of the report which bore the 
name of Charles Buller is well known 
to have been the autograph work of 
that singularly intelligent and amiable 
statesman, who was so deeply respected 
and beloved by all who knew him; but 
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even in that portion, and still more in 
the remainder of the volume, can be 
traced the influence, if not the hand, of 
the man who was Lord Durham’s private 
secretary, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 

* He had done too much work. When 
he’ returned to London and to his 
labours in the direction of the New 
Zealand ‘Association, his health gave 
way. He has been known to declare 
that ‘he has turned giddy at the very 
sight‘of New Zealand House. He sought 

in the south of France, and 
latterly in New Zealand, where several 
of his relatives had settled; and here, 
for some few years, he had been so com- 
pletely removed from English affairs 
that his name is almost forgotten. His 
books, with a few imperfect exceptions, 
were directed to expose a state of things 
that ‘has passed away; and thus, ad- 
mirably written as they were, they have 
not retained a lasting hold on the li- 
brary. He did his work more through 
others, —his pen being merely auxiliary 
to his use of. men,—associations and 
committees. This very brief and im- 
perfect recital of his principal achieve- 
ments, however, will suffice to shew 
that there is no part of the British 
empire which does not feel in the 
actual circumstances of the day the 
effect of Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s 
labours as a practical statesman; and 
perhaps the same amount of tangible 
results in administrative and construc- 
tive reform can scarcely be traced to 
the single hand of any one other man 
during his own lifetime.” 


Mr. WatTER NELSON. 

Aug. 2. At Chelsea, Mr. Walter Nel- 
son, one of the Assistant Keepers of the 
Public Records. 

The deceased was born in February, 
1818, and was the youngest of the twelve, 
children of Mr. John William Nelson, 
formerly Storekeeper of Her Majesty’s 
dockyard at Deptford, and afterwards 
a ship-broker at Rotherhithe, but re- 
tired from business when his son Walter 
was born. 

Mr. Walter Nelson received an ex- 
cellent education at the school of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Bellamy. 

It is necessary to preface the account 
of Mr. Nelson’s public employment with 
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a short sketch of the state of that portion 

of the Records upon which he was chiefly 

engaged. To those at all interested in 

the noble collection of our national mu- 

niments, nothing is more painful than 

to look back over the history of that 

portion now known as the “ Miscellanea 

of the Queen’s Remembrancer of the 

Exchequer.” It may be read in the 

reports and papers relating to the af- 

fairs of the Record Commissioners, and 

especially in the evidence taken before 

a committee of the House of Commons 

appointed in 1836 to enquire into those 

affairs. The collection had been ope- 

rated upon at intervals since the com- 

mencement of the century, but the la- 

bour had been completely thrown away. 

Its removal in 1822 to temporary and 
most improper places of deposit was so 
conducted that many were stolen. Again 
removed to a mews, and then to a 
riding-school, suffering grievously at each 
change, and at last costing as much (ac- 
cording to official testimony) as would 
have built a Record Office, it was handed 
over to the officers of the Record Com- 
missioners. 

Witnesses told the committee re- 
ferred to of the thousands of cubic feet 
the documents comprised, the hundreds 
of eight-bushel sacks which they filled, 
the skeletons of rats found among them, 
and the state of filth and decomposition, 
“almost pestilential,” in which they 
were found. The unsatisfactory state 
of things shewn by the Report of the 
Commons Committee was brought to an 
end by the passing of the Record Act, 
and the formation of the official esta- 
blishment in 1840. 

Mr. Nelson was one of the “school 
of transcribers” professed to be train- 
ing for the work of calendaring the 
Records while the turmoil of editors, 
record-keepers, and sub-commissioners 
was going on. He was engaged in the 
year 1834 in making copies of Rymer’s 
transcripts in the British Museum for 
the Record Commission. He continued 
80 occupied till the spring of 1837, when 
he was appointed with others to assist 
the late Mr. Hunter in describing and 
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classifying the mass of documentary 
matter to which we have referred. On 
the formation of the Record establish- 
ment, Mr. Nelson was appointed to 
a clerkship, with a certain position of 
seniority on account of his previous oc- 
cupation. 

The details of the work of arrange- 
ment and description of such a mass 
of documents as that upon which Mr. 
Hunter and his staff were engaged must 
be sought for, by those having courage 
for the task, in the pages of the early 
Reports of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records. For the purpose of 
the present notice, it may be enough 
to indicate its general character by the 
description given it, of “ A Collection of 
Documents relating to the Receipt and 
Expenditure of the Royal Revenue,” ex- 
tending from the reign of Henry the 
Second to that of George the Third, At 
first sight, to modern eyes, this would 
seem to refer only to the personal ex- 
penditure of the sovereign, but it really 
includes all the public officers of the 
country. Sheriffs, constables of castles, 
collectors of talliages and dues, masters 
of mints, and other holders of offices, ac- 
counted equally with the keeper of the 
king’s horses or wardrobe, his bailiff or 
builder, to the Exchequer, the counting- 
house of the sovereign. 

It soon became evident to Mr. Hunter, 
and those engaged with him, that the 
mine of material under their hands was 
quite unwrought. It was full of new 
facts relating to the state of the arts, 
the social progress and condition of the 
country, which had been shut out from 
the consideration of historical enquirers 
by the previous state of the documents. 

Mr. Nelson soon distinguished himself 
by the interest which he took in the 
prosecution of the work—by his care 
and skill; qualities which soon caused 
his chief to defer very much to his 
judgment and opinion. His heart was 
in his work, and he felt a pleasure in 
recovering from the neglect of ages, 
and restoring to its place among the 
muniments of his country, an account 
detailing conditions of life and manners, 
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or reports of new incidents, in the times 
of our Plantagenet kings. Such occu- 
pation is not without its charm. 

A very large portion of the Calendar 
of Escheators’ Accounts and Inquisitions 
is the result of his labours; and he also 
paid great attention to the arrangement 
of the early Taxation Accounts, and those 
relating to Royal Ambassadors. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say, that had his 
suggestions been acted upon, a readier 
means of turning these stores of infor- 
mation to account would have been car- 
ried out. 

One has but to look over the list of 
Mr. Hunter’s contributions to the Ar- 
cheologia, and his other literary works, 
to see how wide was the range of the 
documents in his charge, and how valu- 
able the information which they sup- 
plied. Other writers, and other members 
of the Archeological Institute, and of the 
kindred societies which have sprung up 
under similar influences, have made great 
use of the same stores: and all were 
greatly indebted to Mr. Nelson for his 
knowledge of the documents, the cordial 
attentions he paid to enquirers, and the 
ready assistance he afforded them. 

It was especially on this account that 
Mr. Nelson deserves notice. He is the 
first who has deceased of the new class 
of Record officers trained to their work, 
which has been called into existence by 
the statutory establishment of the Office, 
the circumstances out of which that esta- 
blishment had its rise, and its liberal 
administration under the Masters of the 
Rolls, 

Madox, Dugdale, and other antiqua- 
rian writers of their period and of later 
times, had no difficulty in making the 
public documents available; but to some 
extent it was a question of interest or 
favour, and it was certainly not thought 
an essential part of the duty of a public 
officer to facilitate their researches, or 
give them the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience. The previous condi- 
tions of many of the offices themselves 
quite precluded this being the case, and 
a jealous grudging spirit was too often 
encouraged and acted upon. 
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It remained for the late Master of the 
Rolls to recognise, to the fullest extent, 
the principle that the country’s muni- 
ments were the property of the literati 
of the country ; and, in deference to their 
wishes expressed by their memorial in 
the year 1851, to give them a right to 
consult the contents of the Record Office 
without fee or favour. 

It was only by slow degrees that the 
new office was completed and the out- 
lying buildings cleared of their records, 
and the last was the (literal) breaking- 
up of the State Paper Office in the year 
which has passed. This transfer brought 
a great addition to the literary section 
of the Record Office, and it was neces- 
sary to separate it from the business 
portion. In that year Mr. Hunter died ; 
Mr. Nelson, who had passed through 
the second class of officers, was appointed 
to the vacancy in the first class, and 
to be the head of the literary search 
department. 

In that position he had full scope for 
carrying out the principles upon which 
he had previously acted, and he extended 
to all who were brought into contact 
with him the utmost attention and 
courtesy, often saving them consider- 
able time and trouble by directing them 
where best to find the objects they 
sought for, and placing his skill and 
general professional knowledge com- 
pletely at their disposal and service. 
Among his fellow-labourers in the Office 
his kindness and cordial urbanity will 
long be remembered. 

Though evidently suffering greatly 
some months previous to his decease, 
he neglected to avail himself of medi- 
cal aid, and continued at his post till 
within three days of his death. He 
died unmarried. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 20. Aged 67, the Rev. James Bullock, 
M.A., Rector of High Ham, Somerset, and late 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Aug. 23. At Newton-house, Perth (the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Archibald 
Spens, esq.), aged 69, the Rev. Frederick 
Ayckbowm, M.A., Recter of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chester. 
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Aug. 24. At Little Rissington Rectory, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 81, the Rev. R. Wilbraham 
Ford, Rector of that parish, and for fifty-four 
years Vicar of South Cerney. 

Aug. 2%. At Sutterton Vicarage, Lincoln- 
shire, the Rev. Joseph Nankivell Townsend, 
M.A., only child of the late Thomas Townsend, 
esq., Chief Judge of the Zillah Court, Madras, 
and of Pulteney-st., Bath. 

In Harewood-sq., aged 66, the Rev. William 
Lucius Coghlan, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mary- 
de-Lode, Gloucester. 

At the Parsonage, Malpas, near Newport, 
Monmouthshire, aged 62, the Rev. Francis 
Foreman Clark, B.A. 

At the residence of his son (St. Mark’s-sq., 
Regents’-park), aged 70, the Rev. James Clark, 
late of Leamington. 

Aug. 27. At Berne, Switzerland, aged 39, 
the Rev. Chas. J. 8S. Russell, B.A., Incumbent 
of St. John’s, Walthamstow, eldest son of 
Joshua Russell, esq., of Stoke Newington. 

At the Priory, Bicester, aged 72, the Rev. 
W. W. Dickins, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield, 
and Rector of Adisham-with-Staple, Kent. 

Aug. 29. Aged 57, the Rev. John Henry 
Kendall, M.A., Vicar of Treneglos and Warb- 
stow, Cornwall. 

Sept. 2. At Sibton Abbey, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Green. 

Sept. 3. At Leytonstone, Essex, aged 40, 
the Rev. John Pyndar Wright. 

Sept. 5. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 65, 
the Rev. Henry George Salter, M.A., late of 
Gorleston, Suffolk. 

Sept.6. At Addington-park, aged 82, the 
Most Rev. John Bird Sumner, D.D., Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. See Osrrvary. 

At Bedford, aged 80, the Rev. Dr. Brereton, 
D.C.L., F.S.A., F.G.S., formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and for more than forty- 
four yeurs Head Master of the Grammar- 
school, Bedford. See OsrrvaRy. 

Sept. 8. At Walwyns Castle Rectory, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 71, the Rev. Robert Synge, 
only surviving son of the late Sir Robert 
Synge, bart. 

At Barton Cliff, near Lymington, aged 30, 
the Rev. Edmund Luscombe Hull, B.A., late 
of Lynn, eldest son of the Rev. E. Hull. 

Sept. 9. At his father’s residence, Hyde- 
park-square, aged 33, the Rev. Robert Stafford, 
M.A. Oxon., late Curate of Grosvenor Chapel, 
Mayfair. 

Sept. 13. At Brighton, the Rev. Edward 
Rolles, M.A., second son of the late Vice- 
Admira! Rolles. 

At Padworth Rectory, aged 32, the Rev. 
Philip Windsor Curtis, second surviving son 
of the Rev. G. W. Curtis, Rector of Padworth, 
Berks. 

Sept. 15. At Kennington, aged 72, the Rev. 
Henry Scawen Plumptre, second son of the 
late Very Rev. John Plumptre, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. 

Sept. 16. Aged 62, the Rev. Henry Cooper, 
B.D., Vicar of Rye. He was born on the 20th 


September, 1800, in the adjacent parish of 
Icklesham, and was the fifth son of Thomas 
Cooper, esq., of New-place, by Mary his wife. 
He was first educated under Dr. Rawes, at 
Bromley, and thence removed to Lewes Gram- 
mar-school, and on 6th July, 1824, be was 
entered of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, but left 
on the recommendation of the Rev. Dr. Fearon, 
of Ore, to study theology under the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers, at Olney, Bucks. It was here that 
he formed the acquaintance and ultimately 
secured the friendship of Dr. Harcourt, the 
then Archbishop of York, by whom he was 
ordained as Curate to the Rev. Thomas Fox- 
ley, at Batley, near Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
On the death of the Rev. John Myers, in 
October, 1834, the Rev. H. Cooper was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Rye, by Elizabeth, 
Countess Dowager of Burlington, formerly 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, and was inducted 
on the 18th November following. It was 
at the instance of the Archbishop of York 
that the degree of B.D. was conferred on the 
new vicar, by Dr. Howley, the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He married 16th June, 
1831, Sarah, the second daughter and co- 
heiress of Francis Sykes, esq., of Dewsbury, 
by whom, who survives him, he has left an 
only daughter. His funeral took place on 
Monday, the 22nd September, in a vault he 
himself had had prepared in the new cemetery. 
His remains were followed to the grave by his 
four nephews; George Slade Butler, F.S.A., 
his executor; the Corporation of Rye; the 
Rural Dean and neighbouring clergy, and 
many parishioners and friends. 

Sept. 17. At Morcott-hall (the seat of Samuei 
Richard Fydell, esq.), the Rev. Edward Brown, 
of Lyndon, Rutland. 

Sept. 18. At North-hill, Colchester, aged 78, 
the Rev. Vicesimus McGhie Torriano, M.A., 
Rector of East Donyland, Essex. 

Sept. 20. At Aylesford, Kent, aged 79, the 
Rev. Edward Garrard Marsh, M.A., Canon 
of Southwell and Vicar of Aylesford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 25. At Calcutta, Anna, the wife of H. 
Grosvenor Paynter, esq., of the B.C.S. 

July 6. At New York, aged 74, Charles 
Kenneth Mackenzie, esq. The deceased, who 
lost his life in a fire at a coffee-house where he 
resided, it is said was for a time in early life 
aide-de-camp and military secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington. He was a man of good 
family and connections, a ripe scholar, and an 
excellent linguist, with great and versatile 
literary attainments, having been a contributor, 
in his early years, to both the “ Edinburgh” 
and ‘‘ Quarterly” Reviews, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, having also, at a later 
period, been the leading writer of editorials 
for one of the London daily Conservative 
journals.— Edinburgh Courant. 

July 8. At Sealand, near Chester, aged 71, 
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Mr, Henry Wedge. This gentleman and his 
uncle, Mr. Thomas Wedge, who resided at Sea- 
land from 1788, and died there in March, 1854, 
in his 93rd year, superintended the construc- 
tion of several of the embankments by which 
large tracts of land have been reclaimed from 
the estuary of the Dee. 

July 15. At Devonport, aged 70, Major-Gen. 
Wm. Furneaux, R.A., second son of the late 
Rev. James Furneaux, of Swilly, near Ply- 
mouth. 

July 17. At Roi Bareilly, aged 34, Margaret 
Maclean, the wife of Major Maxwell, of H.M.’s 
84th Regt. 

July 2%. At Wolfeville, Nova Scotia, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Cramp, President of Acadia 
College, and the youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Wm. Burls, esq., of Lower Edmonton. 

July 30. At Jhansi, Major F. W. Pinkney, 
C.B., of the Madras Army, Commissioner of 


At Boolundshur, Wm. Henry Lowe, esq., 
B.C.S., youngest son of John Lowe, esq., of 
Hyde-park-sq. 

Aug. 1. At Calcutta, aged 24, George John 
Richards, esq., B.A., late Scholar and Hul- 
mian Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, and of H.M.’s B.C.S8. 

Aug. 10. At Paris, aged 59, M. Erin Corr, 
member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
Director of the School of Engraving of the 
Académie Royale des Beaux Arts of Antwerp, 
and Knight of the Order of Leopold. As an 
engraver he had obtained the highest European 
reputation. His principal works are the ‘‘ Sa- 
viour,” from Leonardo da Vinci ; ‘* Christ upon 
the Cross,” from Vandyke; the ‘Queen of 
Holland,” from Scheffer; and ‘‘ King Leo- 
pold,” from Waffers. M. Corr had only just 
completed his magnificent engraving on cop- 
per-plate of Rubens’ celebrated picture, ‘*‘ The 
Descent from the Cross,” (a work which has 
cost him ten years of hard labour and anxiety,) 
and had gone to Paris to superintend the first 
impressions, when he was suddenly seized 
with mortal illness. He has left two orphan 
children. M. Corr, who was born at Brussels 
in 1803, was the son of an expatriated Irish- 
man, who had taken a part in the rebellion of 
1798. His brother, M. Corr Vander Macren, 
acitizen of Brussels, is now for the third time 
Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce of that city. 

Aug. 14. At Devonport, aged 74, Harriet 
Elizabeth, widow of Capt. Richd. Creyke, R.N. 

Aug. 17. At Spa, aged 70, Gen. Lord James 
Hay, Col. of the 86th Regt. His Lordship, who 
was a younger son of the late and brother of 
the present Marquis of Tweeddale, entered 
the army in 1806, served throughout the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Campaigns, and had re- 
ceived the War Medal with eight clasps. He 
retired from active service, however, many 
years ago, and spent his time in comparative 
seclusion at Seaton-house, Old Aberdeen, a pro- 
perty to which he succeeded through his wife, 
Elizabeth, only child of James Forbes, esq., 
the former proprietor. Lord James was made 
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a Lieut.-General June 20, 1854, and had only 
a few months ago (lst June 1862) been pro- 
moted to the rank of General. Lord James, 
who was in politics a Conservative, held the 
office of a Deputy-Lieut. and Commissioner of 
Supply, &c., of Aberdeenshire, but took little 
active part in public matters. For several 
years, however, on the formation of the Aber- 
deen Railway Company, he was chairman of 
the directors, but resigned some time ago. 
He was of retiring habits, and his health had 
declined since Lady Hay’s death, Sept. 30, 
1861. His Lordship leaves two sons and two 
daughters, one of them married to M, Gudin, 
the celebrated French marine painter. 

At Boampilly, Secunderabad, Elizabeth Ann, 
wife of Col. Cherry, 2nd Madras Light Cavalry. 

Aug. 18. At Jersey, aged 52, Col. George 
Fredk. C. Scott, late 76:h Regt. 

Aug. 19. At his residence, Dublin, Major 
Wm. Percy Lea, late 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
eldest son of the late Samuel Percy Lea, esq. 

Aug. 20. At Leamington, aged 76, Matilda 
Eliza, the last surviving dau. of the late Thos. 
Cobb, esq., of Elstree-hill, Herts., and Cal- 
thorpe-house, Oxon. 

Aug.21. At Hampstead, aged 63, George 
Sawyer, esq., M.D. 

In Langham-st., Portland-pl., Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Dax, esq., 
Senior Master of the Court of Exchequer. 

Aug. 22. At Bovey Tracey, Devon, aged 
35, Adelaide Henrietta, second dau. of the late 
Sir Gregory Lewin, Q.C. 

At Bath, aged 62, Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the late Adm. Buckle. 

Aug. 23. At Exeter, while on a visit to her 
brother, Col. Crawley, R.E., Sarah, dau. of 
the late Rev. Richard Crawley, formerly Rector 
of Rotherfield, Sussex. 

Aug. 24. At Gartincaber, Perthshire, aged 
68, John Burn Murdoch, esq., of Newch. 

Aug. 25. At his residence in the Close, 
Salisbury, aged 58, John Henry Jacob, esq., 
Major of the First Administrative Battalion 
of Wiltshire Rifle Volunteers, and Capt. Com- 
mandant of the First (Salisbury) Company. 
The deceased was the son of the Rev. John 
Henry Jacob, Prebendary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral and Rector of South Tedworth, and 
grandson of John Jacob, esq., M.D., an emi- 
nent physician of Salisbury. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, had tra- 
velled extensively, and for the last thirty years 
or more had been a very active magistrate for 
Wiltshire; he also took a leading part in the 
transaction of the civil business of the county 
at the Quarter Sessions. Major Jacob was a 
personal friend of the late Lord Herbert; and, 
like him, he was a Conservative in early life, 
but his views, as he grow older, underwent 
a change on several of the most important 
topics of the day. He, however, interfered 
but little in politics, although he seconded the 
nomination of Mr. S. Herbert for South Wilts. 
at the general election for 1841, and on eight 
subsequent occasions. He married the dau, 
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of the late John Denison, esq., of Ossington- 
hall, Notts., and sister of the late Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Right Hon. John Evelyn Deni- 
son, the present Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir William Denison, K.C.B., formerly 
Governor-General of New South Wales, and 
now Governor of Madras, and the Ven. G. A. 
Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton. 

At Teversham Rectory, Cambridge, Helen 
Baillie, widow of Lieut.-Col. Arthur Forbes 
Macfarlane, 43rd Madras Native Infantry, and 
eldest dau. of the late George Inglis, esq., of 
Kingsmills, Inverness. 

At the Grange, Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, 
after a lingering illness, aged 29, Frank Howe 
Morris, B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 

At Sydenham, aged 42, James John Berkley, 
esq., chief resident engin er of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The deceased was an ac- 
complished man, and possessed more than ordi- 
nary engineering abilities. The late Mr. Rob. 
Steph included him among his intimate 
and attached friends, and entertained so high 
an opinion of his talents and character as to 
associate him confidentially with his profes- 
sional life, and at an early age to entrust him 
with the responsible office of chief resident 
engineer of the Churnet Valley and Trent 
Valley Railways. Under the advice of Mr. 
Stephenson he was appointed engineer-in- 
chief, in India, of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and in January, 1850, he commenced 
the important work of laying out and making 
nearly 1,300 miles of railway. He was the en- 
gineer who constructed and opened the first 
Indian railway. At a time when the passage 
of locomotive engines up long and very steep 
gradients was d d to be somewhat doubt- 
ful, Mr. Berkley designed the two great in- 
clines over the lofty mountains (2,100 feet 
high) of Western India, known as the Bhore 
and Thall Ghants, and by which an uninter- 
rupted communication will shortly be opened 
from Bombay, and respectively from Calcutta 
and Madras. The boldness and skill displayed 
in the construction of these truly gigantic works 
are perhaps unsurpassed, and they are noble 
monuments of English engineering. Without 
sacrificing efficiency and durability in the exe- 
cution of his works, Mr. Berkley was decidedly 
an economical engineer; he subordinated all 
interests to those of the shareholders, and it 








is not therefore surprising that his line—the- 


Great Indian Peninsula— bids fair to be the 
cheapest and most profitable line in India. The 
employment of native agency in all branches 
of bis works was a favourite and successful 
practice with him; and although this might, 
in some degree, appear to explain his remark- 
able popularity with the natives in Bombay 
of all ranks, it was really by his iliat 
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siding at a public dinner given to James Berk- 
ley in April, 1856, in London, said,—“* He had 
succeeded not only in engineering matter in 
a foreign country, with few available resources 
for railway operations, but had also been emi- 
nently successful in that more difficult task 
of engineering men,”—no small tribute to his 
talent and temper.— Times. 

Aug. 26. In Eaton-sq., very suddenly, aged 
61, Catherine Jane Jervis, relict of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Jervis, knt., Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 

Aged 89, Anne, relict of George Ellis, esq., 
of Sunning-hill, and dau. of Sir Peter Parker, 
bart., Admiral of the Fleet. 

Aug. 27. At Tudor-house, Richmond, Surrey, 
aged 74, Col. Stopford. 

At Greenstead-hall, Halstead, aged 79, Jos. 
Nunn Brewster, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Essex. 

At Highfield-villas, aged 60, Francis Oliver 
Finch, one of the earliest members of the Old 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

At Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 64, 
Christopher Ingoldby, esq., of Louth. 

At Upton, near Slough, aged 19, Frances 
Jane, third surviving dau. of Mr. E. P. Wil- 
liams, of Eton College. 

At his residence, Clifton-road, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 70, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, esq., 
barrister-at-law. The deceased was the eldest 
son of the late John Hogg, esq., of Norton, and 
followed his father’s profession of the law. 
When a young man he was one of the many 
distinguished scholars whom Dr. Britton edu- 
cated in the Grammar-school of Durham ; 
where, indeed, his father and grandfather had 
also received their education. He was an ex- 
cellent linguist, of considerable wit, and per- 
fectly acquainted with every branch of classical 
literature, especially with Greek. In know- 
ledge of Grecian authors few could equal him. 
He was the author of the articles “* Archwo- 
logy” and ‘‘ Alphabet” in the last two editions 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica; of an amus- 
ing tour entitled “‘Two Hundred and Nine 
Days,” which was dedicated by him to his 
friend and fellow-barrister, Henry Brougham ; 
and also of many essays in the “ Edinburgh 
Review” and other standard periodicals. But 
his recent Life of the poet Shelley he has not 
lived to complete. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Northern Circuit, having been 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple in Nov. 
1817, and for many years he regularly attended 
the Assizes and Quarter Sessions in the days 
of Hoare, Cookson, Losh, Ingham, Wilkinson, 
and other legal worthies. Being naturally a 
reserved man, he wanted the readiness and 
bold eloquence which are so necessary to great 
at the bar; although he was very clear- 





manner and continuous efforts for their good 
that he won their confidence and esteem. It 
was a favourite expression of George Stephen- 
son that he could engineer matter very well, 
but his difficulty was in engineering men. His 
son Robert Stephenson, on the occasion of pre- 


headed, and extremely well read in the English 
as well as in the Roman laws. In 1833 he was 
appointed one of the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners for England and Wales; and 
subsequently, for above twenty years, he was 
the revising barrister for Northumberland and 
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the northern boroughs. — Durham County 
Advertiser. 

Aug. 28. At Southington, near Overton, 
Hants., aged 89, John Corrie, esq., a magistrate 
for the county of Southampton. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 68, Richard Eaton, esq., 
of Upper Woburn-place, London, late Principal 
Military Storekeeper at the Tower. 

At Burton-upon-Stather, Lincolnshire, aged 
35, Miss Lucretia Waterland. 

Aug. 29. At Peckham, Capt. John Nuttall, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, youngest son of the late 
G. R. Nuttall, M.D., London. 

At Pownall-hall, Cheshire, aged 73, Hugh 
Shaw, esq. 

In St. George’s-sq., Pimlico, Eliza Baring, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Andrew Glass, 
of Abbey-park, St. Andrew’s, N.B. 

At Eccleston, Chester, aged 83, Frances, 
widow of Thomas Tarleton, esq. 

At his residence, St. Mary’s, Bootham, York, 
aged 73, William Hargrove, esq., the senior 
proprietor of the “‘ York Herald,” with which 
he had been connected more than fifty years. 
He served the office of sheriff of the city, and 
was for many years a member of the York 
Corporation under the old regime. 

At Toronto, Canada, aged 79, Helena, wife 
of William Durie, esq., K.H., late Ord. Med. 
Dept., Royal Artillery. 

Aug.30, At Hambledon, Henley-on-Thames, 
aged 80, Sophia, widow of the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Henry Ryder, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 

Suddenly, at Great Malvern, aged 59, Eliza 
W., widow of Capt. R. Barron, of H.M.’s 3rd 
Buffs, and only surviving dau. of the late Sir 
Robert Campbell, bart., of Argyll-place. 

At Horton, Northampton, Miss Seymour, 
eldest dau. of the late Adm. Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, bart. 

Aged 53, Charles Ralph, only surviving son 
of the late Sir Ralph Bigland, of Heralds’ 
College. 

At Newton-lodge, Ayr, N.B., Thomas Mont- 
gomery Mac Neill Hamilton, esq., of Raploch, 
Lanarkshire, Deputy-lieutenant for the county, 
and late Capt. 85th (the King’s Light Infantry) 
Regt. 

At her residence, Highfield-house, Winch- 
more-hill, Middlesex, aged 69, Mrs. Clark, 
widow of Capt. Clark, 2nd Life Guards, and 
formerly of West Stowell, Wilts. 

At the Mount, York, aged 70, J. M. Butter- 
field, esq. 

At Torquay, of consumption, aged 57, James 
Forbes, esq., M.D., H.B.M.’s Consul at San- 
tiago de Cuba. 

At the Parsonage, Lower Darwen, aged 23, 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of the Rev. James K. 
Glazebrook. 

Aug. 31. At Harrington-house, Kensington 
Palace-gardens, aged 78, the Ear] of Harring- 
ton. See OBrTuARY. 

At Bath, Major William O’Brien, late of the 
Hyderabad Contingent. 

In Berners-st., aged 51, Col. George Maclean, 
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R.A., son of the late Alexander Maclean, esq.? 
of Ardgour, and Lady Margaret Maclean, and 
grandson of John, second Earl of Hopetoun, 

At his seat, Onslow-hall, Salop, aged 93, 
John Wingfield, esq. See OBITUARY. 

Lately. In Croatia, aged 85, Marshal Nu- 
gent, one of the most distinguished officers in 
the Austrian service. He was born in Ireland 
in 1777, but many members of his family (wh!ch 
belonged to Westmeath) had long been settled 
in Austria, and his father, Count Nugent, was 
a well-known diplomatist. He entered the 
army very young, and served in the wars be- 
tween Austria and France almost from the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. In 1816 he 
acted with much promptitude against Murat, 
and in consequence was appointed to command 
the troops of Francis I. of Naples, under the 
title of Captain-General. He was also long em- 
ployed in Italy under Radetsky, also against the 
Hungarians in 1848-9,and he closed his military 
career at Solferino, after upwards of sixty 
years’ service. He was highly honoured by his 
successive Sovereigns, and beside bis hereditary 
title of Count Laval de Nugent de Westmeath, 
was made a Magnate of Hungary, a Roman 
Prince, a Croatian Stelnick, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Chamberlain, Councillor of 
State, Austrian Field-Marshal, and proprietor 
of the 30th Regiment of Infantry. He married 
an Italian lady, the Duchess Jeanne de Sforza- 
Riario, who died in Paris in 1855; by her he 
leaves five children, of whom two daughters 
are married to the Counts Strozzi-Sagrate and 
Antonio Pallavicini Fibbia. 

At Pau, in the south of France, aged 62, 
William Gillman, esq., formerly of Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, and Private Secretary to the 
late Queen Dowager. 

Sept. 1. At Wimbledon-hill, by the breaking 
of a bloodvessel, aged 26, Byron Noel, Viscount 
Ockham. His lordship was also Baron Went- 
worth, having succeeded to that title May 16, 
1860, on the death of his grandmother, Anne 
Isabella Baroness Wentworth, and relict of 
George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron. 

At Roehampton, aged 17, the Hon. Ernest, 
fourth son of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

At Kinsale, aged 73, John Isaac Heard, esq., 
Deputy-Lieutenant and J.P. for the county of 
Cork, where he for many years held a pro- 
minent position. Mr. Heard was a man of 
large property in and about Kinsale, and of 
gteat influence in the locality. During the 
active portion of his career he was an ardent 
politician on the Whig side, and always took a 
leading part in the elections for the borough 
of Kinsale. He was himself elected member 
without opposition, on the retirement of Sir 
Benjamin Hawes. At the last general election 
he resigned the seat, which was occupied by 
Sir John Arnott; and though he occasionally 
between that period and his death took some 
part in local matters, he did not appear pro- 
minently in public affairs. 

In London, aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of Col. 
John Cook, 28th Light Dragoons. 
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Aged 65, at Cleugh Heads, Annan, Juliana 
Mary, wife of the Rev. H. B. Cooke, Rector 
of Darfield, Yorkshire. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Stileman Bostock, Vicar of 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 35, Fanny, wife of 
H. G. Keene, esq., H.M.’s Indian Civil Service. 

At the Rectory, Clapham, Douglas, second 
son of the Rev. Wentworth Bowyer, Rector of 
Clapham. 

Sept.2. In Charles-st., St. James’s, aged 77, 
Lieut.-General Sir Richard Doherty, Colonel 
of the 11th Regiment of Foot. He was born at 
Garculen-house, co. Tipperary, in 1785, en- 
tered the army in 1803, and served principally 
in the West Indies and in Africa. He was 
knighted in 1841, in consideration of his ser- 
vices as captain-general and governor of Sierra 
Leone, in 1853 was commander-in-chief in 
Jamaica, and received the colonelcy of the 11th 
Foot in 1857. 

At Walmer-lodge, Deal, aged 97, Lady Hill, 
relict of Admiral Sir John Hill. 

At Makerstoun-house, Lady Makdougall 
Brisbane, of Makerstoun, widow of General 
Sir Thomas Makdougall Brisbane, bart.,of Bris- 
bane. She was Anna Maria, eldest surviving 
dau. and heiress of Sir H. Hay Makdougall, 
bart., married Sir Thomas in 1819, and accom- 
panied him to New South Wales, of which 
colony he was appointed Governors. Lady 
Brisbane’s deeds of benevolence in this neigh- 
bourhood are well known, and multitudes will 
mourn for her death as for the loss of a kind 
and faithful friend. The family of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Makdougall Brisbane consisted of 
two sons and two daughters, all of whom have 
years ago departed this life.—Kelso Chronicle. 

At Devonshire-place-house, New-road, aged 
66, Dame Anne Preston Hay, widow of Sir 
John Hay, bart., of Smithfield and Hayston. 

At High Mead, near Cardiff, Emma Jen- 
netta, wife of Hubert Churchill Gould, esq., 
late Lieut. H.M.’s 31st Regt., and Capt. Dorset 
Militia, and eldest dau. and co-heiress of the 
late Evan Wilkins, esq., Lantwit Major, Gla- 
morgan. 

Sept. 3. In Berkeley-sq., aged 62, Sir John 
Jas. Smith, bart., of Sydling and the Down- 
house, Dorset. He was the son of the second 
baronet, and was born in Hereford-st., London, 
in 1800 ; his mother was the second daughter 
and co-heiress of the Rev. Dr. James Marriott, 
of Horsmonden, Kent. He was educated at 
Winchester School, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; married, in 1828, the eldest dau. 
of J. F. Pinney, esq., of Somerton Erleigh, 
Somerset, but having left no issue, is suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his brother, the 
Rev. W. Marriott Smith-Marriott, Rector of 
Horsmonden, who assumed the name of Mar- 
riott by royal licence in 1811. 

In James-st., Buckingham-gate, aged 81, 
Mary, widow of Henry Greenway, esq., of 
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Sandleford-lodge, Berks., and Cassington-hall, 
Oxon., one of the Deputy-Lieuts. of the latter 
county. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, Ann, widow of 
John Herbert Koe, esq., Q.C. 

At her residence, Hampton Court, Arabella 
Charlotte, widow of Col. Hanmer, eldest’ son 
of Sir Thos. Hanmer, bart., of Bettisfield-pk., 
and Hanmer, Flintshire. 

At Hackthorn, aged 79, Robert Amcotts, 
esq. (formerly Cracroft), late Lieut.-Col. Royal 
North Lincolnshire Militia. 

Sept. 4. Aged 29, Emily Georgina, wife of 
the Rev. R. G. Gorton, of Lambourne, Berks., 
sometime Rector of Great Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Porchester, Emily, widow of Capt. Frede- 
rick Wood, R.N. 

Sept. 5. At Taymount, aged 51, the Hon. 
David Henry Murray, brother of the Earl of 
Mansfield. He had been long in infirm health, 
and having walked out alone, he was sometime 
after discovered sitting on the bank of the river 
Tay quite dead, apparently from apoplexy. He 
formerly held a commission as major in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, but retired in 1846. In 
Nov. 1840 he married Margaret, eldest dau. of 
John Grant, esq., of Kilgraston, and niece of 
Lord Gray of Kinfairns. 

At Bath, aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Marrett, H.M. 
Madras Army. 

At Tissington-hall, Derbyshire, aged 23, from 
injuries sustained by fire on the 21st of August, 
Wilhelmina, second dau. of Sir Wm. Fitz-Her- 
bert, of Tissington. 

Aged 73, Richard Jones, esq., of Bellan-place, 
Ruabon, and Dinbren-hall, Llangollen. He 
was for thirty-three years Capt. in the North 
Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and forty-five 
years a member of the corps. 

At her residence, College-green, Worcester, 
aged 80, Lydia, widow of the Rev. H. A. Stil- 
lingfleet, late Rector of How Caple and Sollers- 
hope, Herefordshire. 

At the residence of her son (Major Talman, 
Bromley, Kent), aged 89, Mrs. Mary Talman, 
relict of the Rev. Jas. John Talman, A.M., for- 
merly Chaplain of Bromley College, and Vicar 
of Stogumber and North Curry, Somerset. 

At Hull, aged 81, Charles Frost, esq., F.S.A., 
solicitor. Mr. Frost was at one time a Vice- 
president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and he was several 
times elected President of the Hull Literary 
and Philosophical Society. The deceased is 
well known to antiquaries by his learned work, 
** Notices relative to the Early History of the 
Town and Port of Hull.” 4to. 1827. He also 
published some years ago a pamphlet on the 
Remuneration of Juries. The deceased was for 
upwards of thirty-three years solicitor to the 
Hull Dock Company. The Hull Subscription 
Library possesses a full-length portrait of Mr. 
Frost, painted about ten years ago. 

Sept. 6. At Lota-park, Glanmire, co. Cork, 
aged 10, Alice, youngest child of Col. and 
Mrs. Ludlow Beamish. . 
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Sept. 7. At Bermondsey, aged 87, Amelia 
Day, widow of Lieut.-Col. James Henry Nichol- 
son, R.M. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, aged 63, Thos. 
Nelson Waterfield, esq. 

At the Rectory, Charlton, Kent, aged 82, 
Miss Christina Longlands. 

Sept. 8. At Hastings, aged 20, the Lady 
Gertrude E., dau. of Earl Amherst. 

At Rotterdam, Major-Gen. William Wallace 
Dunlop, of the Madras Army, on the retired 
list. 
At Reading, aged 61, Iréne, relict of Sir Geo. 
Richard Farmer, bart., who died in 1855. She 
was the daughter of George Farmer Ellis, esq., 
of Youghal, co. Cork. 

At his residence, Clifton, Major F. Andrews, 
late of H.M.’s 45th Regt. 

Of apoplexy, aged 56, Major Grehan, late of 
the 78th Highland Regt. 

Sept 9. Aged 56, Sophia Sarah, wife of the 
Rey. Simon Hart Wynn, of Dolaugwyn, Towyn, 
Merionethshire. 

Sept. 10. At his residence, Portarlington, 
Treland, aged 67, Major-Gen, John Hawkshaw, 
Royal Engineers. 

In Hyde-park-sq., Mary Isabella, youngest 
dau. of Lady Whitehead and of the late Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Whitehead, K.C.B., of 
Uplands-hall, Lancashire. 

At Ottery St. Mary, Devon, aged 70, Frances 
Burgh, wife of Lieut.-Col. Whitby, formerly of 
Norwood, Surrey. 

At the residence of her sister (Mrs. Grellet, 
Camberwell New Road), Elizabeth, wife of A. 
F. Cope, esq., Commander R.N., of Bitterne, 
Southampton. 

Sept.11, At Over-hall, Gestingthorpe, Essex, 
aged 72, Edward Waddilove, esq., Gloucester- 
pl., Portman-sq., and J.P. for Hampshire. 

At Bath, Caroline, widow of George Rose, 
esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of British Guiana. 

At Hannington, Hants., aged 18, Mary Cathe- 
rine, eldest child of the Rev, Cornwall Smalley, 
Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Bayswater. 

At Boulogne, Maria, relict of Capt. Farquhar 
Macqueen, late of the H.E.1.C.S. 

Sept. 12. At Bournemouth, aged 27, Lord 
Edward Henry Cecil, Commander R.N., third 
son of the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter. 
He served in the Crimean war, and subse- 
quently on the coast of Africa, until ill health 
compelled him to return home. 

At Radway-grange, Warwickshire, aged 79, 
Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller, C.B., late of the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons. 

At Goodamoor, Plympton, aged 76, Paul 
Ourry, eldest son of the late Paul Treby Treby, 
esq., of Goodamoor and Plympton, Devon. 

At Thrapstone-house, Northamptonshire, 
aged 74, John Yorke, esq. 

At the Parsonage, aged 26, Harriet, wife of 
the Rey. R. Holgate Brown, Incumbent of 
High Lane, Cheshire. 

Sept. 13. At Saxonbury-lodge, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 61, Elinor, wife of the Hon. John 
Petty Ward. 
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At Clifton, aged 61, Humphry Butler, esq., 
Capt. R.N. 

In Eaton-sq., Sarah Frances, fourth dau, of 
Sir William Clay, bart. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 63, Marianne, 
wife of the Rev. G. T. Seymour. 

At her residence, West-hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 71, Sarah, widow of G. R. Porter, esq., of 
the Board of Trade. 

Sept. 14. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, 
Rear-Adm. Richard Henry King. 

Aged 76, Marianne, widow of Rob. Hudson, 
esq., of Tadworth-court, Surrey. 

At his residence, Oxford-lodge, West-hill, 
Wandsworth, aged 68, Charles Pearson, esq., 
the City Solicitor. The deceased had for the 
last twelve months suffered from dropsy, but 
was able to attend to the business of the Cor- 
poration, and to his great scheme, of which he 
was the original promoter—the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway, but which he has failed 
in seeing completed—up to within a few days 
of his death. For many years before his ap- 
pointment to the office of City Solicitor in 
1839, on the death of Mr. Newman, he had 
been connected with the City, and he was 
identified with all the agitation so long and 
fiercely carried on in former days, in the 
times of Alderman Waithman, Henry Hunt, 
and others, for political and Corporation reforms. 
He also discharged the duties of City Comp- 
troller, Governor of Whitecross-street Prison, 
and High Bailiff of Southwark, when vacancies 
occurred by death in those offices, until the 
appointment of a successor. Mr. Pearson leaves 
an only daughter, married to Mr. Alderman 
Gabriel. 

At Awlescombe, Devonshire, aged 52, Har- 
riet, wife of the Rev. Joseph Marshall Jackson, 
Rector of Bow Brickhill, Buckinghamshire. 

Sept. 15. At Elm-lodge, Surbiton, aged 64, 
Edward Thomas Allan, esq., the husband of 
Madame Caradori Allan. 

At Bangor, aged 67, Isabella Mary, relict 
of the Very Rev. Francis Lear, B.D., late Dean 
of Salisbury. 

Near Beverley, whilst out sporting, from 
the accidental discharge of his own gun, aged 
$1, John Travis Duesbury, esq., J.P. for East 
Yorkshire, and Captain in the 2nd West York 
Light Infantry. 

At Almer Rectory, Dorset, suddenly, Eliza- 
beth Mary, wife of the Rev. Chas, Sawbridge. 

At Woolston, near Southampton, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, the Rev. J. J. Bal- 
leine, aged 78, Elizabeth Margaret, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Vigoureux, R.E. 

At Grove-house, near Yeovil, Hariet, relict 
of J. White, esq., of Up Cerne-house, Dorset, 
and Fairlee, Isle of Wight. 

At Eardington-ho., near Bridgnorth, Eliza- 
beth Dorothy, wife of Thomas Wheeler, esq., 
of Atchley, near Shiffnal. 

Sept. 16. At Farley Castle, near Bath, Sir 
George Houlton, Capt. 43rd Infantry, and En- 
sign of H.M.’s Body Guard of Yeomen of the 
Guard. The deceased was born at Caermar- 
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then, and was the son of Joseph Houlton, esq., 
of Farley Castle, by the dau. of Capt. Torriano, 
of the Royal Artillery. He served in almost 
every action of the Peninsular War, as well as 
at Walcheren, in the south of France, and at 
New Orleans. He was one of the storming 
party at Ciudad Rodrigo, as also at Badajoz, 
and was severely wounded at the battle of 
Vittoria. He was knighted in 1835, and had 
received the war medal with ten clasps. He 
married the dau. of John Cruikshank, esq., of 
Bath. 

At his residence, Regent-st., Portland-pl., 
aged 67, John Robertson, esq., the last sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. John Robertson, 
Vicar of Great Bentley, Essex. He was one of 
the earliest promoters of the Charing-cross 
Hospital, and from its commencement the 
much esteemed Honorary Secretary of that 
Institution. 

Sept. 17. In Chesham-pl., aged 42, Lady 
Anne Tuffnell. Her ladyship was the eldest 
dau. of the present Earl and Countess of Rose- 
bery, was born in 1820, and married, in 1848, 
to the late Right Hon. Henry Tufnell, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, who died in 1854. 

At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. Edw. Poulett 
Pocock, R.N., second son of Sir Geo. Pocock, 
bart., of the Priory, Christchurch, Hants. 

Sept. 18. At King-st., St. James’s, aged 75, 
Major-Gen. John Alves. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Major-General 
Diggle, K.H. 

In Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., aged 65, 
Major-Gen. Thos. Sewell, late Bengal Army. 

At Scarborough, Anne Frances Pole Pole, 
wife of Major Mundy Pole, of Gloucester-sq., 
Hyde-pk., and only dau. of the late Adm. 
Manley, R.N. 

Sept. 19. At Balbirnie, Fife, the Earl of 
Ellesmere. See Osrruary. 

At Claysmore, Enfield, Frances Georgiana 
Elizabeth, wife of Jas. Whatman Bosanquet, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Lord John Somerset. 

At St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, aged 85, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Wm. Perkins, R.N., late of 
Willesborough-court-lodge. 

At Manchester, James Burnes, K.H., LL.D., 
F.R.S., of Ladbroke-sq., J.P. for Middlesex. 

Sept. 20. At Cuckfield, aged 46, Agnes, wife 
of Major Lawrie, late of the 79th Cameron 
Highlanders. 

’ At Lausanne, aged 78, William Haldimand, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Ipswich, and a Director 
of the Bank of England. 


At her residence, Bath, aged 80, Caroline, 


widow of the Rev. R.J.Charleton, D.D., Vicar 
of Olveston, Gloucestershire, and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Sibley, Rector of Walcot. 

Sept. 21. At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
Harriette, relict of Thomas Lotherington, esq., 
of Holden-house, Southborough. 

At Notting-hill, aged 70, Major Hugh Cossort 
Baker. 

Sept. 22. In Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 
66, Sir R. H. Gunning, bart., of Horton, North- 
amptonshire. He was the son of the second 
baronet, by the daughter of the first Lord 
Bradford, was born in 1795 at Horton, re- 
ceived his education at Harrow, and was M.P. 
for Northampton in 1830, and high sheriff of 
the county in 1841. He is succeeded by his 
brother, the Rev. Henry John Horton (born 
1797), now Rector of Wigan. 

At Calverly-park, Tunbridge Wells, aged 64, 
the Hon. Mrs. Bradley Dyne. She was a 
daughter of the first Lord Harris, was born 
in 1798, and married Francis Bradley Dyne, 
esq., in 1822. 

In Clarendon-road, Kensington-park, aged 
74, Rear-Admiral J. Morgan. 

Aged 29, Algernon H. V. Morgan, esq., M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of the Audit Office, 
Somerset House. 

In Duke-st., St. James’s, aged 74, Dr. Joseph 
Hamel, Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh. 

Sept. 23. At Stoke Hammond, aged 15, 
Algernon Philip, third son of the Rev. Theodore 
and Lady Julia Bouwens. 

Sept. 24. Found dead in his bed, at the 
Glen, the seat of his friend Charles Tennant, 
esq., William Forbes Mackenzie, esq., of Port- 
more. The deceased was returned for Peebles- 
shire in 1837, and retained his seat for that 
constituency till the general election of 1852, 
when he was succeeded by his brother-in-law, 
Sir Graham Montgomery. At that time Mr. 
Mackenzie, having been a Lord of the Treasury 
in the Ministry of Lord Derby, offered himself 
for Liverpool, and was returned, though in a 
month or two unseated upon petition, for 
bribery and treating. As a legislator Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie’s name is best known in 
connexion with the parentage of the Public- 
houses Act of 1852—though, we believe, the 
merit or demerit of that Act really belongs to 
Lord, Kinnaird and Mr. W, Duncan, 8.8.C. 
After his retirement from Parliament, Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie took little part in publie 
affairs.— Scotsman. 

At Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, Judith, wife 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, bart. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
in tion 
REGISTRARS’ Statute in A A Sept. | Sent 
DISTRICTS. Acres. 1861. ug. ug. pt. | Sept. 


23, 30, 6, 13, 
1862. | 1862. | 1862. | 1862. 











°o 


‘ ° °o 
Mean Temperature . + + || 596] 586 | 57:0 | 580 








London. . .. - 78029 |2808921 || 1254 | 1147 | 1179 | 1138 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 204} 167 | 177 | 169 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 265 | 226 | 263) 210 
12-19. Central Districts 1988 | 378058 177 | 147 | 146| 166 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 || 303 | 308 | 279); 302 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 805 | 299 | 314) 291 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registe 
J be 5 3 3S = E 2% 3 g i 
Week ending |S § & 5/85] 8s ag E 4 E 3 
fo} 
mey es! RE(SE/SEH § | a] s | & 





Aug. 23 .| 685] 177| 178| 171 | 35 1254 | 942) 908 | 1850 
» 380 .| 624] 143] 197] 152] 31] 1147 || 912) 940 | 1852 
Sept. 6 .| 649] 166| 164) 154 | 38/1179 | 922] 905 | 1827 
» 18 .| 618] 146] 172] 175 | 27) 1138 || 913] 859 | 1772 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Sept. 16, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. 8. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 2. ad 

Wheat ... 4,441... 56 O/} Oats ... 658 ... 283 9] Beans ... 19... 41 6 

Barley ... 115... 388 2| Rye .. — «. 0 O| Peas... 49... 41 6 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last Srx WEEKS. 

s. d. s. d. s. d 

Wei hecelicsecccue FT Oates oi .cccs0ce Reenter * 25 3/ Beans ..... A stele aided 42 0 

Barley’........ pidsscbees SB ES | Reick cis.cciees aledamal BG 80 FP bik sci ceccccciscodens 39 6 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Szpr. 18. 
Hay, 1/. 16s. to 57. Os. — Straw, 11. 16s. to 21. Os. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 57. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef .....cscecesseeeeees-48. 4d. to 48. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Szpr. 18. 

Mutton... coscccse ls “GE Be Bes. BBs) BOM in. cic ccc cctsnscceccocbenceschss . 41,180 
WOU ith: Sadthisioies 48. 8d. to 5s. 4d. |. Sheep .......ccscccssseseees error: 
FOO ccicebcs patdsosanied 4s. 2d.to5s. Od. | Calves........... pepbsesanebnneebanant . 454 
I Pe BE Ce RE irre idocessscccvcccsonsssosssoces 140 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 19. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 6d. to 18s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From August 24, to September 23, inclusive. 


























































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 

lad id . pd 80 
sal 2 2 Be salgal 2 (8x | 
eels E| 8 Sm Weather. z BIS E! 8 [Se Weather. 
Aaloa| * a Real © |3* 
Aug.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Sept.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 58 | 65 | 58 |30. 20/icloudy 9 | 60 | 72 | 60 |30. OOjicloudy, fair 
25 | 61 | 69 | 58 (30. 18)|fair 10 | 56 | 60 | 58 |29. 89//heavy rain 
26 | 58 | 72 | 58 |29. 88/ldo. 11 | 55 | 62 | 59 |29. 96/icloudy, fair 
27 | 59 | 70 | 58 |29. 94\ldo. 12 | 56 | 67 | 60 |30. 11/do. slight rain 
28 | 59 | 68 | 59 |30. 05j)ido. 13 | 59 | 69 | 60 |29. 87)/do. fair 
29 | 59 | 67 | 56 |30. O7/|do. cloudy 14 | 59 | 63 | 58 |29. 77//do. const. rain 
30 | 58 | 64 | 59 |30. O7/|\cloudy 15 | 58 | 72 | 60 |29. 93)/fair 
31 | 59 | 68 | 59 |30. O4\ldo. fair 16 | 57 | 65 | 55 |30. 2l/ido, cloudy 
8.1 | 56 | 65 | 59 |29. 95)/fair, cldy. rain|) 17 | 57 | 63 | 53 |30. 29jlcloudy, fair 

2 | 60 | 68 | 58 |29. 72/lrain, cldy. fair) 18 | 58 | 65 | 56 |30. 80)\do. do. 

8 | 58 | 63 | 55 |29. 58)\fair, cldy. rain|| 19 | 58 | 68 | 55 |80. 29|/fair 

4 | 57 | 73 | 56 |29. 76)\do. do. 20 | 59 | 66 | 56 |30. 19)\de. cloudy 

5 | 56 | 62 | 55 |29. 79)/ido. do. rain 21 | 57 | 60 | 56 (30. 17/\rain, cloudy 
6 | 56 | 66 | 56 |29. 88/|cloudy, fair 22 | 56 | 60 | 53 |30. 18)\cloudy 

7 | 57 | 66 | 58 |29. 96/\do.do.slt.shrs.|| 23 | 56 | 62 | 55 (30. O7//fair 

8 | 59 | 70 | 60 |30. 04) do. 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 







































































Aug.| 3 per 3 per New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | India India 
eort. Conssis, | Reduesd. | Cents, | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. E1000. 5 per cents. 
25 | 93 #/| 93 # | 93} # | 239 40/18. 21 pm. 1083 § 
26 | 93 #/| 934 #/| 934 # | 239 18. 21 pm. |——|26. 29pm. 108§ § 
27|93 4/193 4/98 3 230 108% 
28/93 4/93 4/93 4 | 239} 41/18. 21 pm. 108% ; 
29 | 93 2| 93 §| 934 # | 240 17.21 pm.| 230 |————| 1083 } 
80 | 93 #/| 9384 & | 93% & | 241 15. 20 pm. 27.30pm.| 108; 9 
8.1 | 934 £/| 9388 § | 984 4% | 242 18. 21 pm. 108% 9} 
2/93 €£/92 4/92 $/240 2 21 pm. 228 30 108% 9 
3/934 #/|92 %|92 %& |————/17.19pm.} 230 108% 9} 
4| 933% § | 91% 2 91% 2$ | 240 19, 22 pm.} 231 109 $3 
5 | 932 4 | 91} 25 | 913 2 18. 22 pm.| 230 |————| 109} 
6 | 93} & | 92 91% 24 20. 23 pm.| 230 27pm.| 109 + 
8/93} §/92 43/92 4241 17. 20 pm.| 232 30pm.| 109 } 
9/93} #/92 $|92 4$|241 30 pm.| 109) # 
10 | 984 §|92 $¢|92 %t*/-—| 2pm. 230 2 }————| 109} #? 
11 | 93§ 2 | 92 4 | 92 4 |——/ 20. 23 pm.| 232 ——| 109} 3¢ 
12 | 9384 #3 | 92 $ | 92 4/242 3 | 18. 23 pm.| 231 ——| 109} i 
13 | 933 § | 92 #/92 4 18. 20 pm.| 231 33 109} 
15 | 933 & | 92 92 4 |2414 2} |\—————— 230 ———| 109? 
16 | 93% & | 92 $ | 92 $$ /|243 44) 20. 23 pm. 109 + 
17 | 938% 4 | 91% 2 91% 2 Shut | 18. 23 pm. 109 $ 
18 | 93% § | 91% 2 913 2 20. 23 pm. 108; 93 
19 | 93 &/92 §|92 %& |———/17. 23 pm./————| 27pm.} 108} 9} 
20 | 93 €/92 $/|92 % |———/17. 23 pm. 108; 9 
22 | 93 €|/92 %§|92 % |——/ 20. 23 pm.| 228 31 27 pm.| 108} 9 
23 | 93 §|92 $§|92 %§ |————/18. 23 pm./|————/ 27pm.) 108} 9 
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